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Preface 

No fault will be found in the choice of the subject of this 
book as the initial volame of the "Master Musicians" 
Series. Beethoven has been tlje theme of many vriters, 
which is not unaccountable when we consider his extra- 
onUnary personaUty, and the enonnouB reach of his musical 
works and influence. Among all the Beethoven literature, 
however, it has been difficult to find a handy volume, at 
once illuminative and concise — a book which, while it 
would appeal to the average musician, would provide the 
la^er public of ordinary readers with a complete and 
proper view of the immortal master. It is hoped 
the present work will meet this deficiency. I trust the 
result of my effort will be to induce readers, especially 
young people, to make themselves more and more 
acquainted with the life and works of the mighty 
Beethoven — one of the greatest intellects who have 
ever giaced the earth. 

THE AXJTHOR. 
34 AuTTHiu. Sqcaki, 

LOKDON, N.W. 
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LuDWiG VAN BsETBOVEN was boiD at Bono, OQ the 
Rhine, on December 17th,* 1770. The house was 
No. 515 Bomigiisse, and is now distinguished by a 
tablet, which was placed theTetm in 1870. „■ .l j 
IT r J ■ 1 . 1 <■ L- Birth and 

He came of good musical stock, for his partni 
father and grandfatbei were both Coiut ^ 

musicians. Johann Beethoven, tenor singer, took unto 
himself a wife on November lath, 1767, in the person 
of Maria Magdalena Lejrm, a widow. Of this pair the 
wonder-musidan, the greatest probably the world will 
ever see, was bom. He stood the second of a family 
of seven — five sons and two daughters — of whom he 
alone rose to eminence. The parents were of opposite 
' S<me HUtboiities give the 16th, from the continental custom of 
baptizii^ the day after Mrlb. 
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tempoameDts — the father being as sour in dispositioD 
as the mother was sweet One result of this was that 
youi^; Ludwig adored his mother and feared his father 
— the latter a rather unfortunate circumstance, inasmuch 
as he was to come a good deal under the paternal 
influence. 

The Beethovens were very respectable but poor. The 
" Van " in the name was no sign of nobility, and less than 
j£io per annum — the father's salary in the Elector of 
Cologne's Chapel — was the slender income upon which 
the family had to subsist Little wonder that the head 
of the household ruled with a stem — even cruel hand. 
Who could be complaisant in face of such a condition 
of ways and means ? That he felt betimes into irregular 
habits, though eminently undesirable, was not surprising. 
Granted, then, he was a severe cross-grained parent, with 
an irascible temper, faults which made the humble home 
less comfortable than it should have been for the great 
mind sharing its roof. Never would it be Beethoven's 
portion, in after years, to enjoy that priceless blessing, 
the consoling retrospect of a happy childhood. 

The burden of poverty which the Beethovens supported 
was not altogether an unmixed evil, inasmuch as but 
for stress of domestic conditions this second child would 
^ .. not, probably, have received so large a share of 

TVfli wp- ^^ parent's musical ministrations. Inspired 
^ by what had been accomplished by the father 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart as a musical "wonder," 
however, Beethoven senior set about the shaping of an- 
other harmonic prodigy. The incentives were eminently 
favourable. Penury stared in the ^unily's face, and here 
was a child with pronounced musical ability. His com- 
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A Promising Pupil 

mercial value was gauged therefore ; and to this circum- 
stance, mainly, the world owes its heritage of Beethoven. 
The father took the little fellow in hand, and kept him 
to music practice and exercises almost unceasingly. Some 
small accompaniment of general education crept in through 
one of the common schools, but this tenninated ere the 
boy had reached his thirteenth year. 

Beethoven was four years old when he b^an to Study 
music, and at the ^e of nine he had learned all that hh 
father had to teach him. This consisted of instruction 
in the piano, violin and harmony, all which the quiet, 
giave child learned readily — though not without frequent 
reproach and cuff from the harsh parent He came also 
under the notice of Pfeiffer and Zambona. The former, 
« boon companion of the father's, continued the boy's 
musical education — Zambona, meanwhile, teaching him 
some I^tin, French and Italian. Subsequently, Van den 
Eeden and Neefe took young Beethoven in chu^. They 
instructed him in organ-playing and musical theory ; and 
bom this time his artistic progress was very marked. His 
talent for composition increased, he even earned some 
money by a short musical tour to Holland, while his 
playing had so advanced that at eleven and a half yean 
of age he acted as Neefe's deputy oiganist in the Elector's 
Chapel. Then, even, Neefe could write of his pupil as 
" playing with force and finish and reading well at s^ht." 
Nor was the master far wrong when prophesying, " If he 
goes on as he has begun he will become a second 
Mozart." Neefe undoubtedly was proud of his pupil, 
although in later years Beethoven discounted both the 
association and instruction. 

In 1783 Beethoven went another step forward ; he was 
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Appointed accompanist or deputy conductor of the Opera 
band. This, like his deputy o^anistship, brought him 

no salary, albeit there was much useful work 
Ahuoi i ^ ^ done and e;q>erience to be gained there- 
by ' by. It is a pleasant surprise, therefore, at this 

juncture to find friends, like the Van Breunings 
and Cresseners, stepping in and helping the family with 
funds, for Beethoven the elder's position had not improved. 
The Bonn folks, however, were growing interested in 
Ludw^;. In 1784 the Elector Max Frederick appointed 
him second Court organist, and shortly afterwards Elector 
Max Franz, brother of the Emperor Joseph II., confirmed 
the appointment with the salary of £j\ 5 per annum, at the 
same time entertaining serious doubts whether he should 
not dismiss Neefe and appoint Beethoven chief oi^nist 
About this time the Elector remodelled his band, and 
formed a national opera. Beethoven played the Viola 
therein ; Reicha, Ries and Rombei^ were also members. 
In 1787 — Beethoven was now seventeen years old — he 
and Neefe parted. A great art step had been planned. 
Beethoven had decided to present himself in the musical 
capital of the world — Vienna. His patron, Elector Max 
Fianz, favoured the scheme and generously provided the 
young musician with the necessary funds for the journey. 
Mozart resided at Vienna, and to come face to face with 
this master musician was the chief object of the visit. 
Mozart was Beethoven's senior by fourteen years, and 
there was then a vast disparity in their reputations — a 
disproportion which was later on to be widely altered 
musically. 

The initial interview between the two sons of art appears 
to have been distinctly formal, as, indeed was best, re- 
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Death of his Mother 

memb^ng the genius of the two musiciaDs. Trustworthy 
details have not come down, althoi:^h m good jtaervUm 
deal of fonciful colour has been thrown arcnind ^. 

the meeting. Mozart was not opposed to j^ 
the introduction, but the onus probandi — 
the fotirden of provii^ his case — rested with Beethoven. 
Here is the accepted story: Mozart, sceptical of the 
power attributed to young Beethoven as an improvisatore, 
pennitted him to play, but assuming that he had come 
anned with a prepared [uece gave little heed to it 
BeeUioven seeing this requested Mozart to give him a 
dteme upon which to extemporise. This took the shape Of 
a"fi^e chromatique subject "and combined the counter 
subject of another fugue — a trap which the aspirant did 
not fail to detect The boy Beethoven sat down excitedly, 
but played so effectively that Mozart stepped softly into 
the next room and whispered to his Mends, " PayAttention 
to him, he will make a noise in the world some day." 
Such was the independent verdict of the great Mozart — 
the then idol of Uie musical world, after watching with 
speechless wonder the winding up, amid a labyrinth of 
indodies, of the themes which he had given out to the 
great unknown from Bonn. The venerable Abb^ Stadler 
was present at this interesting scene, and told the story to 
Lenz. 

Beethoven stayed only a short time in Vienna, for he 
received news of his mother's serious illness. He arrived 
home just in time to see her breathe her last after a long 
battle with consumption. Writing to a friend, Dr Von 
Schadm at Augsburg, — from which letter we get a glimpse 
of the inner nnnd of the young genius at this time, — he 
said, " She was indeed a kind modier to me, and my best 
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friend. Ah ! who was hairier than I ^en I could still 
utter the sweet name of mother, and it was heard I To 
whom can I now uy it? Only to the silent fonn wbidi 
my imagination fMctures to me." This same year he lost 
his sister Maigaretha^ 

Some five years of teaching drudgery now confronted 
Beethoven. With the passing of his boy^s mother, Johann 
Beethoven, the father, went from bad to worse — ^his 
J, drinking propensities increasing until matters 

J, ■_ eventuated in the Court authorities declining 
further to entrust him with money. More than 
once, we learn, the struggling son was met importunii^ 
the police for the corpus of his helplessly-intoxicated fathn. 
Withal, the young genius set to work manfully, and al- 
though he disliked teaching, managed by its means and 
by occasional playii^ in public to keep the home together. 
Fortunately, he speedily found friends willing to help him, 
the Breunings, Count Waldstein, the Archduke Rudolph, 
Baron Van Swieten and others. The Breunings particu- 
larly made much of Beethoven, treating him as one of the 
family. It was under their roof indeed that he acquired 
the culture and superior tastes, although he was always 
a natural nobleman, which the surroundings of his own 
home denied him. Count Waldstein, particalarly, was 
kind, presendng him with a pianoforte and hard cash, 
the latter being very much needed. 

In 1793 a great event took place. Beethoven visited 
Vienna for the second time. As matters transpired he 
was turning bis back finally upon Bonn, his home, his 
good friends, and the charming Babette Koch, daughter 
of the proprietress of the Zehrgarten where he took bis 
meals. It was the political changes in Germany, con- 
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Leaves Haydn 



sequent oa the Trench Revolntioii, which compelled him 
to alter his jAaxa. He never returned to the Rhine. 
Two younger brothers soon followed him to Vienna. 
Obliged, though himself so foung, to take up towards 
them the duties of both father and educator, his whole 
heart went out to his chaises, and was, as he himself 
expresses it, "from childhood filled with sentiments of 
benerolence." However badly the boys behaved towards 
him they had only to shed a few tears and all was soon 
foi^otten } he used to say at such times of either, " He is, 
after all, my brother." ' 

The Elector, awakened to a sense of the exceptional 
talent of young Beethoven,, had ordained that he should 
repair to Vienna to complete his musical educatioa He 
was fortunate enough to engage the attention n,*i/ af 
of Haydn, and of such an excellent theorist „ / % 
as Albrechtsberger, and both gave him ™ j. 
lessons. He also took lessons on the 
violin from Schuppanidgh. That Beethoven should sdll 
be needing lessens at the age of twenty-two may to some 
seem curious, considering that Mozart had composed 
many symphonies, operas and other pieces at a corre- 
sponding age. Beethoven's brain-power was comparatively 
slow in unfolding, however, and although he was one of 
the prodigious piano players of the day, the grandeur and 
sublimity of his poetic mind had yet to break forth. 

Beethoven remained two years only with Haydn, as in 
1794 the "Father of Symphony" left ^^enna for his visit 
to England. There is reason to fear that Beethoven 
did not regret the parting. The ambitious student, 
with a world of musical ideals struggling within biro, 
' Ferdiiund Rie^ 
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smarted ander a senae of ituttentioD from his muter. 
If Schcnk's tectimoiiy is to be trusted this discontent was 
well grounded. Gelinek had discorered Beethoven and 
arranged that Schenk should meet him privately at his 
house, BD as to help Beethoven with his counteipoint. 
The corrected exercises ariang out of Schenk's assistance 
Beethoven copied and submitted as his own work to 
Haydn. The whole nise soon exploded, however, to the 
annoyance of all concerned. An excuse, if it is to be 
allowed, may be found for Haydn's nt^ect when it is 
remembered that he was himself a hard pushed man, 
busy wi& his plans for visiting England, and that he 
was rec^ving but eight groscben — about g^d. — for each 
lesson. 

It is extremely difBcult to account for Haydn's be- 
haviour, however, when he first heard Beethoven's Opus 
I, — the three Trios for pianoforte, violin and violoncello 
—"a veritable ehef iTauort of originality, beauty, sym- 
metry and poetical imagery,"^ as the late Mr Ella described 
it These were played at Prince lichnowsky's, in the 
presence of Haydn and most of the amateurs and artists 
of Vienna. Haydn advised deferring the publication of 
the C minor Trio as being "music of the future," not 
suited for the taste of the musical public of that time. 
This advice gave offence, and was attributed by Beethoven 
to envy and jealousy on the part of Haydn. 

The Albrechtsberger association was scarcely more 
satisfactory. Beethoven could not brook discipline, and 
this the &mous contrapuntist demanded. Consequently 
when they parted in 1795 the master reproached the 
pupil — "He will never do anything according to rule," 
' " Muiieal Sketchei," vcd. i. pige 93. 
8 
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Atl»«chtibeiger laid of him, — " he has learnt nothing." 
Here Beethoven's tutelary experiences ended, for he bad 
tittle more to do with masterB. Both Salieri and Aloys 
Forster gave him the benefit of their knowledge, but ^s 
was only casual help, and there was no more regular study 
under the guidance of others. 

Beetboven now faced the world as a virtuoso — a riU 
he could fill consummately. As a composer and pianist 
he had already made a deep impression, and there were 
few among the music-loving Viennese aristo- . 

cracy who did not feel at heart that great „. ^^ 
things were to ctHue from this young man. 
Nor did Beethoven lack staunch friends at this time. On 
the contrary several of the best families still rallied round 
him in a manner that did infinite credit to tiieir devotion 
to ait, especially when wc remember that some of the un- 
fortunate features of Beethoven's temperament were thus 
early presenting themselves. Still, neither difference in 
social rank and station, an uninviting personal appearance, 
nor a furious temper prevented the wealthy dilettanti from 
pressing him into their houses, and showering upon him 
whatever share of their favours he would deign to receive. 
The Archduke Rudolph, the Prince and Princess Karl 
Uchnowsky, Prince Lobkowitz, Prince Kinsky, Count 
Waldstein, the Breunings and more — all maintained open 
doors for, and bestowed bounteous patronage upon Beet- 
hoven, he whom we to-day willingly acclaim as the greatest 
of all the sons of German musical art 

In return Beethoven played for these great folk, dedi- 
cated music to them, and went in and out of their 
establishments as freely as if the houses were bis own. 
This freedom was always stipuUted for by Beethoven, and 
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he availed himself of it largely. He would, without ex- 
planation, keep away for weeks from a patron's place, and 
then return to it as if no lapse i^terer had occurred in 
the occupadoD. "The Princess Christiana Uchnowaky," 
he used to observe, " would have put a glass case over 
me." If he remained absent an unusually long while, and 
the domestics made enquiries as to his apartments, his 
kindly admirers would say, " Leave them alone, Beethoven 
is sure to return," which, indeed, was invariably the case. 

This same year (1795) Beethoven played for the first 
time in public at Vienna. Hitherto he had performed 
at palaces and mansions, but his &me was now so noised 
abroad that the public clamoured to hear one of whom 
private report spoke so much. Very appropriately this 
diMt was at a charitable concert, given by the Artists' 
Society in the Burg Theatre on March 39th, 1795, in aid 
of the widows and orphans of musicians. Needless as it 
almost is to state it, the young master made a tremendous 
impression — this with his Concerto in C major, which 
piece he played — at once installing himself an exceptional 
personality in the eyes of the Viennese world. From that 
dap to the hour of his death the Austrian capital became 
Beethoven's home. 

What with public appearances, teaching, composition, 
and the offerings of wealthy admirers, Beethoven was now 
far from badly off, especially with an annuity of £60 
which the Lichnowskys generously provided. It was no 
longer necessary for him, therefore, to lodge in a garret as 
he had done at Bonn ; but he could, and did, rent ground 
floor apartments which he used, whenever he was so willed 
as to occupy his own place. This flourishing condition 
of things explains his presence at more than one charitable 
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perforinaDce then about — notably a concert for the benefit 
of Mozart's widow and children. 

The next few yeais were marked by no very striking 
incident Composition mainly occupied Beethoven's 
attention, and he found time to make one or two pro- 
fessional journeys ; also to get some respite of holiday and 
repose — so necessary for a highly-wrought temperament 
that was constantly being subjected to the severest mental 
strains. Work after work followed with amazing rapidity 
during the 1796-1801 period; while his wanderings in- 
cluded a visit to Prague, Nuremberg, and Berlin (1796); 
another tour to Prague (i 79S) ; and a change of lodgings 
to Hetzendorf (iSoi). Tht rest of his time was passed 
nuunty in his beloved Vienna. 

In iSoo (April and) Beethoven gave his first benefit 
concert It was held at the Burg Theatre at 7 o'clock in 
the evening, and although well supported by many friends 
and admirers, they were poorly rewarded by _. . 

a bad performance, brought about by some „ ^ 

wretched rivalries among the artistes engaged. Con^t 

The programme was made up of the follow- 
ing worics : — Symphony (Mozart) ; Air from tht Creation 
(HaydnJ; &and Pianoforte Concerto, played by the 
composer (Beethoven); Septet (Beethoven); Duet from 
the Creation (Haydn); Improvisation — Emperor's Hymn 
(Beethoven) ; Symphony No. i (Beethoven). Other con- 
certs — notably one given by Punto the homplayer — were 
graced by the presence of the young master; but both 
1800 and the following year were chiefly remarkable for 
Beethoven's vast creative activity. 

An incident happened in 180 1 which is worth noting. 
Czemy, quite a boy, became Beethoven's pupil. Thus he 
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stuxls a direct connection between the great Bonn master 
_ and a few musical professors and people in 

A Puhl ^^ country who are still living. The rising 
'^ generation of fnanoforte players may be a re- 
move from the great link connectit^ Beethoven with 
them, but they even can trace a union if slight, with 
Beethoven through Ciemy. There is probably not a 
pianoforte player in the country who has not been in- 
fluenced by Csemy's compositions for that instrument — 
notably his " Complete PiaJioforte School " ; and, as Czemy 
gathered much contained therein from his pupilage with 
Beethoven the merest user of " Czemy " can in a measure 
dum to be in direct touch and influence with the master- 
mind of Bonn. 

Beethoven became quite interested in Czemy and re- 
garded him almost as a son. He visited Czerny's parents, 
and was so pleased with all their charming domestic life 
and surroundings that he contemplated taking lodgings 
under the Czemy roof. Matters eventuated otherwise, 
however ; and one more chapter was spared probably in 
the long narrative of Beethoven's experiences and methods 
in lodgings. Happily Czemy, who had a lovable dis- 
position, tiiproughly reciprocated the good feelings of his 
illustrious mentor, and never tired of expressing how much 
he owed to Beethoven's teaching and inSuence. 

Misfortune about this juncture began to play a part in 
Beethoven's life drama. In 1801 he lost his patron — the 
Elector of Cologne ; and some writers say that with his 
decease a bounty which the prince bestowed also ceased, 
and that Beethoven now for the first time b^an to work 
with a view to earn his daily sustenance.^ We have seen 
' "HUloiy of Mu»ie" (Nmmmn) vol. ii. p. 985. 
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Deaf 

howevtt thM BeethoTca was battling with the world nic- 
cewfuUy Eome time before thii. 

Artistically,, at little more than thirty yeara of age, 
Beethoven stood the idol of the Viennese musical centre. 
The highest and noblest sought him, a contrast, indeed, 
with the circumstances of his first visit to the ,. . . 

Austrian capital in 1787. Yet patronage „. ' 

and potentates were not now uppermost in «'"wi 

Beethoven's mind. His imagination vrrought another 
picture — not of impress and princes — but oi a state and 
condition of himself too awful to contemplate. No, he 
was not deceived, symptoms which had been showing 
themselves were growing more aggravated and unmistak- 
able. Beethoven could but admit that he was growing 
deaf I Horrid thought 1 yet one which the master could 
not dispute. Alas ! fears ere long were placed beyond all 
doubt Doctor after doctor in turn was consulted, and 
numerous remedies were resorted to, but neither one n<» 
the other brought cure or relief. 

The malady increased with such strides that in a year 
or two Beethoven presented the piteous spectacle of a 
giant musician, not yet in middle age, nearly stone deaf. 
Now could the great soul indeed cry out, „ /*--«, 
and cry out it did, in lamentations which txm/ 

must move all who read them. Realising ^t-^y 

that resignation was all that lay bd^ore him, he exclaimed : 
" Re^gnation ! what a miserable refuge, and yet the only 
one left for me." Fortunately he had a great sense of 
existence as a trust "If I had not read," he wrote to a 
friend, " that man must not of his own free will end his 
life, I should long ago have done so by my own hands. 

. . I may say that I pass my life wretchedly. For 

. 13 
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nearly two years I have often already cursed my existence." 
Those who have read Beethoven's " WiU," as it is called, 
will recall the master's pidfhl reference to ■his calamity in 
that document "Thus," he says, "with a passionate,' 
lively temperament, keenly susceptible to the chann of 
Society, I was forced early to separate myself from men,' 
and lead a solitary life. If at times I sought to break 
from my solitude, how harshly was I repulsed by the 
renewed consciousness of my affliction; and yet it was 
impossible for me to say to people, ' Speak louder — Shout 
— I am deaf!' Nor could I proclaim an imperfection in 
that organ which in me should have been more perfect 
than in others. . . . What humiliation, when someone 
near me hears the note of a. far-off flute, and I do not ; 
or the distant shepherd's lay, and I do not" Ries was 
once out with him on one of his favourite country walks. 
The pupil drew his attention to a sounding shepherd's 
pipe ; but, alas t though both stayed to listen, Beethoven 
h^rd it not, and with a shake of his head expressed his 
disadvantage with a melancholy sadness of mien. 

Who that has ever listened spell-bound, nay transported 
into almost a seventh heaven by the all but divine swells of 
harmony which have left the soul of this truly great tone 
poet, will not sympathise with him in such pathetic utter- 
ances over his dire misfortune as, " I wilt grapple with 
fate ; it shall never drag me down ; I will seek to defy my 
fate, but at times I shall be the most miserable of God's 
creatures," and so on. One has only to read his " Letters " 
to realise Beethoven's sense of his infinnity, especially 
when every expedient had been tried in vain. Writing 
from a village near Vienna, he says : " The fond hope I 
brought with me here of being to a certain extent cured, 

"4 
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DOW utteity forsakes me. As autumn leaves fall and 
wither, so aie my hopes blighted. Almost as I came I 
depart Even the lofty courage that so animated me 
in the beautiful days of summer is gone for ever. O 
Providence, grant me one day of pure felicity. How 
long have I been estranged firom the gladness of true 
joy? When, O my God, when shall I again feel it in 
the temple of nature and of man ? Never I Ah 1 that 
is too hard." 

His great good Mend Pastor Amanda gave him what 
consolation he could, but the load could not be lightened. 
Beethoven grew ashamed of his affliction, and implored 
those who knew of it not to talk about it " I beg you 
will keep the fact c^ my dea&ess a profound secret, and 
not confide it to any human being," he writes to Pastor 



As might be expected this dire calamity involved him 
in sacrifices and losses on all sides. Gntdually he gave 
up all his piano-playing and conducting, for he could 
not hear sufficiently well what he himself **' »■ l, 
others played. It was not until the year p^T^" 
t&ii. hnwevM". that Reethnven miitE tore -' ° 

and 



1S13, however, that Beethoven quite tore 



Conducting 



himself away from public pianoforte-playing 
— so persistent was the clamour of the music- 
lovers of Vienna, particularly, to see him and hear him. 
That the wrench was painful to him may be gathered from 
the fact that he planned some orchestral concerts shortly 
afterwards, feeling, doubtless, that the tones of an orchestra 
would penetrate his hearing better than the pianoforte's 
sounds. But much that should have been music to him 
appeared only to be " noise," for which reason, whenever 
' Letlet, 1800. 
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he was withio other people's hearing of wind instruments, 
he tO(A the precaution to plug his eua with cotton-wool. 
The dieadfiit burden of deafness Beethoven carried thence- 
forth with him to the grave — providing in this way an 
analogy to the case of the sightl^ tone-poet Handel, who 
had been laid to rest eleven years befcve Beethoven first 
saw the tight. 

Rarely was Beethoven induced to wield the bdtoH during 
the later years of his life. Towards its close (in 1834) 
he attempted to conduct the first performance of his 
" Choral " Symphony, though this led to a pathetic scene. 
Although he stood before his band of devoted followers, 
leading as though he heard all, he was in reality so deaf 
that he did not hear the storm of applause which followed 
the performance, and it was not until the vocalist, Mdlle. 
Unger, took him by the hand and turned him fiice to 
fece with the excited audience that he realised what 
waa going on. 

Beethoven was one of the strong men of the earth. 
He staggered under his heavy load, but it did not break 
him down. Great man ttuit he was he girt himself anew 
and took fresh courage. Denied two aspects of his Kt- 
calling, he applied himself to the one sphere alone left 
him with a force and energy that was httle short of 
miraculous. Stirred, as if by a spell of sheer desperation, 
he launched forth score after score of ever-increasii^ 
magnitude and grandeur. The creative Acuity of the 
master-musician broke all restraints, and for the first time 
in Beethoven's great career we witness the matured 
strength of the giant composer asserting itself in a char- 
acter and degree which, but for the awful calamity that 
had settled upon him, might never have been demon- 
16 
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Slender Income 

strated. "I live only in my mnsic," he wrote at this 
time. "I often work at three and four things at once.*" 
Such words fitly describe the condition of affairs ; which 
— as a renowned Beethoven critic rightly says of the 
"Letters" containing them — "gire an extraordinary 
picture of the mingled independence and sensibility which 
characterised this remarkable man, and of the entire 
mastery which music had in him over friendship, love, 
pain, deafness, and any other external circumstance." * 

With all this masterly activity, however, it is to be 
feared that the gain accruing to Beethoven was absurdly 
inadequate to his needs ; to the demands made upon his 
goodness of heart by deserving and undeserving friends 
and relations ; or to the musical worth of the scores. 
Otherwise it would not have been necessary for him to 
memorialise, as he did unsuccessfully (in December 1S07), 
the directors of the Court Theatre for a permanent engage- 
ment, at a salary of 2400 florins per annum and a benefit 
performance; on the condition that he composed one grand 
opera and one operetta yearly. No doubt he was a bad 
manager of both his private and business affairs, and 
lacked the &cult; of taking care of money, whenever 
and however he made it His patrons undoubtedly 
remained staunch friends, and assist^ him not illiberally ; 
but Beethoven had a sturdy independent spirit, and always 
jneTerred to depend upon the salary of a public appoint- 
ment. Most of such posts in the vicinity of Vienna were 
filled by accomplished contemporaries who were his seniors 
in years though certainly not his superiors as musidans. 

' Lett«n to W^er, iSoi. 

* Sir G«oTge Grove, "Dicdonuy <^ Mu«c and MmlcUns," vol. L 
page 181. 
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Hi^pity, in i8oS an opening presented itself. The 
King of Westphalia, Jerome Buonaparte — biotlier (A 
Napoleon — offered him the post of Court Chapel-master 
at CasseL' The terms were a salary of ^£300 per annum, 
""d ^7S for travelling expenses j the duties light It 
was a tempting offer for Beethoven, despite the fact that 
be, a German, would hare to accept service under a 
French prince. He consulted his friends, and the upshot 
was that these declined to entertain the proposal for a 
moment, and forthwith set about devising an arrange- 
ment which would at least keep Beethoven in Vienna. 
The Archduke Rudolph and the Princes Lobkowitz and 
Kinsky drew up and signed an undertaking, dated March 
1st, 1809, by which they guaranteed Beethoven 4000 
flonns per annum, payable half-yearly, provided be re- 
mained in Vienna. This was a laudable proceeding, and 
one which Beethoven gladly availed himself of Un- 
fortunately it did not prove a long-lived contract. Though 
Beethoven kept his part of the agreement, the guarantors 
through unavoidable circumstances failed to carry out 
theirs, and in a short time the value of the document 
and emolument depreciated considerably. 

Unquestionably the great musician's fame was expanding 
the wtule — each new composition that he put forth adding 
alike to his reputation and adherents. It is not surprising, 
then, that with no fixed appointments, and with many claims 
upon him, he should take the course of self-dependence — 

' J. F. Reidurdt, who was not without gjmpatby with French 
Revolution doctrinei, finally accepted the post. He did not hold it 
long, however, u we find him offering it to Ries — a proceeding which 
Beethoven, by some piocess of reasoning, contilfed to twiit into a 
slight towards himieli^ 
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a Btronglj' marked feature of his character which throughout 
his career stood him in right good stead. He, this year 
(1809), entered into business relations with that eminent 
house Messrs Breitkopf & Hartd, and forthwith there began 
a period of productivity which must have astonished eves 
such matter-of-course people as publishers. Composition 
followed composition witii amazing rapidity, and if the 
master-mind had been composing for d<ar life's sirice 
be could hardly have done more. A reference to the 
published works of Beethoven this year will give some 
idea of his extraordinary powers and i}idustiy. All these 
saves were issued from the famous press just mendoned 
— smd more regularly followed, up to the year 1816, when 
b^an that glorious sequence of maturest labours which 
gave the world, among other transcendent tone canvases 
the "Choral" Symphony, the Missa Solenms and many 
another work of immortal merit and worth. Nothing in 
the shape of attraction seemed strong enough to direct 
him from the apparently necessary course of getting his 
ever-crowding ideas upon paper. Even the cannonading 
of Napoleon's troops when forcing Vienna, Wagram, and 
lesultir^ in the Schonbrunn Peace does not appear to 
have disturbed the quality of his muse this year ; albeit 
his lodgiiigs being on the city wall, and much exposed, he 
fled to the cellars to avoid the concussions. 

Outside his beloved and incessant occupation of com- 
posing Beethoven gave such time as he could to going 
into society, and to periods of change long and short in 
the country around Vienna. The great man was pas- 
donately fond of the country, for there he could adc^ess 
himself to Nature in all her beauty, and be alone — which 
latter state was one which he much appreciated. "No 
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one can conceive," he wroU to the Bsroness Droszdiclc, 
" the intense hftpinness I feel in getting into the country, 
among the woods, my dear trees, Bhmbs, hills and dales. 
I am convinced that no one loves country life as I do. 
It is as if every tree and every bush could understand my 
mute enquiries and respond to them." It was this rage 
for the fresh air and fields which made him such a bad 
stay-at-home bird, whether he was sheltered amid the 
palatial surroundings of some princely patron, or whether 
sojourning in the less luxurious and comfortless atmo- 
sphere of some one of his frequently-changed lodgings. He 
disliked any control, and truly meant it when, at intervals, 
growing impatient with the constant requests for his com- 
pany, he complained outright that he was forced too much 
into society. His favourite places for ruralising wn« 
Modling, Dobliog, Hetzendorf, and Baden; while there 
is still cherished in the royal garden of Schonbrunn a 
favourite spot, between two ash trees, where the master 
is reputed to have composed some of the music of 
Fidtlio. 

The love affairs of great men — and the greatest among 
these have proved ordinary mortals in this respect, naturally 
command interest. Our subject — Beethoven — was never 
married, but he did arrive at that interesting 
In Low point in existence which touches that trembl- 
ing st^e of experience conveyed in two words 
bting 'in love,' No man, certainly, — even if we think 
only of his domestic capacities — was ever better equipped 
for this happy condition than he who had just given to 
the world the "Eroica" symphony, the " Appassionata" 
Sonata, the Fidttto opera and other such immortal scores. 
It was not the master's lot, however, to enjoy the fill] 
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Act of Charity 



realization of what 'love' is. This was doiied him, a 
drcumstance which, to one who has brought so much 
peace and harmony into this woiid, can only be deplored. 
Whether, from a mere material point of view he would 
have proved a virtuous, generous swain and fond and thrift]' 
husband is not so clear. The indications provided say — 
no. That he appreciated female society, however, is evident 
enough, and that the question of marriage was occupying 
his mind at this time (1810) and Others is patent It was 
in May of this year that he first met Bettina Brentano — his 
junior by some fifteen years, who like others, had manifestly 
made a soft place in his heart The matter was strictly pre- 
served between them, and we hear less of the ripening of the 
project than of its sudden collapse. As has been well said 
— "he was destined to live on in the immense solitude of 
his genius, and made miserable by contact with a world 
which he could not understand, even as it could not 
understand him." 

Pecuniary embarrassment — an attendant that dogged 
Beethovoi throughout his career — plagued him sorely 
about this time. There had been deaths, and a de- 
predation in the value of paper money — a „ 
matter that affected Beethoven's income to 77 

such an extent that it had sunk as low as ^ 

;£So per annum. This had forced him to negotiate a 
loan of 3300 florins with his friends the Brentanos. 
Albeit the natural goodness of the great man's heart 
directed him to charity's course even under such stress. 
A concert in aid of the poor was being given in Gratz 
(i8iz). Beethoven could not send money, but he for- 
warded the Mount of Olives, Choral Fantasia and other 
MS. scores, for the institution, nor would he hear of any 
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payment in return. later on we find him at Cailsbad 
taking the whole charge of a. benefit concert for the 
sufferers in a fire irtiidi took place at Baden ; and when 
there came the news of the defeat at Vittoria he was to 
the front again not only conducting the concert, but com- 
posing a piece — that extraordinary orchestral composition 
entitled " Wellington's Victory, or the Battle of Vittoria " 
— all for the benefit of the Austrian and Bavarian soldiere, 
wounded at Hanau.^ Never was there a more generous 
heart. 

Now was a busy season for Beethoven. He was at 
the zenith of his powers; his industry was astonishii^. 
In 1814 Vienna was the scene of the Peace Congress,* 
and Beethoven seized the occasion to give two concerts 
for his own benefit. These took place in the Redouteo 
Saal, one of the most magnificent halls and concert rooms 
in Europe. There was an audience of 600 persons, 
including sovereigns, princes and notabilities of State. 

' At thit mncert (Dee. 8th, 1813), the notable nuiEieiaiu Spdvr, 
Silieii, Mayieder, Moscheleg, Romberg and Hummel were in the or- 
chestra ; while Maeltel who initcDted the metronome oiganiied the 
performanee. Schuppaaiigb led the first ^olins, Spobr the second 
ridini ; Salieii muked the time for the cannonades and drums. It was 
a rare assemblage of diitingnished artistes — Beethoven wrote afterwards 
— " Everyone of whom was aniiom for the benefit of the fatherland ; 
and withoat an; thought of precedence or nieiit, they all took theii 
places in the orchestra. The direction of the whole was entrasted to 
me, but only becsiue the miuie was of tnr compoution. If najoae 
else had writteo it, I woald as cheeifiilly have taken my place at the 
Ug dinm I for we had no other motive bat the serving of ont father- 
land, and those who had sacriliced so much foi us." 

* Tlie famous English painter, Sir Thomas Lawrence, was at this 
time in ^enna. It is a pity he did not paint Beetbovett's portrmiL 
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Carl — the Nephew 

It was a period of bustle and sunshine for Beethoven, 
since everyone from the Empress of Austria downwards 
desired K> honour him. He was the recipient of many 
valuable presents, and the proceeds of the concerts 
considerably benefited hia exchequer. Still there were 
drawbacks. His health was far from good, for which 
reason his doctor, Malfatti, had ordered him the baths 
and waters. His deafness, too, was still a source of gre^ 
worry to him — especially as he hated the thought of 
wholly relinquishing the work of conducting. Maelzel, 
the mechanician, was engaged, consequently, to make a 
pair of ear-trumpets for the master, but when, finally, these 
came to hand they proved of little service to the distressed 
man. With all this he was engaged in l^al complica- 
tions sufficient to turn the head of any ordinary being. 
His patron Prince Kinsky had died suddenly, and his 
allowance to the composer was jeopardized to the extent 
that Beethoven had to sue the executors — which, for- 
tunately, he did. Then be had an action r unn ing with 
Maelzel, who, it was alleged, had surreptitiously obtuned 
a copy of the " Battle " Symphony, which he was pro- 
jecting "running" in England. 

Yet a greater distraction awaited Beethoven. His 
brother Carl, who had long been suffiering from consump- 
tion, died (1815) after a more or less reckless life, during 
which he was a constant drain upon the earnings of the 
master ; indeed he had cost him at various times as much 
as 10,000 florins. He left Beethoven the heritage of his 
unhappy son Carl — quite a boy. " So I expect with fiiU 
confidence," ran the words in his brother's ' Will,' "that the 
love he has shown me will pass over to my son Carl, that 
he will do everything for his Intellectual development and 
'3 
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rurther his success in life." And, indeed, this expectation 
was more than fulfilled. Beethoven adopted the boy, and 
from that day forward the prosperity of his nephew was 
Beethoven's chief concern. True till death the composer 
finally left him his sole heir, and a post-morttm search 
among his belongings soon revealed seven looo florins 
bank shares stored in a. drawer. With the subsequent 
sale of furniture, MSS., and other effects this improvident 
scapegrace found himself the possessor of something like 
;^iooo in hard cash — thanks to the abiding love of his 
. , ■ . good uncle. That he could not have &llen 
N^hem '"''' better hands is clear from the tenour 
" of a lovable letter which Beethoven had 

previously written to this brother, a fragment of which is 
as follows : — " God forbid that the natural tie between 
brothers should again be unnaturally torn asunder, for 
even without this my life may not be of long duration. 
I repeat that I have nothii^ against your wife, although 
her conduct towards me has on several occasions been 
unbecoming. Apart from this, my illness, which has 
lasted three months and a half, has made me extremely 
sensitive and excitable. Away with everything which does 
not help to mend the matter, that I, my good Carl, may 
get into a more tranquil condition, so essential for me. 
If you look at my lodging you will see the consequences 
of my being obliged to confide in strangers, especially 
when I am ill. Do not refer to other matters " (probably 
relating to money lent by the musician, of which we 
have already spoken). " If you can come to-day you can 
take Carl with you." This charge involved the master in 
further l^at embroilment — this time with his sister-in-law 
. — whom he deemed an unfit person to have charge of his 
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fatherless nephew. Not without reason, it is to be hoped, 
he questioned her moralitj', sumatning her " Queen of the 
Night," and, determined to can? out the stioi^y expressed 
wish of his dying brother, he placed his charge in one of the 
Vienna schools where his mother could see him monthly. 
This course led to an action at law between Beethoven and 
the widow, and it is to be feared caused the master many 
a pang and many a thaler. The litigation went on for 
four years, for he dearly loved the boy. Beethoven was 
the more atposed to her continual slanders, intrigues, and 
law-suits because he himself, by actii^ vigorously accord- 
ing to his moral conviction, disregarded the inviolable law 
of nature. The mother sought in every possible way to 
regain her infiuence over the boy, who had been removed 
from her ; the boy obeyed only the promptings of his own 
heart when he, contrary to the admonition of his uncle, 
" ran to his mother," and the result naturally was that he 
was false and deceitful towards both parties, and from 
being at first only a spoilt child became thoroughly 
corrupt In 1820 an Appeal was decided in the com- 
poser's favour with the custody of the lad. 

Eventually Beethoven had the satisfaction of getting 
him into the University. Alas !— ^it was a vain step. 
The fellow went from bad to worse — was expelled, 
and after attempting self-destruction was placed for a 
season in an asylum. Beethoven's state of mind at this 
attempt at suicide was shocking to see. When at length 
Carl was discovered severely wounded, and the first anidety 
had been overcome, the accumulation of grief, guilt, and 
sufiering in connection with the circumstance poured down 
like a storm upon his feelings. Schindler, who was an 
eye-witness, reports : " The resolution and firmness which 
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had always been observable in his whole demeanour and 
character vanished at once, and he stood before us an old 
man of about seventy yean of age, involuntarily tractable, 
obedient to every breath of wind." Instead of repaying 
his uncle with gratitude the unhappy nephew rewarded 
his tender generous care with base thanklessness. No 
wonder that at sudi a time Beethoven cried " Gott, Gott, 
mein Hort, mein Fela, o mein AUes du siehst mein Inneres 
und weisst wie webe mir es thut Jemanden leiden macben 
Miissen bei meinem guten Werke fiir meinen theuren 
Karl " (God, God, my strength, my rock 1 Thou canst 
look in my innermost thoughts, and judge how it grieves 
me to cause suffering even by good actions to my heart's 
cme— Carl). Nc» is it surprising that with such turmoil 
and wony Beethoven gave us this while no music 

Not yet was the great man's cup of trouble full. At a 
time when his resources were seriously crippled by expenses 
of law suits, he lost by death a liberal patron — Prince 
Lobkowitz (1816) and with him an allowance which that 
nobleman had been making. This event led to another 
appeal at law, by which one more worry was added to the 
many which eventually drove the master into a premature 
grave. One incident may have somewhat lightened the 
load of existence about the painful period we have just 
dwelt upon. The Corporation of Vienna had shown their 
appreciation of Beethoven and his mu^c by presenting 
him with the Freedom of the city. 

It behoved Beethoven now to concern himself about 
his resources, which — despite the substantial sums that 
from time to time accrued to him — were unequal to the 
many drains, mainly merdtess appeals to which they were 
subjected, and pressing requests, which were rarely, if 
»6 
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ever, refused by him. Of course his fame had reached 
this country, althoi^h a centuiy ago news hardly travelled 
as fast and bithfiilly as they do now, and musical desire 
and enterprise here in England were less urgent than is 
the case to-day. Among those interested in the great 
man of Vienna were the Broadwoods, and it was the then 
head of this eminent firm of pianoforte makers, Mr Thomas 
Broadwood, who caused a very acceptable grand piano to 
be sent as a gift to Beethoven (1817). Beethoven duly 
acknowledged the present in a letter, Uie tenour of which, 
translated from his own doubtful French, runs as follows : 
" Never have I experienced a greater pleasure than your 
advice of the forwarding of the piano which you have 
honoured me in presenting. I shall regard it as an altar 
upon which I will sacrifice to the divine Apollo the best 
offerings of my souL As soon as I receive your splendid 
instrument, I wilt immediately send you the result of the 
first impressions rtich I shall gather from it, and duly 
trust that they may be found worthy of your instrument." ' 
The Philharmonic Society also nude strenuous exertions 
to induce Beethoven to visit England professionally. 30.0 
guineas were assured to him for the engagement, but the 
master — in keeping with a peculiar habit he pksiha 
had of demanding more whenever he received 
<»ers — wanted 400 gumeas. The result was <;o£Ut'^ 
that the negotiations proved fruitless. The „ tiat^ 
Society, nevertheless, bought several of his ^ 
compositions. If they could not secure the master him- 
self, they were determined to acquire some of Ms scores, 
a desirable aim irtiich was attained throi^h the instru- 
mentality of his admirers Messrs Neate, Ries, and BirduU 
■ VientM, Februarr 3rd, tSiS. 
»1 
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the publisher. - These negotiations extended from 1815 
to 181S. 

Just now — 1S18 — however, Beethoven was much occu- 
pied, and according to his own showii^ the state of his 
health did not favour such a journey. In fact, his intention 
was iixed upon relieving himself of at least one stupendous 
musical idea which had taken possession of his ever 
imaginative brain. His friend, the Archduke Rudolph, 
was to be installed as Archbishop of Obniitz, and in the 
winter of 1818-1819 Beethoven had become engrossed in 
a composition suitable for the occasion, the date of which 
was March aoth, 1S20, The work designed for this 
ceremony was a grand Mass, the one in D major. Day 
and night did the indefatigable worker occupy himself 
with the score, until his devotion to his task was looked 
upon as something more than extraordinary. Never 
before had the composer seemed so wholly abstracted 
with a task, a struggle with the elements of composition 
which really alarmed those who were cognizant of what 
was happening. Schindler was an eye-witness of the 
surroundings: — "The house was deserted by servants, 
every comfort was absent. Shut in a room alone, the 
great man resorted to singing, shouting, stamping, as if 
in the throes of mental torture. In appearance he was 
wild, dishevelled, exhausted with long periods of work 
and abstinence from food of any kind." 

Nor could the score be finished for the Installation, and 
no one could guess if it would ever see the light Con- 
ception after conception fastened upon him with such 
rapidity that his brain was continually on the rack with the 
profoundest problems and musical possibilities. Relief only 
came to him in working upon three or foor vast panoramas 
iS 
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at one and tbe same time ; and as was his wont, be at 
this period of pressure added to bis mental and physical 
strain by engaging upon two vast hannoniBl projects, the 
composition of either one of which would have made an 
ordinary man immortal.' It was not until February iSai 
that tbe Mass was completed, and on the i$th of tbe 
following month, two years after the date fixed for the 
ceremony, a &ir copy of the score was sent to the Arch- 
duke. By Beethoven it was regarded as his greatest and 
most successful work ; and truly it is one of the grandest 
and most profound art compositions ever creUed. Not- 
withstandii^ Beethoven bad great difficulty in gettii^ 
subscriptions for tbe work. He addressed circular letters 
to the sovereigns of Prussia, France, Sweden, Saxony and 
Russia, asking for 50 ducats towards its publication, but 
at the expiration of nine months, no more than seven 
copies bad been guaranteed ! Eventually, after much 
wrangling, due as much to Beethoven's <^cult temper 
as to anything else, the Mass, or tbe major part of it, was 
produced with the "Ninth" Symphonyat tbe Karnthnerthor 
Theatre. This was on May 7th, 1814, for which event 
we have to thank his friends Lichnowsky, Schindler, and 
Schuppanzigh. The scores aroused unbounded enthusiasm, 
albeit tbe concert was a failure ; and when it was repeated 
on the 23rd, with little better result, Beethoven so roundly 
abused his fViends, whom he had invited to dine with him, 
that they rose up, burned out of the room, and left Beet- 
hoven and his nephew to eat tbe diimer. 

About this time K.ossini appeared on the horizon of 
musical Europe. Speedily his fame spread to every 
* These scores were the nugniGcent Stnuta in £ major Op. 109, 
and the ' ' Ninth " Symphony. 
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quartei of the Condneot, And there wu scarcely x capital 
jp . . which was not swept by this biiUiant musical 
J, meteor. Beethoven stood unmoved — uncon- 

cenied. And, with what prophetic instinct we 
may credit Beethoven if we regard the musical reputations 
and values of the two composers to-dayl Undismayed and 
unalterable the Vienna master pursued his deep ponderings 
in the very depths of theoretical research and invention — 
pouring forth his fancies and deductions in page after page 
of the "Choral" Symphony and other colossal works mark- 
ing the closing years of the great musician's career. To 
their credit be it said Beethoven's intimate friends did not 
desert him during the Rossini fever, although it is to be 
feared that that fickle, restless body the " public " cared 
little for real music in its thirst for ravishing Italian tune. 
Whether it was, or was not, consolatory to him to receive 
a pubUc proof of esteem at such a time is not altogether 
clear. Nevertheless, when Rossini's glory was at its high- 
est a public Address and demonstration were prepared in 
Beethoven's honour — a step which Scbindler says com- 
forted him greatly in his hour of apparent neglect This 
might easily have been otherwise however, as the great 
composer with his self^xintained, moody temperament, 
devdoping more and more as he grew older, was strongly 
averse to all public manifestadons. In fact he persist- 
ently shunned every attempt made to draw him into 
pubUc view. The purport of this Address, which was 
signed by Prince Lichnowsky and the leading musical 
personages in Vienna, was that he should produce the 
Mass, the Ninth Symphony and a new opera, thus to 
convince the world that Germany could yield greater 
music than could Italy. 

3* 
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Straightened Resources 

None the less Beethoven was kept busy — in(teed, he 
bad nevet been busier. "The publishers' denuuids for 
my works are so great," he wrote in 1833, "that I 
humbly thank the Almighty." And again, "if by God's 
will my health be restored I shall be able to comply with 
all commissions which I am now receiving from all parts 
of Europe, and I may yet acquire prosperity." 

Now, towards what proved, only too truly, to be the 
dosing years of his life, Bee^oven began to have mis- 
givings. FearAil and gloomy thoughts took possession 
of him and these, with his naturally morose 
and serious disposition he aggravated, until 
be weaved them into really frightful pictures 
on which his mind dwelt persistently. Nor did he keep 
all this to himself, but poured out the melancholy story 
of his unhappy lot to business houses and intimates alike. 
The chief of his painful imaginations was a presentiment 
that he was about to die ; another was that he would be 
the victim of actual want, and perhaps starve — morbid 
ideas indeed. 

All too tender-hearted and considerate of others, — 
espedatly of his nephew Carl, for whom he entertained 
an affection which was hopelessly misplaced, — Beet- 
hoven, in order to make more money, pushed on the 
work of composition under conditions which at times 
were appalling. Had this been for his own benefit it 
would be understandable enough — but it was in order 
that he might provide himself with funds wherewith to 
meet the many demands that were constantly being made 
upon his generosity. Else, how could things have reached 
such a pass that in the year iSao, such was the com- 
poser's impecuoiosity, he was reduced to making his 
31 
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diDDCT, for four days, of a. glass of beer and some rolls. 
Uoscnipulous persons besieged him for loans or gifts 
of money upon all sorts of pretences, and there were 
eren those who in order to turn them to their own 
account peculated his scores on the excuse of disposing 
of them to his advantage to a publisher. 

Nevertheless Beethoven was far from being really poor 
in the closing years of his life. His belief that he was, 
and his consequent strenuous efforts towards the last to 
raise money were the outcome simply of a disordered 
brain, the misgivings of a morbid nature aggravated 
by worry, neglect and insidious disease. There were 
the bank shares, for insUnce, which he bad willed 
to his unprofitable nephew Carl, and which the uncle's 
strict consciendousness would not p^mit him to touch. 
The chief publishers of Europe wei« wanting composi- 
tions from Beethoven, and there were Mends on aU 
sides who would have helped him. On December aoth, 
1833, the Philharmonic Society in London again came 
forward and offered him 300 guineas and a benefit 
concert — guaranteed to be of not less value than ^£^500 
if he would visit London with a symphony and concerto, 
but even this n^odation came to nothii^. There was 
really no ground, therefore, for any great anxiety re- 
specting his monetary affairs. If he was in debt at 
about this time, as Thayer calculates he was in the 
spring of 1833 — to the tune of 7000 floiins — he could 
easily have remedied mattras. 

Beethoven's apprehensioiu concerning his condition 
of health, however, were by no means without founda- 
tion : on the contrary, the presentiment of a speedily 
approaching end, which took possession of him so com- 
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[detely, proved to be the fore-shadow of an actual fact 
The mdiSerent state of his health which had always 
more or less troubled him, and which had long kept 
him a 'subject' of the doctors, grew worse, until in 
the winter of 1824 there were decided indications of 
serious stomach troubles. The situation, too, was ren- 
dered worse from the fact that he had fallen out with 
his physicians — as indeed he fell out with everybody, 
and doctors Braunhofer and Staudenheim flatty refused 
to attend him. 

Still he would not give up work — rather he applied 
himself to composition with increased vigour — for no 
other reason it would seem than that he might leave 
his rascal nephew well provided for. In 1824 he placed 
himself in communication with the publisher Schott of 
Mayence, who bought the scores of the Mass «, , ^, 
and 'Ninth ' Symphony for 1000 florins the ri„K_,- 
one, and 600 florins the other. With the ■^J*«*« 
assistance of one Carl Holz, a government oflScial and 
quite a "man about town," who had ingratiated hira- 
sielf into the composer's favour, Beethoven was now at 
the eleventh hour more active in stimulating commercial 
negotiations for his work than he had ever been in the 
whole course of his life. 

About this time Prince Galitzin wrote from St Peters- 
burg commissioning three string quartets which were to 
be liberally paid for when composed and dedicated to 
this Russian noble. These were the Quartets in B flat 
op. 137, B flat op. 130, and the A minor op. 133, 
which were not paid for, as they alt found their way, 
for a ctmsideration, into the hands of the publishers — 
Schott, Scblesinger and Artaria. 
c 33 
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All this while the barden of a slowly-breakmg consdtn- 
tion Isiy on the master's mind. In one of his letters to 
Schott he writes : " I hope that Apollo and the Muses 
will prevent for some time my deUveiy into the hands 
of the Reaper. I am still much under engagements to 
you ; and what my mind is at present filled with must be 
poured out before I go to the Elysian fields." ^ This was 
the year when, anxious about tus "Choral" Symphony, 
Beethoven is seen conducting its first perfonnance — a. 
proceeding which would seem to indicate that even the 
composer's closest friends were unacquainted with the 
full extent of his deafness, or we may conclude they would 
not have allowed him to figure in such an unfortunate 
position. Always irritable and ashamed of his calamity, 
he was no mild cAef ^orchestre, although the bandsmen 
were ever ready to make allowances for, and pocket insults 
and reprimani^ — rebukes which arose invariably from 
Beethoven's own defective hearing. Thus the master, 
despite his many complainings, may have imagined that 
he alone knew the terrible secret to the uttermost. All 
was eventually discovered, however. He had wielded the 
b&ton and led the band, but that this was more by eye 
than ear became painfully palpable. He was as deaf to 
the applause at the conclusion as he had been to the 
strains of his own music. The loving soul already 
mentioned turned him round — and lo I — the sight he 
met must have made his heart bleed. The sympathedc 
concourse, we are told, at once grasped the situation, and 
the demonstration that then followed has been described 
by Schindler as "a volcanic outburst of joy and tears." 

Incessant work and a resolute will were the mainstays 

' Septratber irth, 1S34. 
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apon which the great existence now depended. " I feel 
as if I had written little more than a few notes," be wrote 
to Schott ; and later on, in a letter to W^eler he says, 
"I want to bring a few more worthy scores into die 
world and then to die in peace," So be laboured on 



Nikolaus Johann, Beethoven's second brother, was a 
chemist, who carried on business at Linz and Vienna, 
and later on resided in retirement at Gneixendorf. This 
dispensing chemist bad become suddenly rich by the 
execurion of some peculiar orders he had received from 
the French in the great wars of 1S09. He and the 
composer were on anything but brotherly terms, however, 
— a condition for which the man of drugs must have 
been mainly to blame, inasmuch as there exists abundant 
evidence to prove that no man ever possessed a more 
touching affection for his Idn than did Beethoven. The 
fact is, Beethoven did not approve of the wife which this 
brother had married, so that when he received invitations 
to visit the estate he invariably made excuse. " Could I 
BO &r lower myself to join such bad company 7 " he once 
wrote to his brother. For in spite of all that had been 
done to keep him from that di^racefiil connection, 
brother Jobann, whom he had warned on bis first coming 
to Vienna against "the whole clique of bad women," 
had obeyed his old inclinations, and the results were, if 
possible, more disastrous than in the case of the wife 
of bis other brother — Carl. 

There ever has been, and ever will be, a class of men 
who, with an ingrained love of money, cultivate the art 
of accumulating it so strenuously that in time they be- 
come lost to all sense of everything else, and the apothe- 
35 
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cary belonged to this by no means extinct tribe. The 
resultant was the usual one — the brothers were estranged 
and agreed to differ. Occasionally a sally of insinuation 
escaped both. Thus, one day, Johann from the luxury 
of his retiremait called upon the working musician, and, 
findiiq him out, left his card. It ran : — 

Johann Van Beethoven, 
Land Proprktor, 
The composer rose to the occasion. He returned the 
card forthwith, having endorsed it on the bade ;— 

L. Van Beethoven, 
Brain Proprutor. 
It was to this brother that Beethoven had, perforce, to 
pay a visit in 1836 — a journey which, unhappily, proved 
to be the last he undertook ere essaying that bourne along 
Visiti A ' '^^ch no traveller has yet turned a face. 
B/Lr" Matters had reached a climax with Carl, and 
Beethoven, fearful of his omi approaching' 
end, and unable to neglect his dying broth^s charge, 
required to acquaint the apothecary with his arrangements 
in respect to his nephew. A young man, who having failed 
in his University studies, came to grief in a profession and 
subsequently in trade, proved unsuccessful in an attempt 
at suicide, was expelled the army, and finally ordered 
out of Vienna, was scarcely a fit and proper person to 
become suddenly possessed of a small fortune — for 
Beethoven, with extraordinary love and devotion, was 
straining every nerve to leave this rake in a state of 
independence. To further the end absorbing him he 
would even have resorted to pen and score-paper as he lay 

J« 
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on his bed of sickness, had aot the doctors peremptorily 
refused his appeals to be allowed to compose. 

Johaim permitted this interview in half-heaited fashion, 
and in October 1836 Beethoven, with prodigal Cail, set 
out for Krems, a fifty mile journey from Vienna. " The 
party," as a great critic has it, must have been a curiously 
ill-assorted one — the pompous, money-loving Gutsbesitzer 
(land proprietor) ; his wife — a common frivolous woman 
of questionable character; the ne'er-do-well nephew, in- 
tensely selfish and ready to make game of his uncle or 
make love to his aunt ; and in the midst of them all the 
great composer — deaf^ unddy, unpresentable, setting every 
household rule and household propriety at defiance, by 
turns entirely absorbed and pertinaciously boisterous, ex- 
ploding in rough jokes and hoarse laughter, or burstii^ 
into sudden fury at some absolute misconception, such 
a group has few elements of permanence in it.' 

That the niggardly Johann and his household, in- 
cluding Michael Kren, who was told off to attend upon 
Beethoven, must have been appreciably agiuted by the 
new-comer is certain. The musician— -always wholly ab- 
sorbed in his art, and more than ever so now since he 
felt fired to work " while it was day," had far from left bis 
Beethoven inspirations at home. He would rise at half- 
past five, and even at that early hour would repair to his 
table and start composing, "beating time with bands 
and feet, singing, humming and writing." A jr t a 
hurried breakfast and off he was to the fields (^ 

— the arena of all his inspirations. Alone 
with Nature he sauntered all day about the fields callitig 
' Sir Ge^ge Giove, ' ' Dictionuy of Music and Musiciaiu," toL L 
p. 198. 
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— K milk-cart it is supposed — "the most wretched rehicle 
of hell " as the composer described it — ^trith the two-fold 
mischief of exposing himself to the cold damp elements, 
and his nephew to the offidousaess of the Vienna police, 
— the scapegrace, be it remembered having been expelled 
the dty after the attempt upon bis life. Still home had 
to be reached, and Beethoven though only clad in summer 
clothing resolutely faced all. 

It was a two days' journey, and it cost this wondrous 
man his life — a consequence which would, indeed, bare 
been beyond the power of words or imagination to picture 
had he not already poured out his very life's blood in 
music. Indeed, and indeed, had he shed his entire 
musical self for posterity of all future. Nothing more 
was to come — what might have been in store God only 
knows, but the sand-glass had run its course. Water was 
all that soon afterwards, or ever, was drawn from that 
rich fount — as the sui|;eon tapped him for his disease. 
" Better &om my belly than from my pen " was the btirst 
of the impatient sufferer. 

Beethoven reached his home in the Schwarzspanierhaiu 
and straightway took to his bed. The raw December 
weather had found out the weak spots in his enfeebled 
-,. f. constitution : not only was the stomach ail- 

inv End ™*''* aggravated, but inflammation of the 
^ lungs had set in. Medical assistance was 

of course necessary, yet difficulties presented themselves. 
Beethoven had succeeded in so estranging his former 
physicians that he could not appeal to them — conse- 
quently a doctor Wawruch — a nominee of a billiard 
marker known to indolent Carl — was summoned. Neither 
the phy«cian nor his physic commended themselves to 
40 
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the patient nor arrested the complaints. To add to the 
seriousness of the situation dropsy set in, and on December 
1 8th the su&eting musician was first tapped. This opera- 
tion was repeated on the 8th January, and again on the 
aSth, — with, unhappily, yery little benefit in the patient's 
condition. Then recourse had to be had to a cast-off 
physician, Mal&tti, who, with no great pleasure, eventually 
consented to see the patient Under Mal&tti's treatment 
— vrtierein iced punch took the place of abominable 
herbal decoctions — a decided improvement was manifest, 
so much so, that Beethoven by word and manner ex- 
pressed a di^just for Wawmch's treatment. 

The new year (1827) found the master still confined 
to his bed. He had improved sufficiently to transact 
business, write letters, study Schubert's songs for the first 
time ; pore over a forty-volume set of Handel — Arnold's 
edition — in score which Stumpff the well-known harp- 
maker had very thoughtfully presented to him ; and finally 
took into his own affairs—especially in Carl's interest. 
He committed this hopefiil, only now some nineteen 
years of ^e, to the care of an old lawyer fiiend — Di 
Bach — the apothecary brother persistently declining the 
charge. In his survey Beethoven learnt that he possessed 
7000 florins in bank shares — bought in the prosperous 
time of the Congress — and now set religiously apart for 
Carl. For himself there was nothing, and his long illness 
had involved him in debt. He wanted to compose, so as 
to breast affairs, but the doctors refused to let him. He 
thought, therefore, of an appeal to the Philharmonic Society 
of London, and b^ged his fiiend Moscheles to plead for 
hin. To the great credit of that body let it be stated that 
the Society at the earUest possible moment remitted j^ioo 
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to the dying mim, for he was now unknowingly approach- 
ing his end. The inddent overjoyed BeedioTen, and a 
reaction setting in another tapping was decided upon. 
Little relief followed, and very speedily the disease and 
certain complications obtained the mastery. Friends, 
including Schubert, called and visited the bedside, but it 
was too late — the end was at hand. The great mind was 
prepared for its passing ; indeed, that sorrow which has a 
hewing power, of which Schopenhauer tells us, bad so 
absorbed the composer's pilgrimage that the prospect of 
death — the change to life— instead of being much feared 
must have proved a glorious ei^ectancy for him. 

Killer, as a boy of fifteen, was one of the few who 
saw and spoke with Beethoven during his last days. He 
was the companion of his master Hummel on a profes- 
sional tour to Vienna; and Hiller thus described the 
meeting: — "After having passed through a large ante- 
chamber, where we saw enormous heaps of music tied 
together, and piled up in tall cupboards, we entered 
Beethoven's apartment How my heart beat ! And we 
were not a little surprised to see him sitting at his 
window, with a good-humoured expression on his face. 
The grey-stuff dressing-gown he wore was hanging opeiL 
He had on great boots which reached to his knees. 
Wasted by illness, he appeared to be of tall stature, as 
he rose. He was unshaven, and his grizzled hair fell 
in shaggy masses over his temples. His face cleared, 
and became even fiiendly as he recognised Hummel, 
and he seemed pleased to see him again, embracing 
him cordially. Hummel introduced me. Beethoven 
was very kind, and I took a seat opposite to him at 
the window. Every one knows that conversations with 
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BeethoveD had to take place partly in writing ; he hun- 
self spoke, but the person whom he addressed had to 
write all questioDS and answers. How painful it must 
have been to the man who bad always been ezdtable 
^-even irritable — to have to wait for each answer, and 
to be obliged every instant to rein in his keen and 
brilliant intellect I On such occasions be followed with 
eager eyes the hand that was writing, and seemed rather 
to devour than to read what had been written. 

"When we again stood by his bedside, on the aotb, it 
was easy to see by his words how happy such a mark of 
sympathy had made him ; but he was in a state of extreme 
weakness, and could only speak in a low tone, at intervals. 
'I shall soon have to undertake the great journey,' he 
murmured, after greeting us. Although often giving vent 
to similar forebodings, he still busied himself from time 
to time with sketches and plans, which, alas I were never 
to be realised. Speaking of the noble behaviour of the 
Philharmonic Society, and praising the English people, 
be said that as soon as he got well he should go to 
London and compose a grand symphonic overture for 
his Mends, the English; and that he should also pay 
a visit to Mme. Hummel (who, this time, had accom- 
panied us to his house), and travel about to different 
places. His eyes, which, when we had seen him before, 
retained all their old brightness, were now dim, and he 
could not raise himself in his bed without pain. There 
was now no hope of a cure, and a fatal ending to his 
illoess was rapidly approaching. When we saw him 
again for the last time, on the 33rd March, the aspect 
of the illustrious man was heartrending. He lay bdTore 
us exhausted, uttering low groans at intervals ; no more 
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words passed his iips; his brow was covered with greftt 
diops of sweat At one time he could not find his 
handkerchief. Mme. Hummel instantly produced hers, 
and wiped his face gentlj with it at interrals. I shall 
never forget the look of gratitude in his dim and sunken 
eyes as he turned towards her."^ 

On March 34tb Schindter came and found Beethoren 
with a distorted face, sinking, and almost unable to speak. 
Soon Hummel, Breuning, Hillei and Hiittenbrenner arriTed 
js-gj !md approached the bed^e of the evidently 

^, dying man. " Plaudite amici, conuedia finita 

est," cried Beethoven to his weeping friends. 
Yes — with his grim sarcasm serving him to the last — the 
comedy was, indeed, over ; and his friends might applaud. 
Asked if he would receive the last Sacraments, the master 
answered calmly, " I will ; " and these were administered 
according to the rites of the Koman Church. The last 
intelligible words that escaped his lips were — "I shall 
hear in Heavea" 

Beethoven's strong constitution made a great fight with 
the King of Terrors. All through the day and night of 
the z 5 th, and throughout the following day, was a terrible 
ordeal for the death-watch. As he lay, apparently uncon- 
scious, the last battle set in and continued long into the 
dreary waning day. Then as night drew on Nature her- 
self added to the gloom — a sudden storm of thunder and 
lightning, such as had not been equalled for many a year 
intensified the solemnity of the sick-room — in which his 
brother Johann's wife and Hiittenbrenner were keeping 
vigiL Suddenly an awful o'ash of thunder roused 
even the dying man. The large sunken eyes opened-— 
> Mtmtkfy Muskal Rtcard, June i, 1874. 
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« de nc hed fist wu nised in the air, and wbeo it fdl the 
death agonies were orer — life, the world, and its cwictfiis 
were iK^hing for him — the last breath had left the body 
of Beethoven. As if in coscert with the august life, 
Nature's requiem finallj gave place to a placid night 

Bienning and Scbindler had already gone to Wahring 
Cemetery to choose the spot for the inevitable intennent ; 
and irtien they returned it was to face the moumful duty 
of laying out the corpse and settling all final affidrs. A 
/Mf-m^rtam examination was made by Doctors Wagner 
and Wawruch, following which, worshippers and friends 
issued the followii^ invitation — (a bcsimile) — to the 
ftUKia]: — 
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INVITATION 

TO 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN'S 

FUNERAL, 

Wkkk mill talu ftate m tkt Vjth Marck al ifi.m. 



The Meeting of Mo um e r a will take pUca at the reaidenea of the deceaaod, in the 

Schwanspanier House. No. aoo. at the Glads before the Schotten Gate. 

Hw emttge will pRxaed from there to the TVinitjr Chuieh of the Minorites ia 



AlserStreeL 



The irretrietsble toas to the miuical world of the celelirated tone-master took plae« 

on the a6th Mardi, 1S97. at 6 p.m. Beeihanai died in comequtoce of dropsr, 

in the s6tb year of hli age, after havinf; leceiTed the Holf SacramenL 

The dar ^ obiequies will be made known bj 

L. VAN Bbbthovkn's 

Wertk^ftri and Friatds, 

The news of the death spread tike wild-fire over Europe. 
The Viennese were grief-stricken, knowing that to an 
extent they had failed to appreciate the manner of man 
who had been amongst them. Twenty thousand followed 
the funeral eortige, which provided such a sight as had 
never before been seen in the capital. The scene at 
the church door was distracting, and soldiers had to 
force the way for the passing of the hearse. There were 
eight pall-beaiers, the musicians Eybler, Hummel, Seyfried, 
Kreutzer, Weigl, Gyrowetz, Wurfel and Gansbacher. A 
crowd of appreciative friends — notables all — mournfully 
carrying tapers, surrounded the coffin, the big form oS 
Lablache towering over alt the rest. Four performers oa 
trombones rendered the dead master's own requiem— the 
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Funeral-Equale; and a male choir performed other uppro- 
priate music With the service over the vast processioo 
moved to the cemetery, where a funeral oration was 
delivered by the actor Anschiitz. The last honour was 
paid by Hummel. As the mortal remains were lowered 
oat of sight the famous pianist, with deep emotion, rested 
three laurel wreaths on Uie coffin of the illustrious dead — 
aged fifty-six years and three months. 

The grave was a plain one, near by the spots where 
Schubert, Qement the violinist, and Seyfried were subse- 
quently l^d. It was long neglected, but as recently as 
1863 the remains of both Beethoven and Schubert were 
exhumed and reburied. Over the former there now rests 
a slab of stone headed by an obelisk. All that this 
memorial proclaims is expressed in one sufGdng word 
—BEETHOVEN. 
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Beethoven : The Man. 

A FonnKMt PenoiulitT — Phjsical Appearance — Man uid Mind — 
Characteristic* — Fondness for Jolting — An nodesirable Lodger — 
Some of the Lodgings — Troables with Seiruits — A Bohemian'i 
Den — As a Lover — Female Attachments — A PestillaH iAmma- 
— Temperament and Dispoatioa — Affection for his Nephew 
—Good Traits — Receives Schabert — Opiaions on fellow- 
Moiidans — Beethoven and the Professors — A Bad Man of 
Bosines* — IntellectnaUty in Mnsidam — Beethoven maxims 
— The "Letters" — His Polities — Dismisses Napoleon — Rales 
Goethe— HabiU of Abstiaction— Portraits— Masks, Basts and 
Monnmentt — No Formal Reli^onist— Purity of life — Worth; 
Deeds. 

The consideratioD of Beethoven personally furnishes an 
engrossing study. The grand but uneven p^'Sonality who 
had tasted the qualities of the extremes of obscurity and 
renown will ever provide genuine enquiiers with a rare 
and absorbing subject as a man and fellow-being, apart 
from his attributes as a musician. Beethoven was one of 
those embodiments of the regular and irregular in human 
nature which, marked by strong characteristics — not 
necessarily good ones — go to malce up the striking figures 
of history. He was equally at home in the tap-room 
of the "Swan" and at the table of the palace; and if 
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he erei picked his teeth with the snuffers, this unenviable 
notoriety could only have been obtained as - 

the penalty of some grass wantonness or _ 
studied offence to which, like his ireaks of „ ... 

horseplay, he was not unaddicted. The ■«^*''«^'v 
good and bad, indeed, could both be traced in the 
outward attitude of the great musician, but unquestion- 
ably the good laigely predominated. 

Nature had moulded Beethoven one of her noblest 
sons, yet was there not a little of the contradictory in 
bis character. From first to last his course was a plane 
above the common raadway of life, and throughout a 
strolling career — amid great anxieties and temptations — 
he seldom stepped from it : bom a foremost man, he 
played the part well, if inconsistently. Throughout he 
was firmly impressed with the conviction that he could — 
as he did — do everlasting work, and in more ordinary 
matters sustain great burdens, and cany the heaviest 
everyday loads of life, even of relationship, which weak 
men make it their study to refuse and shirk. This 
symptom of true greatness was perfectly natural. " Man 
is man and master of his fate,"^ and Beethoven was a 
great apostle of the creed. He lived and worked not so 
much for himself as for others, because he felt instinc- 
tively that he should do so, and moreover that he was 
designed for that end. 

When, on October 13th, 1863, the Gesellschafl der 
Musikfreunde exhumed and reburied Schubert, the occa- 
sion (prompted by a certain inquisitivcness which is 
rampant everywhere), was used for disturbing Beet- 
hoven's bones, which lay three places higher up in the 
' Tennyton. 
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Ortsfriedhof of Wahring. The skeleton of the Bonn 
master proved him to be 5 ft 5 in. h^h so that like 
maay of the world's greatest men, he was below medium 
stature. 

There is a full-length sketch of Beethoven in line bjr 
Lyser that is splendidly characteiistic of the master, and 
which— beyond the fact of the hat being on one side of 
-. . . the head instead of straight on — has been 
Jl^^ proDOunced by no less an authority than 
Pr*'^^ Beethoven's friend Breuning to be a particu- 
larly accurate presentment. It looks so. We 
see the thick-set, broad-shouldered little giant — Seyfried 
said he was the "image of strength" — not quite pro- 
portionately formed, but with all the "cut" of a great 
personality. It sets out too the extraordinary intellectual 
features of Beethoven. 

The head was large, with a grand forehead, greM 
breadth of jaw, and somewhat protruding lips, the lower 
one more developed in his later years as the habit 
of serious reflection and set thot^ht grew more intense. 
A profuse mass of black hur, cast upwards and back- 
wards, left the fiill open face — the more striking with 
its ruddy clean-shaven skin. As Beethoven grew older 
and bore the brunt of excessive troubles, his hair, as 
abundant as ever, turned white, but remained a great 
ornament behind his red bu^ as we are informed, 
from early youth pock-marked face.^ The eyes arched 
with luxuriant brows were, indeed, the mirror of his 
■oul. Large and jet-black, they were full of the fire 
of genius, and on occasions of special joy or iospira 
tioD were remarkably bright and peculiarly piercing 
' Bemluid, Breuning, SefFried uid otheti. 
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The teeth — beautifully white and regular — were much 
sbowD in laughing; happily, the careless man at least 
kept them brushed Unlike his hands, Beethoven's 
feet were small and graceful The /ormer were ugly, 
thick, dumpy, with short untapering fingers, which could 
stretch little over an octave and afforded anything but 
Qie imjn'ession of grace or fluency over the piano keys. 
His voice varied. When quite himself it was light in 
tone, and singularly affecting; but when forced, as it 
so often was, on occasions of anger and temper, it 
became very rough and far from sympathetic 

Inclined to be a handsome young man, as the minia- 
ture by Kiigelgen suggests, he did not improve in looks 
as the strain of musical storm and stress told its in- 
evitable tale. Yet there were occasions when his smile 
was something to witness, when the rare soul and in- 
tellect of the master burst through the lines of the 
serious, earnest face, and all who were fortunate enough 
to witness it were richer by an experience that could 
never be forgotten. It is to be regretted that there 
were not longer periods of this elasticity of mind; but 
alas 1 the troubles of life, many , of them of the com- 
poser's own creating, were more than he could manage 
to regard philosophically, while his temper and surround- 
ings suffered accordingly. Unlike more than one of the 
great musicians he allowed no amount of patronage to 
influence his freedom of mode or thought. It might 
have been better had it been otherwise. If, tike Haydn, 
he had been fated to appear in a court costume of 
official blue and silver — though he hated the idea of 
being a salaried lackey, the ordeal might probably have 
brought good results. As it was the good beginnings 
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made with his exterior — the sUk stockings, long boots, 
sword, peruque with tag behind, double eyeglass and 
seal ring — the whole amounting to a young man's most 
fashionable attire, ultimately gave way to a complete 
carelessness as to outside appearances. He now shaved 
himself irregulariy and hacked his face terribly in the 
process, so that at times his beard, as when Czemy first 
met him, showed a seven days' growth. This, widi his 
„ . shocks of unkempt hair standing erect, ears 

u-.^ iUled with medicated wool, and clothes of 

a hairy substance that might have suited a 
hermit, contributed to a strange spectacle. His great 
admirer, and his ideal — the Countess Gallenberg — could 
not refrain from noticing his appearance. "He was 
meanly dressed," she telb us, "very ugly to look at, 
but full of nobility and fine feeling and highly cultivated." 

Yes I Beethoven's nobility of mien never left him to 
the last, and though as years passed he grew harsh in 
his features, neglected himself and got shockingly untidy, 
his grand face never wholly lost its rare expressiveness. 

With no other of the great masters was the dash of 
life so keen and so sustained. Boyhood, early man- 
hood, and middle age were each mariced by consuming 
troubles and toil, which death alone ended. Much of 
the gloominess and abstractedness of Beethoven may 
be charitably set down to those periods of inward 
working out of musical ideas, whether indoors or out. 
Then there was Ms early deafiiess which, while it in- 
commoded him at every turn in his artistic labours, 
caused him also perpetual mental reflection and misery. 
Add to this his general bad health, a suggestion of 
hereditary taint, and constant dependence upon medical 
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men more or less skilful; bis slowly wearing stom&ch 
disease — which eventually killed him — the sum of these 
considered and it is little surprising that he engendered 
a vile temper that gave him chronic dyspepsia, wfaicb, 
in its turn, reflected itself in his features and taciturn 
and bearish moods. Rocklitz has described him as a 
"genius brought up on a desert island, and dropped 
suddenly into civilisation." 

The riddle of humanity is more perplexing than ever 
if we seek to solve it through the person of Beethoven. 
The wonder is that out of such an existence — an exist- 
ence compounded to some extent of self-inflicted tor- 
ments and of miseries for which he may have been 
but partially responsible, should have poured such floods 
of pre-eminent mu«c — music that will live to feed the 
souls of mortals as long as the sun shall shine. 

On his death-bed Beethoven read Scott for the first 
time. He threw "Kenilworth" down with the utter- 
ance, "the man only writes for money," and may, or 
may not, have been propounding a solemn charaeter 
truth. In any case the real Beethoven was . . 

speaking, albdt with his usual perverse in- 
consistency. No art-worker of any note was ever more 
infected probably with a life-long yearning for money 
than was the Borm master. Yet was this not for him- 
atM, but invariably for others, or in order that be might 
the better acquit obligations which were neither legally 
nor rightfully his own. Thus his expressed hope in one 
of his 1822 letters that he might "yet acquire pro- 
sperity " had infinitely less to do with his own reputa- 
tion and convenience than with the fiiture comfort and 
safety of his rascal nephew. Throughout his life we 
S3 
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find Beethoven playing the part of the great good maa 
ID no mild Eashlon. 

The study of the personality— difficult as it is, and 
incongruous as it undoubtedly was, — affords a singularly 
interesting feature in our Beethoviana. The world, happily, 
knows much of Beethoven's music. To know more, to 
understand the man, we must, as our great historian says 
in one of his Essays, "look beyond the individual man 
and his actions or interests, and view him in combination 
with his fellows."^ Here he stands out in bold relief. 
Vamhagen von Ense after an intimate acquaintance found 
the man in him stronger than the artist Beethoven was 
as much a good citizen, a sterling fellow, kind relation and 
friend, as he was a great musician. The keynote of his 
whole character may be touched in the brave step he took 
when his unhappy father died. He gathered the reins and 
kept things together — working with might and main to 
preserve the humble home. Then, his whole artistic 
life affords a grand model for every earnest student 
plodding on towards some high aim. There never was 
a more genuine worker. "The art of taking infinite 
pains" was the real secret of his vast success. His 
Sketch-books show this and indicate how every idea 
that occurred to him as being worth keeping was duly 
noted and improved over and over again. The manner 
in which he wove these threads of themes into vast 
musical constructions, his rigid correction and finish of 
every idea, and the extraordinary working and develop- 
ment which he threw into each one of his thousand 
movements, stamp him as one of the most consummate 
toilers that the world has ever pmised or blamed. 
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As s Echoolboj Beethoven was reserved, having little 
of that boisterous element which characterises ninety-nine 
out of every hundred lads. Caring little for boyish amuse- 
ments, he was noticed to be invariably self-contained, 
quiet, and reflective. He preferred to be alone, and this 
love of solitude — which was marked throughout his life — 
gave him precious time to devote to his favourite pursuit 
— that of forming music both on paper and the pianoforte. 

His marvdlons capacity for work showed itself very 
early in life, for he began composing with a purpose 
before most children have done with their toys. The 
manner in which he early soaght, or was prompted to 
seek for patronage in the highest quarters was also but 
the beginnii^ of a ceaseless striving for reward and 
recognition which continued until he lay on his last bed. 
His musical industry generally, too, must have been 
astonishing indeed for turn to have made the theoretical 
and technical advance in his art which contemporaries so 
loudly i'tI'''*" — in addition to which there was his general 
education to be remembered, and this received no un- 
grudging share of his time and thought. It is manifestly 
clear that Beethoven, as a youth, was an exceptionally 
earnest toiler — with all that seriousness which developed 
so mightily in the after man. That he was well conducted, 
trustworthy, and had won the respect and affection of 
others is evident from the nmnner in which he kept his 
various appointments, and the efforts made by those in 
authority to advance his interests whenever, and wherever 
possible. It is hardly necessary to further emphasise 
the fact that Beethoven's natural temperament was by no 
means even or pleasing. Indeed, some of the situations 
in which be figures, while they rob the chief actor of much 
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of that romantic halo which weaves itself so readily round 
a great master — a musician, particularly — can only be 
accounted for on the principle that musicians of a high 
Older must not be judged as mortals who Terolve in tiie 
ordinary sphere of the unimaginative. Beethoven, at any 
rate, both in his own words and through the testimony of 
others, has furnished ample proof of bmg no common- 
place character — apart altogether from any consideratioii 
of him as a musician. Whatever he was inwardly — and 
he was good at heart — he had a brusque, inconsiderate 
and sometimes downright rude and boorish bearii^ to- 
wards others, which often caused a pang to those who 
were devotedly concerned for his welfare. Spohr gives 
the following picture of their first meeting in 1815 : — 
" We sat down at the same table, and Beethoven became 
very chatty, which much surprised the company, as he 
was genet^y taciturn, and sat gazing listlessly before 
him. But it was an unpleasant task to majce him hear 
me, and I was obliged to speak so loud as to be heard 
in the third room off. Beethoven now came frequently 
to these dining-rooms, and visited me also at my house. 
We there soon became well acquainted. Beethoven was 
a little blunt, not to say uncouth; but a truthful eye 
beamed from under his bushy eyebrows."^ At times 
wonderfully considerate for others, there were occasions 
when his behaviour was ill-advised, ungenerous and un- 
called-for to a degree. No one of the great masters of 
music was ever blessed with a finer intellect, or possessed 
keener mental perception or h^her motive than Beethoven ; 
yet, when r^aiding him as the man apart from the musician, 
it is impossible to leave the subject with a quite satisfactory 
* "AntoMognphy," p*ge 184. 
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inipression that we have been in the company of a real 
hero among men. 

One of the marked characteristics that showed itself 
very early in Beethoven's life, and remained ever after- 
wards, was his fondness for joking, which not only took 
a practical shape, but often developed into Pond 
sheer horse-play. When but a youth of fifteen , j ,. 
years (1785), he was organist of the Electoral f^J"'*^ 
Chapel at Bonn, whereat was a coxcomb who was constantly 
pluming himself upon his singing abilities, or Upon the 
inabihty of the accompanist to disconcert or " throw him 
out " when singing. Beethoven soon made a wager that 
be would bring him to a standstill, and at one of the 
services in Passion week, while the singer was warbling in 
the most approved fashion, Beethoven, by a gradual and 
adroit modulation, suddenly landed the vocaUst in a region 
in which he could not move nor do anything but leave off 
sii^jing. The trick was almost too complete. Choking 
wi^ rage, the sing« complained to the Elector, who — 
wise man — acted on the audi alteram partem principle 
and came to the conclusion that both were in the wrong, 
while if there was any difference, more blame attached 
to the singer for his meanness in complaining of bis 
antagonist after having himself been a party to the wager. 

We have Seyfried's testimony that one autumn day of 
1835, Kublau and some kindred spirits set out for Baden 
where Beethoven then was. With great glee the master 
escorted them to a neighbouring "Bier-Garten" and a 
jovial day was the result. The quantity and quality of 
Ae champagne so moved Kuhlau that he extemporised a 
canon in honour of Beethoven. There and then Beethoven 
responded, but the morning, bringing its reflections, the 
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constant, self-criticising composer changed his mind and 
sent Kuhlau a note with the following : — 




The note ran thus : — 

3 S^lcmttr. 

" I must confess that the champagne got too much into 
my head last night, and has once more shown me that it 
rather confuses my wits than assists them ; for though it 
is usually easy enough for me to give an answer on the 
spot, I declare I do not in the least know what I wrote 
last night." ^ 

When Beethoven heard that his friend, and sometime 
mastcrfortheviola,hadmarried, he wrote: " Schuppanzigh 
is married. I hear that his wife is as fat as himself. What 
a family ! ! " Nor was he above a twit for his good-looking 
friend who had attained most abundant proportions. " My 
Lord Falstaff," Beethoven nicknamed turn, and so referred 
to him in writit^. Another piece of drollery referring to 
Schuppanzigh was scrawled by Beethoven on the fly-leaf 
of his Sonata, op. aS : — 



"Diclioniiy of Muuc and Mnnciaiu," Vol. : 
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Schdp-paA-iigh, O 



What also looks like a joke is the title in the Sketch- 
book to the slow movement of the Quartet in F, 
"Einen Trauerweiden oder Akazienbaam aufs Grabmeines 
Bruders."^ His brother Carl's marriage certificate had 
only just been signed, and Beethoven, having given up 
probablj all hopes of matrimony, may have seized this 
occasion and method of expressing his feelings concern- 
ing the rite and the step which his brother had elected to 
take. 

£ven the softer sex were not spared Beethoven's wanton 
love of frolic. His head was not an unusually tidy one, 
yet this did not prevent him being the recipient of Se- 
quent requests for locks of his hair ; indeed, had the com- 
poser gratified a small percentage of such requests, he 
would soon have been bald. He was known, however, to 
occasionally respond to them, especially to ladies ! Thus 
encouraged, the wife of a Viennese pianoforte player and 
composer, who had long possessed a desire for a lock of 
his hair, induced a friend to solicit the precious relic. 
The friend suggested a joke, and the sending a lock of 
hair from a goat's beard, which Beethovm's coarse grey 
hair closely resembled. Shortly afterwards tbe lady was 

' " A weeping;- willow or aoda tree over (he grave of my brotber," 
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inrormed of the trick. An indignant letter was written to 
the composer upon his lack of galkntry, and this, as might 
be expected, drew forth a full apology from the composer 
and one of h^s best locks that could be spared. The 
friend who had su^ested the deception was waimly rated 
for his pains. 

The nick-names that he applies to his friends — whether 
high-born or low — are extraordinary, and when not in good 
taste are unquestionably exactly the reverse. "Ass of a 
Lobkowitz " he styles his good friend the prince ; his 
brother Johann is stigmatiied "Brain-eater," " Asians," 
and the like ; while Leidesdorf, the composer, is let off 
with " Village of Sorrow " — Dort des Leides. Zmeskall, 
who was so good to him in his domestic trials, comes 
in for constant banterings — " Carnival scamp," " Court 
Secretary and, member of the Society of the Single 
Blessed," "Confounded little quondam musical Count," 
" Wretched invited guest," " not musical Count but 
gobbling Count," "Dinner Count," "Supper Count," 
"Sublime Commandant Pacha of various mouldering for- 
tresses I I ! !" Bernard is "Bernardus non Sanctus"; 
Holz he addresses as "lieber Holz von Kzeuze Christ!,'' 
and so on. He himself is " Generalissimus," " Haupt- 
mann," "the Captain," Haslinger "Adjutant," Knuipholz, 
the "fool," with Sdiuppanzigh and Bolderini as "Sir 
Fal staff," &c. 

The joke had never to be i^ainst Beethoven, however, 
or there was an enipdon at once. A shaA of wit, or the 
most evident piece of pleasantry, with him as the target, 
was resented fhriously. One day Prince Lictmowsky came 
to Beethoven, begging him to listen to something he had 
composed. The Prince sat down to the pianoforte and 
6e 
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tolled off a part of the famous Andante ia F, of the 
"Waldst^" Sonata (which, it appeara, the composer 
had played to Ries, and Ries bad repeated to the Prince). 
Before the talented amateur had progressed far, Beethoven 
rose up in a towering rage, shut down the piano, roundly 
abased the Prince, and from that day forward played it 
no more in Ries's presence. He turned his back for 
ever also upon the deret musician Himmel for no greater 
slight than a well-deserved rebuke. Himmel, while 
playing and extemporising, had been nettled by a 
remaik as to when he was really "gomg to b^in." 
Sometime afterwards Beethoven was apprised of the 
invention of a lantern for the blind ! On realising 
the thrust, he was absolutely red-hot with rage at 
Himmel. 

But everyone should go to his " Letters " and hear 
&om his own pen the many stories of his escapades with 
servants, — antics like that of emptying a tureen of stew 
over the head of an incompetent waiter — together with 
his ideas of men and things as they were about him 
generally. 

As a lo(^r, Beethoven had few equals. Probably 
there never was a more troublesome occupant of rooms, 
or one who could more successfully try the patience of 
those about him. If he was not at war with his landlord, 
then it was his landlady or feltow-lodgers who, rightly or 
wrongly, were engaging his execrations. Wholly lost in 
music, the thought never entered his head of what an 
intolerable neighbour he distinctly was, and at all hours of 
the day and night he was at his pianoforte, pouring forth 
and rounding off the music that filled his soul. His 
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tempestuous energy in piAying coaverted the iDstrument 
A jj aa 'a were into a complete orchestra, and it 

itesimi/e 1*^*' occurred to him that this laudable 
■^, industry might possibly prove trying to the 

^ nerves of others. It is easy to understand, tod 

that as his deafness increased, and he struck and thumped 
harder and harder, this did not tend towards the peacefiil 
slumberings of those above and below bim. 

Nor was this alt. The music that racked his brun gave 
him no rest — he became an inspired madman. For hours 
he would pace his room, " howling and roaring," at it has 
been put ; or he would stand beating time to the music 
that was so vividly present to-liis mind. This soon put 
him into a temble exgitement, which could only be 
allayed by a frequeoC recourse to the water ji^^ the 
contents of which- he poured over his head and bared 
aims until the floor was swimming with water. Damaged 
ceilings were the consequence — and with complaints as to 
these, discord between owner and tenant was set going. 
Then the fellow-lodgers threatened to quit unless the 
' madman ' vent, so that on the whole there was a little 
of the 'undesirable' about Beethoven as a lodger. A 
worse habit affected the owner more than the com- 
poser's fellow-lodgers. He injured the furniture in terrible 
fashion. Rather than lose his customary walks, he would 
go out in the wettest of weathers, then come in dripping 
with rain and shake the water from his hat and clothes, 
qiute oblivious, seemingly, that he was spoiling the carpets, 
coverings and furniture. He had a habit of shaving at 
his window and passers-by could see and somedmes pelted 
him. Of course the landladies objected, but he would 
not discontinue the practice, preferring to pack up bis 
6a 
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things and seek fresh lodgii^. For this and similar 
reasons he was at one time paying the rent of four 
lodgings at once. Moscbeles vouches for the truth of the 
following incident : — " When I came early in the momit^ 
to Beethoven he was still tyit^ in bed ; he happened to 
be in remarkably good spirits, jumped up immediately, 
and placed himself at the window looking out on the 
Schottenbastei just as he was, with the view of examining 
the Fidelia numbers which I had ariai^ed. Naturally 
a crowd of boys collected under the window when he 

roared out: "Now, what do those boys want?" I 

laughed and pointed to his own figure. " Yes, yes, you 
are quite right," he said, and hastily put on a dressing- 
gown ! To detail all Beethoven's lodging- ^^ , . 
house experiences and troubles would be Lodeines 
superfluous here. An example or two will ^ ^ 

suffice. His first lodgmg afler settling in Vienna was a 
garret over a printer's shop in Alservorstadt. Subse- 
quently he shared with Breuning some rooms in the 
B.othe-haus, but soon fell out with the Mend whose 
Eamily had been so good to him. The quanel was not 
on account of any money that was involved — the com- 
poser was above that — but because of some insinuations 
respecting his meanness. There was yet another point. 
Beethoven had omitted to give his previous landlord 
notice, with the result that on this occasion again he 
had to face the paying of two rents simultaneously. At 
another time he was in the low-lying " tiefen-Graben " 
which he soon afterwards exchanged for a higher situated 
room in the SaJIerstatte. He also tried the Ungergasse 
near the Landstrasse gate. From 1804 to 1B07 he had 
rooms in the house of Baron Fasqualad on the Molker- 
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bastion in Vienna. It was an uncomfortable abode on 
the fourth story, and iadi^ due north — removed conse- 
quently from the sun's tays which were so necessary to 
a nature such as his. Doubtless he was anxious to be 
near his patrons the Lichnowskys and Erdodys, who 
occupied a large house over the Schottengate. A break 
with the Countess Erdody occurred however, whereupon 
the masterful man betook himself to the other side of 
Vienna for a couple of years. 

In the summer it was his wont to quit the city for the 
country. Then he would repair to Hetzendorf, Dobling, 
or one other of the environs and country places around 
Vienna, or he would go further afield to Modling or 
Baden. Not always were the changes thrust upon him. 
He frequently was the objector and injured person. Thus 
in the autumn of 1800 he was at the Griltparzers' house 
at Untei Dobling, a short walk out of Vienna ; but one 
day discovering Madame Grillparzer listening to bis play- 
ing outside the door, he became fiirious and offensive 
— quitting the place forthwith. In a similar fashion 
he suddenly left a habitation because he had detected 
Gelinek — who lodged in the same house — stealing his 
themes, and reprodudng them on his (Gelinek's) piano. 
On another occasion he resolved to quit a really comfort- 
able lodging, for which he had paid 400 florins in respect 
to advanced tenancy, for no other reason than that the 
landlord, Pronay, woiAd raise his hat whenever Beethoven 
crossed his path ! He could have fared little better when 
he had lodgings free at the theatre, as he often did, inas- 
much as he was then face to face with his own servants — 
and these he never could manage. 

That his landlords were considerate towards the man 
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of genius there is every indication. Baron Pasqualati, 
for instance, would never allow Beethoven's lodgings on 
the Molker-bastion to be let over his head, although the 
tenant forsook them as he did the apartments of the 
nobility for unconscionably long intervals. " Let them 
alone" was his, like their, invariable reply, "Beethoven 
is sure to come back." The actual building in which 
the gieat musician was lodging when be died was the 
Black Spaniards' bouse — the Schwarz-spanierhaus, of 
which we give an illustration. He migrated there 
in the autumn of 1835, and lemained untU the day of 
his death. It was originally a monastery of the Bene- 
dictines. The composer was lodged in the upper story, 
and from his bed could see the houses of Lichnovrsky, 
Erdody and Breuning. It was a tit place for the passing 
harmonist He had sunshine, which was all that he aaved, 
moreover he could contemplate the vast disparity between 
his own life-long simple for art, and the ease and afflu- 
«ice of fortunate aristocracy within the walls which he 
could see whenever he raised his poor head on his arm 
off his sick-bed. 

No one was more helpful to the composer in his domes- 
tic anxieties than was Zmeskall, who never hesitated to 
render every assistance in his power whenever the bad- 
manager-Beethoven was afflicted — as he often was— with 
household discords, and even at open war with servants. 
One of Beethoven's earhest friends in Vienna, Zmeskall, 
often had more trouble of this kind thrust upon him than 
most men would care for, be probably knew, however, 
the vagaries of the genius. " My most excellent, high 
and we^-bom Herr v. Zmeskall " Beethoven would address 
his Mend, and then proceed to prefer whatever point re- 
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quired ui^ent tieatmeDt A sample or bo of thes^ all of 
diSerent dates, aie as amusing as they are characteristic: — 

" I leave it entirely to you to do the best you can about 
my servant, only henceforth the Countess Erdody must 
not attempt to exercise the smallest influence over him." 
TVimhliL — " ^ suitable lodgmg has just been found 

... out for me, but I need someone to help me 

^iemanii "* *^* affair. I cannot employ my brother 
because he only recommends what costs 
least money. Let me know, therefore, if we can go to- 
gether to look at the house. It is in the Klepperstall." ^ 
— "Herzog is to see you to^y. He intends to take 
the post of my man-servant ; you may agree to give him 
thirty florins, with his wife oiMiga/a, firing, light and 
morning livery found. — I must have someone who knows 
how to cook, for if my food continues as bad as it now is, 
I shall always be ill." — "Supposing you have no other 
fault to find with the man (and if so, I beg you will 
candidly mention it), I intend to engage him, for you 
know that it is no object with me to have my hair dressed. 
It would be more to the purpose if my finances could be 
dressed, or rtdressei?' 

" About another servant as the conduct of my present 
one is such that I cannot keep him." (This is the servant 
who enjoys the reputation of scratching Beethoven's face.) 
"He was eng^ed on the 25th of April, so on the 35th 
September he will have been five months with me, and 
he received fifty florins on account. The money for his 
boots will be reckoned from the third month (in my 
service) and from that time at the rate of forty florins per 
annum, his livery also liom the third month. From the 
■Letter, April ryth, 1809. 
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very first I resolved not to keep hin, bat deUyed dis- 
charging him as I wished to get back the value of my 
florins. . . . YoTi know pretty well the servant I require, 
good, steady conduct and character, and not of a blood- 
thirsty nature, that I may feel my life to be safe. It would 
be well if he understood a little tailorii^.'" — "When you 
have a moment's leisure, let me know the probable Cost 
of a. livery, without linen, but including hat and boots. 
Strange things have come to pass in my house. The man 
is off to the devil 1 I am thankful to say, whereas his wife 
seems the more resolved to take root here,"' 

Frau von Streicher was another who helped to ti^ the 
load of housekeeping troubles off the back of the harassed 
composer, — for, as time went on, he seemed to get deeper 
into the slough of domestic ills. Here are extracts from 
his letters to this admirable lady on this not pleasant 
subject: — "Nanyis not strictly honest, and an odiously 
stupid animal into the bargain. Such people must be 
managed not by love but by fiar. I now see this clearly. 
Her account-book alone cannot show you everything 
clearly, you must drop in unexpectedly at dinner-time, 
like an avenging angel, to see with your own eyes JoM/ 
we actually have, I never dine at home now unless I 
have some friend as my guest, for I have no irish to pay 
as much for one person as would serve for four." — " You 
are aware that I dischai^cd B. (Baberl) yesterday. I 
cannot endure either of these vile creatures. I wonder if 
Nany will behave rather better from the departure of her 
colle^lueP I doubt it, but in that case I shall send her 
packing without any ceremony. She is too uneducated 
■Letter, September jtb, 1816. 
*Lettei, December l6th, 1816. 
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for « hoasdce^>6r— indeed quite a beojt, but the other, in 
spite of her pretty face, is even lower than the beasta." 
— "I am rather better, though to^ay I have again been 
obl^ed to endure a good deal from Nany, but I shied half- 
a-dozen books at her head by way of a New Year's gift." * 

" Nuiy yesterday took me to task in the vulgar manner 
usnal witii people of her low class about my complaining 
to you. ... All the devilry began yesterday morning, but 
I made shcnt work of it by throwing the heavy arm-duur 
beside my bed at B.'s head." If more is wanted, an idea 
of his domestic felicity may be formed by a glance at his 
diary of the year 1819: "January 31. — Given notice to 
the housekeeper. February 15. — The cook has come. 
March 8, — Given 14 days' notice to the cook. March aa. 
—The new housekeeper has come. May 12. — ^Arrived at 
Modlin. Miser et pauper sum." And so on in the same 
ke,. 

Indulging in this method of managmg his domestics, it 
is little wonder that changes were as constant as they were 
probably necessary, especially as he was a difGcult man to 
please in the culinary department. Among his favourite 
dishes was a bread soup, made in the manner of pap, in 
which he indulged every Thursday. To compose this, ten 
e^s were set before him, which he tried before mixing 
them with the other ingredients, and if it unfortunately 
happened that any of them were musty, a grand scene 
ensued; the offending cook was summoned to the pre- 
sence by a tremendous ejaculation. She, however, well 
knowing what might occur, took caie cautiously to stand 
on the threshold of the door, prepared to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat; but the moment she made her appear- 
> LHten, 1819. 
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ance the attack commenced, and the broken t:ggt, like 
bombs from well-diiected batteries, flew about her eais, 
their yellow and white contents corering her with viscous 
streams. 

That the servants had a trying time of it is palpable 
enough. A more careless, untidy man never was. One 
who visited him says, "The most exquisite confusion 
reigned in his house. Books and music were . 

scattered in all directions ; here the residue ».i^_.;,.', 
of a cold luncheon — there some fiill, some j, 

half-empded, bottles. On the desk the hasty 
sketch of a new quartet ; in another comer the remains 
of breakfast On the pianoforte, the scribbled hints for 
a noble symphony, yet little more than in embryo — hard 
by, a proof-sheet, waiting to be returned. Letters from 
friends, and on business, spread all over the floor. Be- 
tween the windows a goodly Stracchino cheese : on one 
side of it ample vest^es of a genuine Verona Salami ; and, 
notwithstanding all this conbsion, he constantly eulogised, 
with Ciceronian eloquence, his own neatness and love of 
order ! When, however, for whole hours, days, and often 
weeks, something misbdd was looked for, and all search 
had proved fruitless, then he chained his tone, and bitterly 
complained that everything was done to aimoy him. But 
the servants knew the natural goodness of their master ; 
they suffered him to rave, and in a few minutes all was 
forgotten, — till a similar occasion renewed the scene." 

Here we must go more fully into Beethoven's matri- 
monial lingerings, since they constitute quite a feature ' 
of his history. It is scarcely siuprisii^ that a. nature like 
Beethoven's — a heart and soul and intellect ever qualifying 
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for soaiiogs h^er and higher in imaginadve, romantic 
realms, — ^ould fully realise the wondrous possibilities 
of Love, the principle of existence and its only end, as 
all should know. Too truly, perhaps, vas his the mind 
adequately to appreciate 

" That Dibit of the rntleu soul, 

Wlioie citcle gnca the confinei of space, 

Bounding within the limita of its race 

Utmoct eitremes."' 

Yet, though perpetually in love, Beethoven, as we have 
seen, never married — an unaccountable matter, cousider- 
. ing his views of the wedded state, and remem- 

j bering that his extraordinary musical power, 

and striking, though far from handsome, 
personality attracted women to a not less de^ee than 
they magnetised men. Despite his exterior, he was much 
encouraged by the other sex, whether high-bom or low. 
" Ob, God I let me at last find her who is destined to be 
mine, and who shall strengthen me in virtue," was his life- 
long cry ; but withal he got no farther towards the married 
state. There is some reason to fear that he loved not 
wisely but too zealously, and that his attachments, though 
honourable, were betimes of a promiscuous order. While 
bvouring women of rank, he was not proof against the 
pretty ways of cofiee-shop waitresses and tailors' daughters,* 

>Boker. 

* "Beethoven never visited me more frequently," Mtys Rica, in 
Wq;elei's "Biographical Noticet," "th«n when I lived in the hcmse 
of ft tailor, with tbtec very handsome, but thoioughly lespectable 
daughters," In a letter to Riei (July 24, 1804), Beetbovet) gives this 
warning : " Do not be too much addicted to tailoring ; remember mt 
to the birest of the fair, and send me half a doien needles." 
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a point whidi discounts his worth as a swain. We find 
two score or more ladies immortalised in his dedications, 
a number which falls fcr short of those to whom he pre- 
fened his extrav^ant gallantries. Few great men have 
proved less insensible to the charms of the fair sex, and 
even if his vast genius, through that most impressive and 
subtle medium of all art, failed to touch every heart, 
Beethoven's notions of love jrere still sufficiently exdting 
to arouse the least impressionable of his tender acquaint- 
ances and correspondents. His flights of romance were 
positively astonishing, and would have done credit to the 
methods of the Middle ^es. 

That in several respects marriage would have been 
advantagcotis to the master there is no doubt, for he 
possessed not the merest aptitude for dealing with matters 
of household management Whether such a marriage 
would have suited a possible Mrs Beethoven is quite 
another quesdon. The tribulations showered on un- 
fortunate housekeepers would have been terribly mis- 
placed if heaped upon the head of a devoted wife. The 
true student of Beethoven prefers him as he remained, 
dnce there is proof that he deserved it His loves were 
too many, and his protestations too profuse, to prove 
effective anywhere; and though some can admire the great 
mnsicjan for his sympathy with the matrimonial estate, 
the close enquirer into Beethoven's character finds him 
a queer being, who from early youth was never quite con- 
valescent from a disease called ' Love.' 

When litde more than twenty years old he fell in love 
with Babette,' daughter of the proprietress of the coffee- 
house where he took his meals. At the age of twenty- 
* Subsequent^ the ConnteK BeldubuKh. 
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three, Eleonora tod Brenning waa his human ideal, and 
would probably have made Urn a good vife. Tbia lady 
administered to hi> creature comforts, and besides knit- 
ting him woollen comfoiten, worked tlie most acceptable 
Angola waistcoats. Writing to her from ^^eona, the 
PimaU At T^"*"? virtuoso adds : — " I venture to make 
taehjutnls *"** niore request — it proceeds from my great 
love of all that comes from you ; and I may 
privately admit that a little vanity is connected with it— 
namely, that I may say that I possess something from 
the bat and most admired young lady in Bonn." ' Though 
full of afiectiou for this young lady, she, like the charmii^ 
Babette, married another — less talented, we may be sure, 
but with some marriageable attnctions which the com- 
poser evidently did not possess. 

The highest ladies in Vienna society were drawn to 
him, and the Princess lichnowsky, Madame von Breun- 
ing or Frau von Stretcher could not have made mote 
of an only son. Such aristocratic beauties as the Prin- 
cess Odeschalchi,* the sisters of the Count of Brunswick, 
Countess Marie £rdody,* the Baroness Ertmann — and 
more — entertuned a sincere affection for him. Then 
there was the Countess Giulietta Giucdardi.* " My ai^[d I 
my all 1 my second self I " he addresses her, and again — 
" Dearest of all beings," concluding a most passionate 
protestation with the hot charge " Continue to love me. 

* Lettci, November and, 1793. 
' Sh Keglevici. 

* This Udf erected a tetnpte in her park to the memory of BeetboTen. 

* Three of hit fiunoot lore-letten were found in BeethoTcn's deik 
at hi* death, and are now suppoted to have been written to Coonten 
TbMae vtm Bnmiwick and not to Comitew Oiacdardi. 
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Yestordaj, Unlay, what longings for jou, what tean for 
yoni for jronl for jroal mj lifet myaUl Farewell I Ohl 
love me for ever, and nerer doutM the faithful heart of 
your lover: Ever thine, erer mine, ever each other's."^ 
Ginlietta Giucdaidi is one of those whom the composer 
would certainly have married could be have done so. She 
affected him astonishingly. "This change," he writes, 
"has been wrought by a lovely fiudnating girl who 
loves me and whom I love. I have once more had 
some blissful moments durit^ the last two years, and 
it is the first time that I have felt that marriage could 
make me h^>py. Unluckily, she is not in my rank 
of life, and, indeed, at diis moment I can marry no 
one."' 

That serious complications did not arise &om bis 
searchings for a wife is as remarkable as anything of this 
nature can be. It is pretty clear that a union with Countess 
Th^^ von Brunswick only needed one step for its con- 
summadoa. Beethoven had known her in 1794 as a girl- 
pupil of fifteen, and had even rapped her knuc^es angrily 
for inefficiency. In May 1806 master and pupil were for- 
mally, though secretly ei^^aged, and this with the full 
knowledge and consent of her brother Franz, the head 
(d the ^nily. After four years of waverings all this was 
broken off. 

His experiences with Th&^ did not cool his ardour 

as a tempter of the affections. Now, the Venus of this 

Adonis was the afore-mentioned Bettina Brentano. " My 

dearest friend," he writes to her, and " dearest girl, my 

dearest, &irest sweetheart," are a few of the declar^ions 

> Lettcn, Jut; 6th ud 7tli, 1810. 

■ Letter to W^elci, Norembw i6tli, iSea 
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which he pours out of bis passionate vocabulaiy,* In 
iSii the composer was smitten with Amalie Sebald. He 
met her at Toplitz and was struck witii her amiable dis- 
position and enchantingly beautiful voice. Hei album 
was soon the richer by the following epigram : — 
" Lndwig nn Beethoren 

Whom If fon erei would, 

Forget roQ oerer (honld," 
From a letter dated Toplitz, August isth, 1813, Beet- 
hoven was acquainted with Bettina von Arnim, 11^0, if 
written testimony goes for anything, would also appear to 
have affected him considerably. "What thoughts," says 
the composer, " rushed into my mind when I first saw you 
in the observatory during a refresning May showa, so 
fertilising to me also. . . . Adieu ! adieu I dear one. 
Your letter lay all night next my heart and cheered me. 
Musicians permit themselves great license. Heavens, 
how I love you 1 " 

On two occasions, at least, Beethoven made definite 
mamage proposals, in the case of one of which be had 
the chagrin of finding that the lady, Fraulein Roeckel, 
had given her heart and promised her hand to another — 
his friend Hummel. From a letter to Breuning in i8ro, 
the composer appears to have been contemplating wedlock 
that year — but to whom, remains in doubt — unless it was 
to the Countess Th^r^e Brunswick. All that is said is 
that the a&ir had been "broken off." Further reference 
is made to this incident in a letter of Beethoven to 
Giannastasio del Rio, who kept the school where his 
nephew Carl was placed. " Some five years ago," writes 
Beethoven, " I made the acquaintance of on^ closer 
I Letter, Anenit nth, 1810. 
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idatioaship with whom would have been the highest 
happiness of my life. . . . My love is now as strong ai 
evei. Such harmony I had never known before," ^ la 
a letter to Ferdinand Rlea, dated Vienna, Maich Stb, 
1816, occurs this passage: "My kind regards to your 
wife. I, ala:^ have oone. One alone I wished to possess, 
hat never shall I call her mine." The lady here refeired 
to was undoubtedly Mdlle. Maiie L. Fachler-KoBChak in 
Giatz. 

Gotihtfs Betdna — Bettina von Amim — the imaginary 
angel, who, had the Fates acted otherwise, would have 
made Beetiioven's earth a heaven, did not marry the 
master, nor did others. In the main, authorities concur 
in Beethoven's attachments being always honourable. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he was an im- 
petuous suitor, ready to construe an acquaintance into 
a more serious bond on the slenderest ground, and with- 
out the slightest regard to the consequences on either 
side. The Baroness Ertmann is familiarly addressed by 
her Christian name as IJebe, Werthe, Dorothea Cacilia ; 
he calls Countess Erdody his " confessor," and " Liebe, 
liebe, liebe, liebe, liebe, Grafin " ; composition after com- 
position is dedicated to the Empress Maria Theresa, 
Comitess Babette von Keglevics, Countess von Browne, 
Princess Lichtenstein, Countess Giucciardi, Countess 
LJchnowsky, Countess von Oary, Countess von Erdody, 
Princess von Kinsky, Countess Th^r^ von Brunswick, 
Empress of Russia, CounKss Wolf-Mettemich — Madame 
von Breuning, Eleonora von Breuning— can it be wondered 
at that Beethoven never married 1 That those ladies be 
admired were able to decipher his epistles is marvellous 
' Letter, September ifith, 1816. 
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for he wrote an ezecnible hand On more than one 
occasion the postal authcnities refused to receive his letters 
until they were nvxe distinctly addressed. Beethoven 
himself o^en joked about bis almost illegible characters, 
and used to add, by way of excuse, " life is too short 
to paint letters ot notes, and fairer notes would hardly 
rescue me &om poverty " (pnnning upon the words Motm 
and luithen). 

How he filled the rdU of postilion tf amour may not be 
well known. In i8i i he used to dine at the "Blue Star" 
at Toplitz, and one summer's day he discovered that 
P Hllo f'Udwig Lowe the actor was in love with the 
— , . " landlord's daughter, but conversation was 
generally impossible because of the stem 
parents and the diners. "Come at a later hour when 
the customers are gone and only Beethoven is here," 
whispered the charming creature one day ; " be cannot 
hear and will not be in the way." This answered f<» 
a while when the parents forbade &e actor the bouse. 
" How great was our despair," relates Lowe, and the 
thought occurred to him of beseeching the assistance 
of the solitary man at the opposite table. "Despite 
his serious reserve and churlishness, I believe he is 
not unfriendly. I have often caught a kind smile across 
bis bold defiant face." Watching the master, actor Lowe 
contrived to meet him face to face in the gardens. There 
was a recognition and an explanation of Lowe's absence 
from the dining-room. Then the actor timidly asked 
Beethoven if he would take charge of a letter and give 
it to the girL "Why not? you mean what is r^ht," 
and pocketing the letter the musician walked on. Vet 
only for a few steps. "I beg your pardon, Herr VOQ 
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Beethoven, that is not all." " So, so," said the master. 
" It is the answer I want," Lowe went on to say. " Meet 
me here at this time to-morrow," said Beethoven, and they 
met. For some five or six weeks, indeed as long as he 
remained in the town, did ttie master carry the love-letters 
backwards and forwardu for the pair. 

Total abstainers can lay no claim, we are afraid, to the 
composer of Ftdelio being of their fraternity. Bohemian 
as he was, and dependent to a great extent on taverns and 
coffee-houses for his meals, even when he could afford 
to keep bis own servant, not a breath of suspicion has 
ever been raised against him for over indulgence either in 
eating or drinking. Perhaps the vision of his father was a 
sufficient deterrent ! All the evidence points to his being 
a careful, abstemious liver, who took only what was really 
necessary for the sustenance of the bodjr. He drank wine 
admittedly ; and, what was better, rejoiced when a friend 
would share a bottle or more with him. That be kept 
somethit^; more potent than Bohea at his rooms is clear 
also from one of his notes to Ries : — " It is really inexcus- 
able in my brother," he writes, " not to have provided wine, 
as it is so beneficial and necessary to me." From his 
" Letters," the " Swan " in Vienna was his favourite house 
in I S I o and for a year or two after. Letter after letter to 
his fiiend Zmeskall fixes this tavern as a suitable haunt 
for meeting. "You are summoned to appear to-day at 
the 'Swan,'" he writes to him. "Brunswick also comes. 
If you do not appear, you are henceforth excluded from 
all that conceri)5 us." From two others of these epistles 
we learn the ground of his patronage and also his reason 
for its withdrawal "I shall go now chiefly to the ' Swan," 
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he writes, "as in other tuvems I cannot defend myself 
against intrusion."^ Later on we hear that Beethoven 
dmes at home because he can get better wine. "You 
shall have the wie gratis," he tells Zmeskall, "and of 
far better quality than what you get at the wretched 
'Swan.'" When visiting Toplitz in i8ia the "Blue 
Star" still enjoyed the privilege of his presence and 
patronage. Later on another favourite resort was the 
coffee-house "Die Goldne Bime" in the Landstrasse. 
He went every evening, slipping in at the back door. 
What a sight to witness — the little genius seeking to 
evade the pryings and gazings of the inquisitive and 
obtrusive ! 

The natural temperament of Beethoven has been much 
discussed, and all sorts of ideas have got abroad respecting 
the manner of man he was. Probably the world will 
never know the real Beethoven — so diiEcult was it for 
anyone to make a very prolonged study of his fitful dis- 
position. We have his "Letters" and music, which 
speak for themselves, but if we wish to know more we 
have to tail back upon the " impressions " of those whose 
fortune, good or bad, it was to come into personal con- 
tact with him. When all this information is sifted we 
aie still confronted with much that is contradictory, 
much which, placed side by side, positively n^atives 
not a little that we would fiun picture of the genius. 
The explanation is found probably in the fact that he 
was rarely caught in two moods alike, and that impres- 
sions formed of him varied according to the deigree in 
which his good-will and sympathy were aroused and ex- 
tended. In one respect, however, there is certainly no 
1 Letter, Februuy and, iSia, 
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I note. Absolute unanimity reigns as to his 
being a thoroughly good, conscientious, kind-heaite(j man, 
and this aspect of his fitful nature is the one, probably, 
that most interests his countless admirers. 

The late Cipriani Potter, who succeeded Crotch in 
the Principalship of the Royal Acad«ny of Music, came 
into personal contact with Beethoven. He gives the 
following genuine facts respecting the giant — 
musician : — " Many persons," says he, " have — — ,/^v 
imbibed the notion that Seethoven was by rUtJ^tiHmt 
nature a morose and ill-tempered man. This ■'■^if**'***" 
Ofonion is perfecdy enoneous. He was irritable, pas- 
sionate, and of a melancholy turn of mind— all which 
affections arose from the deafness, which in his latto: 
days increased to an alarmir^ extent Opposed to these 
peculiarities in his temperament, he possessed a kind heart 
and most acute feelings. Any disagreeable occurrence 
resulting from his betrayal of irritability, he manifested 
the utmost anxiety to remove, by every possible acknow- 
ledgment of his indiscretion. Another cause for mis- 
taku^ Beethoven's disposition arose from the circum- 
stance of foreigners visiting Vienna, who were ambitious 
of contemplating the greatest genius in that capital, and 
of hearing him perform. But when from their unmusical 
questions, and heterodox remarks, he discovered that 
a mere travelling curiosity, and not musical feeling, had 
attracted them, he was not at all disposed to accede 
to their selfish importunities; he would interpret their 
visit into an intrusion and an impertinence; and con- 
sequendy, feeling highly offended, was not scrupulous 
in exhibiting his displeasure in the most pointed and 
abrupt manner; a reception which, as it was ill-calcU' 
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kted to leave an agreeable imprecaon with those wba 
were 10 unlucky u to e^)ose themselves to the rebuke 
did not also fail in prompting them to represent bis 
deportment unfaTOUiably to the worid. When bis mind 
was perfectly free from his compositions, he perpetually 
delighted in the society of one or two intimates. It 
sensibly comforted him, and at once dispelled the doud 
of melancholy that hung orei his spirit. His conversa- 
tion then became highly animated, and he was o- 
tremely loquadous. The favourite medium by which be 
expressed his ideas was the Italian; bis {X'onundation 
of that language being better than either his French or 
German."'' 

No episode in Beethoven's remarkable career presents 
us with such a picture of his kindness of heart, the real, 
inward, natural beii^ — the man at the core — as that 
affordoi by his passionate, loving concern for the well- 
being of the only person, bound by blood ties, who ever 
became dependent upon him — his nephew Carl Surely 
no parent ever possMsed, or exenised, a more solicitous 
concern for an only son, and it must, indeed, have caused 
many a grievous pang to the great-hearted man to behold 
this unworthy prodigal descending to depths of degrada- 
tion &om which it had been this uncle's object, for years, 
to raise him far above. Pathetic to a. 6^t^ as those 
who read them will allow, are the words of advice, appeal, 
and admonition — all so good and disinterested, — which 
Beethoven addresses to bis nephew; and, when it is 
remembered that the periods of penning them were 
moments snatched from work which was to be immortal, 
it is sincerely to be regrettod that the predous seed did 
> JUmtiMl iVtrU, April agth, iSjC. 
So 
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not fiall on less stony ground. Follow the composer :— 
"Continue to love me, my dear boy," pleads jffiyii, 
the poor man in his yeamii^ for affection ; ^T^- 

"if ever I cause you pain it is not from a i^»-~ 
wish to grieve you, but for your evratual ^ 

benefit. ... I embrace you cordially. All I wish is 
that yoQ should be loving, industrious, and upright. 
Write to me, my dear son." — "Study assiduously and 
rise early, as various things may occur to you in the 
morning which you could do for me. It cannot be 
otherwise than becoming in a youth, now in his nine- 
teenth year, to combine bis duties towards his bene- 
factor ^id foster-father with those of his education and 
prepress. I fulfilled my obligations towards my own 
parents," — "I have been assured tboi^b as yet it is 
only a matter of conjecture, that a clandestine intercourse 
has been renewed between your mother and yourself. 
Am I doomed again to experience such detestable in- 
gratitude ? No ! if the tie is to be severed, so be it 
By such conduct you will incur the hatred of all impartial 
persons. ... If you find the pactum oppressive, then, 
in God's name, I resign you to His holy keeping. I 
have done my part, and on this score I do not dread 
appearing before the Highest of all Judges. Do not 
be afraid to come to me to-morrow, for as yet I only 
suspect; God grant my suspicions may not prove true, 
for to you it would be an incalculable misfortune, with 
whatever levity my rascally brother, and perhaps your 
mother also, may treat the matter." — " If it is too hard 
a task for you to visit me, give it up ; but if you can by 
any possibility do so, I shall rejoice in my desert home to 
have a feeling heart near me." — "Be good and honest 
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. . . Be m7 own dear, precious son, and imittte mf 
virtues but not my faults ; still, though nan is fhul, do 
not, ftt least, have worse defects than those of your sin- 
cere and fondly attached father." — " Only observe modtra- 
tion. Fortune crowns my effoits, but do not lay the 
foundation of misery by mistaken notions; be truthful 
and exact in the account of your expenses, and give 
up the theatre for the present Follow the advice or 
your guide and father; be counselled by him irtiose 
exertions and aspirations have always been directed to 
your moral welfare, thou^ without n^lecting your tem- 
poral benefit" — "Spend your money on good objects 
alone. Be my dear son. What a frightful discoid 
would it be, were you to prove foist to me, as many 
persons mfint^in that you alr<»dy are; May God 
bless you." What confessions! Can we longer be 
surprised at the nobility of Beethoven's music after 
such utterances? 

If more proof were wanting of Beethoven's w«im& of 
heart we can instance his behaviour towards his pupil 
Ferdinand Ries, who became his ehirf and favourite 
disciple. In 1787 the illness and funeral expenses of 
Beethoven's mother had gready impoverished his ex- 
chequer, and but for the generosity of Franz Ries the 
vioUiust, the Beethovens would have been sore pushed 
for necessaries. Years and years afterwards a son ai 
BJes, poor, and needing lessons, waited upon Beethoven 
with a letter of introduction. "Tell your father that I 
have not forgotten the death of my mother," was the 
characteristic assurance returned. From that day Beet- 
hoven interested himself much in the lad. He gave him 
free pianoforte lessons; induced Albrechtsberger to take 
8s 
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him IS a pupil in compotition ; secured him an appoiat- 
meat as pianist to Count Browne, be«des - giving him 
money unasked. 

In connection with these piano lessons there exists a 
good story. One day Beethoven confided the manuscript 
of the C minor Concerto to Ferdinand Ries that he might 
practise it few his first appearance in public Coo/f 

as Beethoven^ pupiL It occurred to Ries to 7^i/t 

solicit from the master a cadenza for the first 
movement Beethoven declined, and told him that he 
might write one for himself — whereupon Ries shortly pro- 
duced one, of which Beethoven approved, save one difficult 
passage, the correct execution of which appeared doubtful 
It was decided that another should be substituted ; but, 
once before the public, Ries could not resist a sudden 
impulse to play Uie forbidden passage. Beethoven, who 
had been kindly turning over the leaves for the young 
diiulant, was taken aghast, and watched with feverish 
excitement for the end t " Bravo 1 " he cried as the 
[nanisfs hands left the keys, and a burst of applause 
followed from the audience. "Yes — but you were dis- 
obedient and obstinate," said Beethoven. " If you had 
missed one note of that passage I would never have given 
you another lesson." 

The occa^on of Moscheles' first visit to Beethoven 
furnishes a further instance of the great composer's 
thorough goodness of heart. "Arrived at the door of 
the house," writes Moscheles, "I had some misgivings, 
knowing Beethoven's strong aversion to strangers. I 
therefore told nay brother to wait below. After greetit^ 
Beethoven, I said, ' Will you permit me to introduce my 
brother to you. He is below.' ' What 1 downsturs 1 ' 
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and Beethoven immedkteljr rushed o^ smed bold of 
my brother, saying, ' Am I such a savage that you are 
afrud to come near me 7 ' He dragged him upstairs and 
showed great kindness to us." 

It seems, too, that it was no more than a stninge reserve 
which led up to another inddeot that has been much 
discussed — namely the fact of Beethoven and Schubert 
beit^ in Vienna fm years without becoming acquainted 
with each other. The composer of the £r/ King was 
« bom Viennese — Beethoven was not, although, as Sir 
George Grove puts it he was "as much a part of ^^enml 
as St Stephen's Tower."' Both were accustomed to dine 
at the same restaurant, but never spoke — probaUy be- 
cause the younger musician and worshipper was afraid to 
approach the other. In 1822, however, they came into 
contact in a characteristic foshion. Schubot bad com- 
posed bis "Variations on a French Air," op. 10, and 
desired to dedicate them to him alone whom he "admired 
and worshipped." An interview was arranged and Schubert 
accompanied by the publisher Diabelli (for he was too 
nervous to go alone) called on Beethoven. He was at 
home, and received young Schubert with the abundant 
cordiality which he was able to extend when it pleased 
RecMti ^"^ *" *^° ^°* ** Beethoven was too 
'iehnbert *^^ '° ^®''' **** accustomed carpenter's 
pencil and sheet of paper were thrust into 
Schuberfs hands that he might write what he had to 
say. This so unnerved the young man that he could 
not write a word ; but the " Variations " were produced, 
with their dedication. Of course Beethoven examined 
them, and ere long came across a passage which made 
' " DietioiMiiy of Hunc ind Hturiciiiu," voL iii. p. 33& 
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him liowD. Schubert instantly cai^ht the eaqire sii on of 
the face, and fearful of what be expected was cominj^ 
suddenly lost all control, rushed from the room and 
was in the street in a trice. But Beethoven kept the 
"Vaiiatlons" and often played them. To Schubeifs 
credit let it be said that to his dying hour he preserved 
a complete affection for Beethoven. The king of song 
always implored to be buried by his side, and as he 
lay on his death-bed talked only of Beethoven in his 



Add to these another striking trait in bis disposition, 
his capacity for seeing talent and worth in others, especi- 
ally in other musicians, and wc get more of the real 
BMtboven. No great composer ever had such enthusi- 
astic praise to bestow upon the members of his own 
craft. The narrow-minded spirit, \rith its train of petty 
SfHtes and jealousies, which mars many a meaner musician 
even to-day, was wholly absent in Beethoven's broad, 
honest mind. Handel was his ideal " Handel is the 
uneqnalled master of all masters t Go, turn to him, 
and learn, with few means, how to produce such 
effects!" "He," once exclaimed Beethoven, "was the 
greatest composer that ever lived. I would go bare- 
headed and kneel before his tomb." As he lay on 
his death-bed Beethoven was of the same opinion stilL 
"There, there is the truth," said the dying man, 
pointing to the folios of Handel's worics whidi a 
generous friend, little dreaming that the end was so 
near, had sent him wherewith to wile away the long 
hours in the sick-room. 

" Cherubini," he once said, " is, in my oinnion, of all 

the living composers, the most admirable. Iilonovei, as 

8S 
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Kgards hU conception of the requiem, my ideu ue in 

Opinions perfect accordance with his, and some time 

FelloB *" other, if I can but once set about it, I 

,, . . mean to profit bV the hints to be found in 

that work." 

"Mozart's Zauberfiiitt" said Beethoven on another 
occasion, "will ever remain hia greatest worlc; for in 
this he first showed himself the true German composer. 
In Don Gwvanni he still retained the complete Italian 
cut and style, and moreover the sacred ait should never 
suffer itself to be degraded to the foolery of so scandalous 
a subject" 

His just criticism of Weber reads a trifle harsh; but 
Beethoven was oothii^ without his honest convictions. 
" C. M. Weber began to learn too late ; the art had not 
time to develop itself and his only and very perceptible 
effort was, to attain the reputation of geniality." His 
early tussle with the "Father of Symphony" had long 
been forgotten. A short time before his death a drawii^ 
of Haydn's birthplace had been given to Beethoven ; he 
had hung it up near his bed, and said, as he showed it to 
us, "This attention shown to me has made me as happy 
as a child. See, it is there that the great man first saw 
the light" 

Even on his death-bed this rare man had a thought 
for others more than for himself. He was speaking to 
Hummel about Schindler. "He is a good- fellow," he 
said, "who sympathises most deeply with me. He is 
getting up a concert, towards which I have promised my 
help ; I should be glad if you could appear instead of me, 
one ought always to hold out a helping hand to needy 
artists." Of course Hummel consented. 
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Beethoreo — ^vhile his whale toul and body weie in 
his ait — does not appear to have gone out of his way 
to concern himself greatly about its professors. He 
□Ntber strove to win their admiration nor excite their 
envy; indeed, as fiir as possible, he kept away fzom 
bis fellow-musicians, holding aloof and preventing any- 
thing like a condition of professional camaraderu. 
Whether they approved of him or his music concerned 
him but Uttle, and one cannot help feeling that through- 
ont he was imbued with the convictioD that he was 
writing for a public then unborn, and that whatever 
&te attended his compositions during his lifetime they 
were possessed <rf properties which would assure their 
acceptance and safety with an age and generation long 
after he had passed away.^ He could, as we have seen, 
appreciate and acknowlec^ as fully as anyone all that 
was musically good around and about him whether the 
voikeis were known or UDkoown to him „ thaoe 
personally, but on the whole he preferred andthe 
to pDvsue his independent way and leave his p~of^ 
professional brethren to take ctte of them- J'^^ors 

selves. 

A few instances will suffice to illustrate Beethoven's 
relationship with musicians with whom he came into 
contact in professional practice. Haydn, in return for 
as abrupt bearing towards him, styled him "The (keat 

' Even when tbe Roniiu ferer wu at iti hdf^t, and he, with other 
of the niiuicuuu then in Vienna, bad to bear op afrainR the new 
lubion, he did not complain, alter hit eoune, ax ttvtat his mask 
to salt UBf pasring fancy, howera profitable this might have |»0Ted 
to him, Beethoven did, however, let the eipresnon pMi that 
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M(^" Hummel, Woelfl, Stabelt, Uptirsky and 
Geluiek, veie openly opposed to him, not hesit&ting to 
jeei at him about his personal appearance. Steibelt 
and Gelinek at least had pitted their pianoforte powers 
against his, and although Beethoven had decidedly 
proved his superiority, the aotagonism did not cease. 
They taunted and irritated Beethoven in every possible 
manner, and at times matters would reach sudi a |Htch 
that fists were resorfed to. There was not a particle 
of jealousy on the pait of Beethoven, but such a nature 
as his required little irritation, still less downright insult 
to raise his ire to an awful pitch. Thayer* quotes 
Kozeluch's authority as to his opponents having trampled 
on his music — an act which would not be readily for- 
gotten by its composer, who was exceedingly sensitive 
on the point of sacredness of art Whether it was or 
was not strange and heretical music to his opponents — 
although it is difficult to conceive why it should appeal 
so strongly to contemporary connoisseurs and not to 
professional musicians — such treatment was surely most 
unjustifiable, nor can Beethoven be blamed for the 
unseemly manner in which he resented the behaviour. 
Professional jealousy, however, is no new thing and 
there is as much of it among small minds of this 
particular profession to-day as there was in Beethoven's 
time. Czemy and Ries both commended themselves to 
Beethoven, who also esteemed the able theorists Eybler, 
Gyrowetz, Salieri and Weigl, 

If Beethoven was indifi'erent to his musical contem- 
poraries, however, he knew how to gather about him 
helpfiil men and women outside the art Never before 
>Val. iLp. loS. 
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or aincc has a. composer shovra such a list of dedications 
— «I1 the moie remarkable inasmuch as they were the 
outcome, if not of affection, of general musical esteem 
and T^ard on both sides. No monejr payment would 
buy Beethoven in this or any other direction.^ Of 
course, this remark does not extend to the salary which 
his three noble patrons guaranteed him. In placing 
themselves under the high protection of aristocratic 
patrons, musicians were aware that the greatest diligence 
was expected of them, and that their best ene^es were 
to be directed to the fostering and betterment of the 
music of the Court wherever they might be in service. 
This, in the nature of things, ted to dedications of new 
work^ etc ; but the chief obligation as a rule, and 
essentially as Beethoven viewed it, was the providing 
of new music for the benefit of the circle interesting 
itself in his welfare. 

Not an iota of jealousy ever worried Beethoven's 
artistic career ; he was of too noble a mould for that. 
He went along quite conscious of his own staying powers, 
and if others prospered \riule he suffered, be did not 
complain. Rather, be became more indifferent than 
usual, and allowed things to develop as they would. 
This was a weak point of Beedioven's character. He 
would not, or could not raise himself to make the best, 
the most commercial use of all that was so possible, 

t There ii a marked cootrul between BeetboTen ud Schobert 
in tbe matter of tbeir dedicationi. Beethoven wu king tmoiif hit 
aridoeratie Mends whon, dcipite their patience and derotion, he 
often treated Komfallr. Hit dedicationi are to crowned heads 
and the nobilitr. Sdinbert, on the other hand, rarely got brther 
than humble folk with hii iucriptioaa. 
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but buried himself behind some little matter — frequeotly 
a domestic trifle or aomething relating to his nephev 
Caxl — which quite shut him out for a while from prose- 
cuting the vast professional possibilities which a more 
Miei^etic, business-like musidao would bare readily dis- 
covered were within his easy reach. If not this, he 
resorted to composition — the writing of great works of 
which only be was capable — with little furthei motive in 
their completion than the pleasure' they might afford to 
his patron at whose palace they were to be performed. 
The fact is he was no business man who, wtule he did 
n(A omit to upbrwd his domestics for recklessness n 
diihooesty in the case of a few thalers of the household 
mon^, took no steps to trouble himself about pub- 
lishers, or, if he did, to strike and demand anything like 
bunness bargains for his wares. Bad as the times were 
tibrougb Napoleon's ambition and the unsettled state of 
European aiSairs — especially matters relating to art-~ 
arising out of the Thirty Yeais' War, Beethoven might 
have done immensely better than he did in pladng his 
works upon the market But the commanding of money 
—further than a mere living wage — by his compositions 
seems scarcely ever to have seriously entered his head — 
at any rate not until the close of his career — whm he 
does appeat to have made an effort to bargain with 
Sodeties and pubhshets. 

That be was not a man to be played with, however, is 
amply demonstrated by many of his words and acts. 
That he would not be "done," as it is called, toc^ is 
seen in the active steps be took in suing Maelzel for 
appropriating his " Battle " music, and apprising the 
London publishers of the fraud which the iaventOT 
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<rf the metronome and mechuiical tmmpeter WM 



When he was the young virtuose unrecognised by the 
publishers, bis songs and smaller pieces went . „ . 

ahaoBt for nothing, and his larger worlu, '^ >/ / 

might be said, for a mere sot^. As he grew „ . ^ 
older and was recognised he secured a little 
better price for his compositions, but it was never much, a 
few pounds being all he received for the largest work that 
ever lay on his desk. For this Beethoven was largely to 
blame. He was always "hard up." A more difficult person 
to transact business with it would be hard to imagine. His 
reserved and suspicious manners, his indecision, alway stood 
in his way, just as it did when his cherished hope of many 
years — the publication of a collected edition of his works 
edited by himself — was well-n^h being attained. No 
incident in his life illustrates more forcibly than does this 
Beethoven's utter want of resolution in [nactical matters. 
Id the year iSi6 a proposal was made him by Hoffmeister 
of Leipzig to bring out an edition of all his compositions 
fra the pianoforte, but nothing resulted from it. So it 
was with Steiner's proposal In 1833 the matter was 
again in the master's mind. " I have at heart," he wrote 
to Peters of Leipzig, "the publication of my collected 
works, as I should like to superintend it while I am alive. 
Many proposals, I acknowledge, have been submitted to 
me, but there were difficulties in the way which I 
could not remove, and terms which I neither could 
nor would fulfil." Then came Artaria's project, but 
still no result. Andreas Streicba, an old and real friend 
to Beethoven, next wrote him in the following strain ; 
" I have often thoi^ht on your position, and especially of 
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how you might derive more benefit from jour mairelloui 
talent; and now, actoated by a good honest feeUi^ 
towards you, beg leave to submit to yon the following for 
your careful consideration, viz.: the publishing of ao 
edition of all your works similar to those of Mozart, 
Haydn and Clementi, a proposal which, if properly 
CBiried out, might bring in at least 10,000 florins current 
coin or 35,000 Viennese. It would be announced half a 
year in advance throughout Europe, and mention made in 
the advertisements that you intend to alter here and there 
and arrange for extended pianoforte passages written before 
thdr introduction. Secondly, that you intend to add 
some unpublished works, which may be an inducement, 
even to those who may have your earlier works, to 
purchase this edidon. The labour it will occasion you 
is certainly not sufficient to justify you in disregarding a 
duty which ]rou owe both to yourself, your nephew, and 
posterity. Accept what I have said as the sentiments 
of a friend of six and thirty years' standing, whose 
greatest happiness would be to see you free from 
trouble and anxiety." Even this friendly advice came 
to nothing, neither did after-negotiations with Schlea- 
inger and Schott. Death carried the great tone-po^ 
oS, and his works were left for musicians, students and 
amateurs, to interpret as they will — faithfully or capriciously. 

The intellectual and purely educational literary aspects 
of the musical character, whether it be that of a great or 
small musician, has been productive of concern as long as 
mu^c-makers and their methods have been thought worthy 
of discussion. For reasons which may or may not be ex- 
plainable, this perceptive scrutiny has not profited the 
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hannonist, but has discounted him in the ejres of his 
fellow-creatures. This has extended even to the great 
masters, though that it is a situation that could be main- 
tained is obviously open to dispute. The keynote given 
forth is that music is "an emotional stimulant of intoxi- 
cating strength, but with little capacity for transmutation 
into any other form of artistic energy, and with an influence 
upon conduct mainly negative and depressive, tending to 
relax rather than to brace the springs of self-control." * In 
a few words the imputation is that although - ttlheiu 
the great musicians can make good music, ,^ . 

their "intellectuality" ends there, and they m-- 
are good for nothing else ; — to which we might 
as reasonably reply to those people who seem to have no 
semblance of an idea of what theory in music is, or how a 
symphony is built up, " Can the great intellects who give us 
books and pictures and sculptures, furnish us also with a few 
'Choral ' or ' Jujnter ' Symphonies ? " We need go no farther. 
The great musicians have expressed the grandest senti- 
ments, not only through their music, but in the language 
of thdr mother tongue ; and among those who have thus 
spoken, none stands out in bolder rehef than Beethoven, 
It is not too much to assert that for a man whose whole 
life was centred in music, who scarcely finished one work 
ere another was begun, who was often at work on three 
or four compositions at the same time — which are facts 
the composer himself communicated to Wegelcr* — for 
such a one, his grasp of things outside his art is as re- 
markable as it is convincing. A perusal of his " Letters " 
will show the master to possess the best qualities of a 

^Blackaaeft Stagatitu, Jiil]> 1S96, p. 39. 

* Letter, June 29, 1800. 
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cmespondent, irith a thorough knowledge of his countiy), 
and not a little English, liteniture ; a great grip of men 
and manners, together with a fund of fun, fancy and bold 
expression, which belong not to the ignoramus, nor to the 
■aperfidal mind. No one with any real knowledge of the 
world can read Beethoven's "Letters," whether in the 
original, or through good or bad transIadonB, without 
feeling that thai author was gifted with no ordinary 
intellect, with a great capacity for seeing mote than was 
suspected of him, or that most of ns can see, and the 
ability to respond to whatever tune was bidden by 
fatwiliiir or foe. 

The actual schooling which this great master of music 
rec^ved when a child was, indeed, as slender as it was 
irregular ; but it is simply surprising what good use he 
made in after years of tiie Latin, French and Italian 
groundwork which Zambona was kind enough to add to 
the neglected education. The man who could express 
himself, not always perhaps in a polished way, but dis- 
tinctly and emphatidilly, in two or three languages out- 
side his native tongue, is hardly such an ignoramus as we 
are told our great musicians were. Above all, however, 
Beethoven was one who could take a broad view of the 
wcffld; and though he was not wrangler or mathema- 
tician enough to control his private expenditures, or 
to gr^ple with kaleidoscopic aspects of his servants' 
accounts, he cultivated a mind that was superior to the 
vulgar passion of self-interest and mere money-massing. 
A man who could delight in Homer and Plato, Shake- 
speare and Goethe, could not have had a particularly 
narrow or unintellectnal mtnd ; while not a tithe of his 
sayings about his ait and things in general would qualify 
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faim ts ft muscal monster or melody-nuiking dunce. Hear 
the man an«it his art : — 

" Munc is the link between spiritual and sensual lifn." 

" Music is ft more lofty rereUtion than all wisdom and 
philosophy." 

" Art I who can say that be fathoms it ? Who is there 
espftble of discussing the nature of this great goddess ? " 

" True art endures for ever, and the true artist delights 
in the works of great minds." 

" Art is a bood that unites all the world ; how much 
closer is not this bond between true artists." 

" It is art and science alone that reveal to us and give 
us the hope of a loftier life." 

" Art fti>d fldence tnnd together the best and noblest of 

" To describe a scene is the province ctf the painter. 
The poet too has the same advantage over me ; for 
his range is less limited than mine. On the other hand 
my sfdiere extends to regions which to them are not 
easily accessible I " 

" Liberty and progress are great conditions in the em- 
pire of music, as in the universe." 

" Melody is the sensuous part of poetry. Is it not 
melody that converts the Spiritual part of a „ /»«< 
poem into actual feeling ? " jy- 

" Thorough bass and rel^ons faith are ■"<«»" 
subjects so confined within their own limits that they 
admit of no discussioa" 

" Metronome, indeed I He who is imbued with the 

right spirit requires no such guide ; and he who is not so 

imbued does not benefit by it, for be runs away from his 

Mchestta in spite of the metronome.** 
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"The conventional marks of time a. ^ nothing but a 
barbaric relic : for what could be more absurd than the 
term " allegro " which means gaj and lively, as applied to 
a composition whose character is often the exact opposite 
of all^iro. With regard to the four principal movements, 
viz^ all^ro, andante, adagio, and presto, which moreover 
are not nearly aa true and accurate as the four winds 
of heaven, we willingly discard them. Not so the terms 
which indicate the character of a composition — these we 
cannot dispense with ; for as the time is the body, so is 
the character the spirit of a composition." 

The " Letters " of the great musician abound in reflec- 
tions of this kind, and those who would speak with the 
mighty genius ^ould read these epistles — the main feature 
of whidi lies in their being so thoroughly characteristic of 
the master. They do not elevate and soothe to an extent as 
does his harmony, nor until a new age and taste for better 
reading sets in can they become as veil known as his 
music ; nevertheless they abound in themes that inspire. 
Surveyed broadly they show us the man himself better 
than any word or pEunted portrait. Rough diamonds— ■ 
lacking in literary polish, they reflect the nigged, fitfiil, yet 
large-hearted nature of the sublime master. The ortho- 
graphy and syntax are repeatedly faulty, and the mode of 
expression is generally more emphatic than elegant — but 
with all this the convincing feeling is that a great intellect 
~. was behind the pen that wrote them. They are 

" Lttttri" <^™™'""ca*'<"'s of *" order which only really 
great men ever do, or can, have the courage 
to pen and disseminate. 

Another of their striking features is the marked absence 

of any pettifogging rulings and didactic teachings about 
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music — an art respecting which he was entitled to 
speak. No. They go right into the world and touch 
men and matters as he found them, and while they 
frequently exhibit a rich play of fun and fancy, there 
is no mistaking the point which their author desired 
to convey. 

Of course the collected editions of the Beethoven 
"Letters" far from represent a tithe of his correspondence. 
Much, naturally, is destroyed and lost, but it is felt and 
known that a targe number of notes still exist in various 
directions. It is devoutly to be hoped that some day 
every collector will generously open his chests so that a 
thoroughly complete edition of these literary valuables may 
become the property of the world. As it is, the intellec- 
tual quality of the outcome of Beethoven's readiness with 
the pen is a convincing negative to the proposition that 
the great musicians are nothing more than crotchet and 
quaver hangers, and that they lack " intellectuality " 1 

In Beethoven's case the world knows, and can learn but 
little concerning two features of interest in the careers of 
every man — namely, his Politics and Amusements. As to 
the former, viewed by the l^ht of to-day, this can to some 
extent be accounted for from the fact that dgf\t or ten 
decades back the trail of party opinion was not drawn 
along the street in the nauseous, persistent, and reckless 
manner which now obtains. There was less journalistic 
enterprise and cupidity, consequently the Fourth Estate 
did infinitely less harm in distortmg and warping the voice 
of public opinion than can unfortunately be chained to it 
to-day. All the same, had matters in this respect been 
otherwise, Beethoven would have remmed unaffectedi 
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By n&ture he wis ft bom Republiou— averse to evaj- 
B ,, _, thmg that tended to make one man in anr 
Pol'tia ^'^ more than another ; although of coune 
such a method became perfectly impmcdcable 
at eveiy step in real life. Still this was his nature, and he 
persisted in it to the last. There was a good deal of the 
philosopher in Beethoven ; and although the conditions of 
society around and about him were the only ones that 
could have been at all beneficial to one situated as he wa^ 
yet he was ever lingering after some such ideal state 
as Plato foreshadowed in his "Republic" This, if ever 
feasible, was quite impossible in the unsettled state of 
Europe at the time, and with the world's then central 
figure bent on dominating as many monarchies as did his 
prototype Alexander. Nevertheless, consumed by his own 
experiences ; alive to conditions which kept him a per- 
petual slave while others enjoyed the good things of 
this life ; disappointed with everything and almost every- 
body, he nurtured his thoroughly genuine, natural con- 
victions and sympathies towards a system and epodi 
which would terminate in a rule wbmby M^ht would 
be crushed by Right The advent of NapolMn Buona- 
parte rejoiced his heart, and he determined to hail this 
political saviour. 

Perhaps the finest piece of musical portraiture that exists 
is Beethoven's longest symphony (save the "Choral") 
of the immortal nine. Every music lover rect^nises 
it under the title of the "Eroica." "The Eroica," 
says a great writer, "is an attempt to draw a musical 
portrait of an historical character— a great itateatnan, 
a great general, a noble individual; to represent in 
music — Beethoven's own language'— what M. Thiers has 
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given in words and Panl Dehrocbe in painting." It 
is anything but difficnlt to realise why Beetiioven shonld 
have admired the first Napoleon. Both the soldier and 
musidan were made of that sturdy staff trtiich n^_-^_, 
could, and did defy the world ; and it is not j^ AgUgm 
stnage that BeethoTCo should have desired in V"""" 
some way — and be knew of no better ctHuse than through 
his art — to honour one so diaracteristically akin to 
himself, and who at that timt; wis the nxKt [KOminent 
man in £uiope. Beethovra b^;an tbe work in i8oa,atxi 
in 1804 it was completed, with the foUowii^ title :— 



SlWrONIA CRAHDB 


"NAPOLEON BONAPARTE" 


1804 IN August 


DKL SiGR. 


Louis vak Beethoven 


StKFOKIA 3 


Op. sS- 



This was copied, and the original score dispatched to 
tiie ambassador for presentation, while Beethoven retained 
the copy. Ere the composition could be laid before 
NapolMn, however, the great general had assumed the 
title of Emperor. No sooner did Beethoven hear of this 
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from his pu|nl Ries than he started up in a n^e, and 
exclaimed : " After all, then, he's nothing but an ordinaiy 
mortal I Here is 2 tytant the more ! He will trample 
the rights of men under his feet ! " Saying which he 
rushed to his table, seized the copy of the score, and tore 
the title-page completely off. From this time Beethoven 
abhorred Napoleon, and never ag^n spoke of him in 
connection with the symphony until he heard of his 
death in St Helena, when be observed, " I have already 
composed music for this calamity," evidently referring to 
the Funeral March in the symphony. 

But Beethoven's republican leanings do not end here. 
He had no sympathy whatever with the pomp and glitter 
of a monarchical state or the trappings of an exalted aris- 
tocracy. Decorations and orders possessed nothing beyond 
their convertible value in his eyes, and the shells of the 
sea-shore would have found as much bvour with him for 
his breast as the grandest cross or star ever designed. 
On one occasion the Prussian Ambassador at Vieima gave 
him the choice of fifty ducats or the cross of some order. 
Beethoven was not long in deciding. " The fifty ducats," 
replied the composer. The true spirit oozes out, too, in 
his' letter to Betdna von Amim : " My most dear, kind 
Friend, — Kings and princes can indeed create professors 
and privy-councillors, and confer titles and decorations 
but ^ey cannot make great men — spirits that soar above 
the base turmoil of this world. There their powers fail, 
and this it is that forces them to respect us. When two 
persons like Goethe and myself meet, these grandees 
cannot fail to perceive what such as we consider great 
Yesterday, on our way home, we met the whole Imperial 
&mily ; we saw them crossu^ some way off, -wbea Goettie 
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withdrew his irm from mine, in order to stand aside, and 
say what I would, I could not prevail on him to make 
another step in advance I pressed down my hat more 
firmly on my head, buttoned up my great-coat, and, cross- 
ing my hands behind me,^ I made my way through the 
thickest portion of the crowd. Princes and courtiers 
formed a lane for me; Archduke Rudolph „ 

took off his hat, and the Empress bowed to Gaetfu 

me first These great ones of the earth know 
me. To my infinite amusement I saw the procession 
defile past Goethe, who stood aside with his hat off, 
bowing profoundly. I afterwards took him sharply to 
task for this ; I gave him no quarter." * 

Dependent as be was upon the aristocracy of his day 
for almost ever; inch of recognition that fell to him ; for- 
bearing and generous as the nobility invariably were to- 
wards him whenever and however his rough methods 
asserted themselves, it is, indeed, surprising that Beet- 
hoven for so long should have successfully maintained 
and exercised his supreme contempt for the upper classes. 
Vet he could not get over this ruck in his nature. That 
he was their equal was a burning conviction within him, 
albeit he would never permit himself to be encumbered by 
the doings of inferior folks for whom, it might be thought, 
he would in turn make allowances. No. He could brook 
no restraints nor barriers : he must do as he wilted. Thus 
he was constantly at Ic^erheads with the Court officials, 
and would not bend to the prescribed etiquette. One day 
he forced his way into the apartments of the Archduke, 
his patron, and in great rage declared he could not submit 

' Vidt the Lyaer sketch. 

* Letter, TSpliU, Augiut IS, lEia. 
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to th« biddings oT the chafflberUioa. It was taken in good 
part, and oidets were forthwith issued that he was not to 
be interfered with. 

Of Beethoven's amusements we hear nothing. As his 
correspondence emphasizes his whole life and soul were 
in his music Mozart could rest his brain with billiards 
but Beethoven appears to have bad no liking for the 
lighter relazations of life. If he wanted change be re- 
sorted to the lanes and meadows and found in Nature a 
sufficient set-off for extended periods of strain and mental 
trial that must have sorely tested his highly-strung, and 
often greatly n^lected, nervous system. 

The on dits referring to Beethoven, — and they are 
almost as numerous as the quavers in a symphony, — are 
as true, we suppose, as on dits in general. Among these 
ben trt>oato stories are several relating to the master's habit 
of abstraction, especially when he was occupied with any 
great score, when be became so absorbed that his be- 
loved pursuit was, so to speak, absolute meat and drink to 
him. At about the time of the composition of the 
splendid descriptive symphony — ^the Sixth or " Pastoral " 
ir^utt of " Beethoven termed it, its composer went 
., ^^ into one of the Vienna restaurants and 
APstraaum ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ jj ^yj^ j^e waiter 

came with the dinner, but meanwhile the composer 
had become engrossed over " notes " for his sketch- 
book. " I have dined," shouted Beethoven, and era 
the astonished kellner could say a word the musician 
placed upon the table the price of the dinner and 
disappeared. 

Another story is told of Beethoven and a horse which, 
woe it not for our knowledge of his utter c 
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the a&irs of evetjd&y life, it would be hard to believe. 
A very beautiful animal was presented to Beethoves by 
an admirer, and at first the new owner did what most 
mortals would, he mounted the steed and took an airing 
round Vienna's suburbs. Then it was quite neglected by 
Beethoven ; and his servant, a sharp-witted man, noticing 
this, took the horse, paid its forage bills, and as a means 
of money-making used to let out the animal at a rate per 
hour to anyone who cared to hire it, pocketing, of course, 
the proceeds! 

The presentments of Beethoven provide an interesting 
feature among the chronicles of Uiis master of music 
Though we are not dependent entirely upon these for a 
knowledge of the manner of man the composer was, there 
having been amongst us, happily, those who conversed 
with him &ce to face, — yet in the nature of things it 
cannot be else than gratifying in the extreme to be in 
possession of several more or less authentic records of the 
features of one who will continue to be a subject of 
wonder and admiration as long as the world and our 
present methods and intelligence last. 

To take these in order of age, the miniature by Gerhard 
von Kiigelgen,^ showing Beethoven in his twenty-first year, 
reflects a decidedly good-looking well-formed face, adorned 
with a harvest of jet-black hair. The whole p^/^ > 
visage is a strong indication of the future 
man ; and the mouth, which the burden of a battle with 
life was to make so firm and determined, is particularly 
noticeable for its beauty of conformation. A good desil 
of dispute surrounds this portrait. Generally accepted at 
n of Hi. Q. lUaadttL 
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one time as genuine, its authenticity is now doubted by 
both the Beethoven House Society of Bonn and the 
authority Dr T. Frimmel, so when doctors differ nfao shall 
decide ? Homemann's miniature, showing the composer 
as be appeared in i8oz, is one of the finest likenesses of 
Beethoven. AnotheT is the drawing of head and shoulders 
which Louis Letronne made in chalk iu 1 8 1 a and which 
has been engraved by Hofel (1814) and Riedel. This 
was the portrait copies of which the composer often gave 
away. It shows the master in the second phase of bis 
artistic career, and according to Sir Geoige Grove it is 
the best portrait extant of Beethoven. A copy of it is in 
the Library of the Koya) College of Music at Kensington. 
Another three-quarter sitting portrait, with right hand ex- 
tended, depicts Beethoven in his thirty-eighth year. It 
was punted by W. F. Mahler in 1808, and is adjudged a 
fancU'ul rather than true Ukeness of the composer. This 
portrait shows the wonted luxuriance of haii, fine large 
eyes, a scarcely accurate nose, and the beautifully set 
lips which make the composer appear a really handsome 
fellow as a young man. 

The oil painting by J. Mahler of Vienna, compara- 
tively recendy discovered at Freiburg,* is among the best 
representations of the master. It was painted in 1S15, 
when Beethoven was forty-five years of age and in the 
prime, therefore, of his active life. This portrait differs 
in expression from the other accepted portraits, to say 
nothing of the ideal presentments, and while the main 
features are there — the strong bead, the massive temples 
from which his liberal hair rolled backwards, the breadth 
of face, the grandly outlined features — we get these and 
' Now ia the poftcctioii of Hen Victor Ton Gleichemtdii. 
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something more in the shape of strong indications of the 
composer's known Dutch or^in. 

There is yet another portrait by Mahler which shows 
Beethoven welt on in life, and which serves as a hrontispiece 
to Lady Wallace's translation of Beethoven's " Letters." 
Writing of it the distinguished authoress says in her 
preface : " The grand and thoughtful countenance forms 
a fitting introduction to letters so truly depicting the 
brilliant, fitfiil genius of the sublime master, as well as 
the touching sadness and gloom pervading his life, which 
his devotion to Art alone brightened through many bitter 
trials and harassing caies." All this the portrait fully 
endorses. The frontispiece referred to is an engraving 
by H. Adlard &om a photograph of the original portrait 
in the possession of Dr Th. G. von Karajan, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Academy of Science, Vienna. Lyser's 
full-length sketch showing Beethoven on the march, and 
in a hurry, is referred to elsewhere. A chalk drawing — 
the work of Augustus von Kloeber — in the opinion of 
the present writer deserves to be ranked among the most 
satisfying portraits of the master. As has been pointed 
out : " It is evidently a good likeness. The ' lion's 
mane,' the noble brow, expressive eyes, stroi^ obstinate 
nose and farrowed chin, are their own evidence to accu- 
racy."^ Certainly no one who has ever read or played 
s line of Beethoven could de^re a more satisfying present- 
ment of the wondrous sound-shaper for all ages and all 
time. 

Another likeness of the master is the idealized but 

handsome portrait with the tree background. Beethoven, 

in his dressing-gown, ts shown with bent head in the act 

' Sftuical Timts, Decembei iSga. 
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of wridng on s loU of score paper. This is endorsed 
" Missa Solennis in D," his favourite score. It was 
painted by Sttele, and shows Beethoven in 1 8 a 3, the yeai 
when the famous second Mass was completed. No better 
presentment of the master could be desired. Of all the 
portraits this, and the chalk drawing by Kloeber, would 
[oobably best meet the popular conception of the sort of 
man the composer of Fidtlio and "Choral" symphony 
really was. This portrait, with two others, is given by 
Naumann in his "History of Music" One of these 
latter is a portrait in the possession of Count Wimpfien, 
and has been engraved by Carl Mayer of Nuremberg ; the 
other shows the composer with a thin drawn face and well 
advanced in years. Curiously enough both these and 
others of the lilteoesses show Beethoven with a collar, 
distinct &om his stock or neckcloth. Now he wilfully 
eschewed this article of apparel ; " he was not acquainted 
with the custom of wearing collars," writes MuUer of him 
in iSao, " and he asked a Mend, who had made him some 
linen shirts, what the use of the collar was 1 ' Ah 1 to 
keep me warm,' he said to himself, and stuffed it under 
his widstcoat:" it can only be surmised, then, that to 
' this extent some of the portraits are unauthentic or that 
the painters of them had secured the composer when he 
was in one of his tidiest and conformable moods. Another 
characteristic portrait of the master has been made by 
Robert Krausse after the original of Waldmtiller and the 
cast of Beethoven's face. Of this an illustration is given 
herewith. Numerous other portraits, more or less reliable, 
exist 

Lastly, Schimon painted the master in 1819, showing 

Beethoven in his forty-ninth year — a work whidi Eicbens 
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engnved. It is i sKdly weak production so bi u the 
features are conceroed. The Dobility of character is 
wholly lacking ; instead of the powerfully severe counten- 
ance, full of intelligence and purpose, and with all the 
traces of strong trial, suffering, and disappointment which 
at this time of Ufe helped to make Beethoven look " ugly," 
the portrait in question has hardly a furrow indicated. 
It resembles more a contented fanner than the powerful, 
rugged son of ut and enormous worker whose mood was 
to "despise the world which does not understand that 
music is a more sublime revelation than all wisdom and 
all philosophy." This is the portrait probably that b 
referred to in the characteristic letter i^ch Beethoven's 
friend Stumpff wrote to the Miuuai World. 
Here is a transcript : — 

Sir,— Having seen in your spirited publication a notice 
of my Uth<^Taphic print of Beetiioven, I beg leave to state 
that it was issued out of love to the art, and in order to 
fiilfil a promise I made to Beethoven. 

It was on last parting from this extraordinary being, 
who seemed on that occasion very much agitated, venting 
bis feelings in strong expressions of sorrow at my early 
departure (as he called it), that he put a lithographic print 
of himself in my hand, and seizing the other with a con- 
vulsive grasp, exclaimed, " Takt this print, though a very 
bad one, as a token of esteem : receive it of a friend, who 
shall ever remember you, and alight ta your house whenever 
I thalleome to London^' 

The beating of my poor heart became visible ; I pointed 

to the vehicle that stood waitii^. We walked towards it, 

Beethoven earnestly talking. A pause ensued — his pierc- 
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it^ eye perceiTed that I wished to speak, and he inclined 
his ear towards my lips, when I said, " Sir, should ever I 
meet with an able artist, to whom I could communicate 
and convey /iaf, which had made such a deep impression 
on my mind, I then would publish a better print" To 
which he replied (in an Austrian dialect), " £s thflt einen 
ja wohl 'mat wieder einen menschen zu schauen." To 
which I answered : " Fare thee well, thou noble and 
highly-gifted being, Gott ahalte und schutze Dicb!" 
Hoping that you will excuse my Gennan English, I 
beg, Sir, to subscribe myself 

Your obedient servant, 

J. A. Stuuppf. 
Atgiut 7M, 1838, 
44 GaxAT Portland STitasT, 
PoKTLAND Place. 

Of masks, busts and monuments relating to Beethoven, 
there are as many and more than even portraits. In 1813 
the sculptor Franz Klein took masks of Beethoven's foce, 
^ . and it was from these that Hake made a good 

R t ' nd ^^'^''E- ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ made when the 

" '" ^ master lay dead. Danhauser came in ere 
the breath had been out of the body a few 
nioments and took the model On the authority of Dr 
J. N. Vogl an unforeseen obstacle presented itself : — " The 
beard of the deceased, which had not been touched during 
all the period of his illness, had to be removed. Danhauser 
sent for a barber, who, of course, was willing to take ±e 
impeding element away from chin and cheek, but demanded 
a ducat for bis services. A ducat was more than Danhauser 
and bis friend Rauft possessed between them at that time, 
they, therefore, had to send this unwilling Figaro away and 
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undertike the operadoD themselves. Rauft hastened to 
fetch his razor, aod to sharpen the blade for the occasion. 
Danhauser applied the soap, and Rauft cut the bristly beaid, 
after which Danhauser began his work."^ Years before 
Danhauser had inveigled Beethoven into submitting to a 
similar process. No sooner had the coat of plaster gradually 
begun to thicken and affect his face than Beethoven became 
horrified and enraged. He jumped up, smashed the chEur, 
and rushed like a raving madman into the street with the 
plaster thick upon him, cursing the genial painter of 
faileaux de genre most liberally and unambiguously at 
every step he took. The bust by Klein, showing Beethoven 
in his forty-second year, was made &om the masks already 
referred to, and is reputed to be the most faithful likeness 
of its kind. 

There is a famous bust modelled by Schaller, the noted 
Viennese sculptor in 1836, and showing the master in his 
fifty^sixtb year. Excellent as the upper part of the face 
undoubtedly is, the mouth might be objected to as bung 
over forcible. As against this criticism, however, thne is 
the expressed satisfaction with the work of Carl Holz, an 
intimate friend of Beethoven for whom it was executed. 
The following declaratton is also associated with the like- 
ness : " The bust is in every way unique, and the under- 
s^ed gentlemen, who were all personally acquainted 
with Beethoven, hereby certify that it is a remarkable 
and speaking likeness of the great original : — 

MoRiTz Graf zu Dietrichstein. 
J. F. Castelli, Dr. 

FREIHESR von MAYENBESa 

■ "HtUBWl Sketd«t" (EUa), *oL i. p. lo. 
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FftANZ VON Heintr, Df. 

O. J, Mavseder. 

Leopoij> von Sonnleithhes, Dr. 

This bnst was bequeathed to the Phitbannonic Society of 
London bjr I^:aa Linzbauer. Mr W. H. Cummings writes : 
— "The directors of the Philharmonic Society had a few 
casts made, one of which is always placed in front of the 
orchestra at the public concerts." ^ 

We look naturally to the birth-place of this renowned 
genius for the first monument Strangely enough it took 
the composer's countrymen many years to upraise this 
memento of his tremendous genius, and it might not 
have been there to this day save for the munificence of 
a fellow-musician who made the condition that if he 
completed the funds for the monument he should have 
the right of choosing the sculptor. The musician was 
that striking personality in musical history — the Abb6 
LisEt This pianoforte genius paid some twelve hun- 
dred potmds balance required, and in 1846 the fine 
statue i^ch now adorns Bonn was added to the assets 
of that great music-loving community — the German 
nation. Another Beethoven monument of importance is 
in Vienna. It is by the sculptor Zumbusch, and occupies 
a fitting site in front of the Gymnastic Academy. Of 
the many monuments that have been erected in his 
own country, and elsewhere, to Beethoven's honour, 
diis one must be accounted among the truest and best 
The Americans have not been behind, also, in recognis- 
ing the debt of their secdon of the globe to Beethoven. 
New York has found its native artist, and has erected 
' Muiual Tiituj, December 15, 1S93. 
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in that city one of the most magnificent of the world's 
memorials to the work and genius of this truly great master 
of sound. 

In religion Beethoven was a Roman Catholic. He 
was baptised in the bith of that Church, and its last rites 
were administered to him at the period of extremis. To 
what extent he was a strict and devout soldier of the 
Church has not transpired. We bear little or nothing of 
this either in bis correspondence oi from the testimony of 
others. On the surface we must account him as belong- 
ing to no church — one of that large percentage of men 
whose good lives are not measured by their servitude 
to religious procedure and method; and certainly his 
temperament was not that of one prone to j^ fonnal 
devotional rule and practice. He had, in fact, a <^^" 
no formal religion, no established creed, no *^ 

profession of Guth, From some of bis remarks be could 
be taken for a P^an. This was not so — he believed in 
God. God was about biro everywhere — not of the teach- 
ings of others, but of his own innate convictions. He 
saw the Deity in everything — in nature, in art, in every 
stroke of good fortune, in every trial, and whetbtf success 
01 feilure awaited him, in his heart he accepted all at 
from above. He asks Varenna to beg the admirable 
Ursuline Convent sisters who administered to him in 
sickness "to include him in their pious orisons."^ "If 
God spares me a few more years of life," be writes to 
Bettina von Amim, "I must then see you once more, 
my dear, most dear friend."* " If I am spared for some 
years to come, I will thank the OmniscieDt, the Omni- 
' Letter, July i<l, iSia. ' Letter, Angoit 15, 1811, 
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potent for the boon, u I do for all otfaers, weal and 
woe," are his words to Bettina Brentana^ Here an 
two extracts from his diary showing his trustful depend- 
ence upoD the Almighty : — " Hard is thy situation at 
present ; but He above is, oh, He is, and without Him 
nothing is." — "God, God, my Refuge, my Rock, Thou 
seest my heart ! Oh hear, ever ineffable One, hear me, 
Thy unhappy, most unhappy of all mortals." He was 
bom a great and high-souled creature, and could not 
get away from it He salutes God in the woods and 
valleys, by the lake and the ocean — at sunrise and sun- 
set; but with all this we do not learn much atxHit his 
goat% to church, and certainly there was not a shadow 
of affectation of goodness about his nature. All throi^h 
his career his aspirations were ever towards a better, 
nobler life, and no man, placed as he was, conld have 
persevered more towards the high goal. His note-books 
and correspcHidence abound in religious touches and 
meditative ejaculations which make us feel that wherever 
he was there bis God was with him. He did not wear 
his region on his sleeve, and he was no servile " saint," 
but he was a God-fearing man for all that. Nature and 
deafness drove his goodness inwards. There is a current 
doctrine that men of poetical and artistic power will 
always be very much die creatures of imagination and 
sensibility, and, in consequence, will be subject to alteroa- 
tions of devation or depression — in the most capricious 
forms — even their morals and religion being subject to 
these laws in their nature, or rather to this absnice of 
law. But Beethoven was one who indisputably belies 
this mischievous doctrine. There were no undulations 
> Letter, Febniaiy lo, 1811. 
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in his conception of morality and honour. His code of 
morals required a stroi^, honest character to carry out 
Whining cant was no part or parcel of his constitution, 
as he ofien proved. The great braviura pianist Moscheles 
• — king of the "fireworks" school — had one day arranged 
some of the Fidelia numbers which he submitted to 
Beethoven for his approval Upon examination the com- 
poser discovered the words "By God's help" inscribed on 
the MS. When Moscheles received it bad; he found this 
addition — the characteristic advice—-" O man, help thy- 
self." 

" It is one of my first principles," he stated, " never to 
stand in any relations but those of friendship with another 
man's wife." With all his attachments and his associa- 
tions with f^r and noble women — and the approval of 
woman is the very lever of music — not a single suggestion 
of liaison or scandal has been charged to Beethoven. 
His escutcheon would not bo long have remained un- 
tarnished had matters been otherwise ; for the world is 
ever ready to know of the foibles of its great men — and 
especially of such a notable character as was Beethoven. 
Every thread of his public and private life 
has probably now been closely scrutinized; 
and he emerges from the ordeal with a fair 
fame which more and more will thrill the multitudes 
who, hour after hour, are listening to his matchless tones 
to find in them a sure and strong ladder up the heights 
where only his blessed harmonies can be excelled. No, 
if it be ui^ed that this great man — so far as music is 
concerned the greatest the world will ever see — would 
have figured better with some regard for precise pious 
formula:, he roust be bis own defender through his life 
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and letters. Jadging hy ftie latter there was &ot mncb 
amiss. The tone of his correspondence throughout ii 
tiiat of the high-miDded, thoughtful Christian — not priest- 
ridden man. When divested of their esuberances these 
letters show as the inner Beethoven better than all that 
has been written b; way of biography. 

We find him ever ready to restore harmonious relations 
wherever there have been squabbles or strained friend- 
ships. After falling out with Stephen von Breuning and 
making the resolve that the dissolution of the friendship 
should remain "firm and unchangeable,'" he seeks to 
mend matters in most pathetic terms. His appealing 
letter accompanied by a miniature painted by Home- 
marm in iSoa is well worth reading :—" Beneath this 
portrait, dear Stephen, may all that has so long gone 
on between us be for ever hidden. 1 know how I 
have torn your heart For this the emotion that you 
must certainly have noticed in me has been sufKcient 
punishment. My feeling towards you was not malice. 
No^I should no longer be worthy of your friendship; 
it was passionate love for yon and myself; but I doubted 
you dreadfully, for people came between us who were 
unworthy of us both. My portrait has loi^ been in- 
tended lot you. I need not tell you that I never in- 
tended it for anyone else. Who could I give it to with 
my warmest love so well as to you, true, good, noble 
Stephen. Forgive me for distressing you ; I have suffered 
myself as much as you have. It was only when I had 
you no longer with me that I first really felt how dear 
you are and always will be to my heart Come to my 
arms once more as you used to do."' 

■ Letter, Julf 1804. ■ Letter, i8ri. 
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Beethoven always had a helping hand for others, «nd 
with an ungrudging forgetfulness of self often gave even 
to strangers the means of comfort that he himself much 
needed. There is Spohr's testimony as to this : " He was 
frequently in want of common necessaries," he writes. 
" In the eaily part of our acquaintance, I once asked 
him, after he had absented himself for several days 
from the dining-rooms, 'You were not ill, I hope?' 
' My boot was, and as I have only one pair, I bad bouse 
arrest,' was his reply." ^ To his relations he was particu- 
larly good. His brother Carl bad been a cashier in Vienna 
and had a long illness — throughout the whole of which the 
musician provided for him. His wish was to make his 
brother's life " less irksome." " I am obliged," he writes to 
Princess Kinsky, " entirely to support an unfortunate sickly 
brother and his whole hraHy, which (not computing 
my own wants) has entirely exhausted my resources."* 
True Christianity, indeed. 

When the severity of the conscription forced Ries to 
the war and the youth wanted funds it was Beethoven 
who pleaded his cause with the Princess Lichtenstein. 
These were his words : — " Poor Ries, my scholar, is 
forced by this unhappy war to shoulder a musket, and 
must moreover leave this in a few days, being a foreigner. 
He has nothing, literally nothing, and is obliged to take 
a long journey. ... I send the poor youth to you in 
the hope of somewhat improving his circumstances."' 
One has only to read such a document as the testimonial 
which he gave to Czerny to gauge the large-hearted, 
honest man, perfectly free from all that pettiness and 
> AntotM(f;niphr, p. i8j. * Letter, rSi). 

* Letter, NoTember 1805. 
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spirit of conscious excellence which inarG lesser muricians. 
It nuu : — " I, the uodeisigned, am glad to bear testimony 
m^-fjL^ to young Cail Czemy having made the most 
rjg^^ extraordinary pTt^iess on the piajioforte, far 
beyond what might be expected at the age of 
fourteen. I consider him deserving of all possible assist- 
ance not only from what I have dready leferred to, but 
from his astonishing memory, and more especially from 
his parents having spent all their means in cultivating 
the talent of their foomising son. — Lunwio van Bebt- 

HOVBM." ^ 

Vet, best evidence of all that the great composer was 
a man who lived an upright life is furnished in the lasting 
friendship of Pastor Amanda of Courland which he would 
hardly have undeservedly enjoyed. The composer loved 
the pastor almost with the love of woman. "The best 
man I ever knew," he writes, "has a thousand times 
recurred to my thoughts ! Two persons alone once 
possessed my whole love, one of whom still lives, and 
you are now the third. How can my remembrance of 
you ever fade ? , . . Farewell, beloved, good, and noble 
friend ! Ever continue your love and friendship towards 
me, just as I shall ever be your faithful Beethoven." 
And again r " My dear, my good Amanda, my warm- 
hearted friend, — to what can I compare your fidelity 
and devotion to me I Ah 1 it is indeed delightful that 
you still continue to love me so weU. I know how to 
prize you, and to distinguish you from all others; you 
are not like my Vienna friends. No! you are one of 
those whom the soil of my &tberland is wont to bring 
forth. , , . Write to me frequently : your letters, how- 
I Letter, December 7, 1805. 
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ever ahoit, console aod cheer me lo I shall soon hope 
to hear from you."' 

Thus, this great man was more a practical than formal 
lel^onist He was religious in the sense that Plato and 
SoCTates were religious. He is not credited with an 
addiction to Bible reading, but he could put hia finger 
on such Gospel texts as " Lore one another." He ^d 
well enough by his fellow-men, and that he walked 
humbly with bis God there is little doubt But in his 
religion, as in other matters, he had a consdousiKss 
•niach lifted him above ordinary mortals. So he made, 
and kept under his daily observation a creed of his 



" I un ttiU which ii, 
I un aU thftt, Ihat wm, and tbM (hall be. No mtaUl man hath 

lifted my vdL 
He is alone hy HimMU, and to Him alone do all thiogt owe tbeii 

bring." 

A very strange theology indeed ! Yet from this, and 
such pictures as we have drawn, can his religion alone 
be found. 

> Letter*, i8oa 
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Snbllintty of Style ud Eiprestion— Studeot Application — Hod and 
Hud Worker — £*rly Prodnctiveiiest — ClimoniiDgi for Fr«- 
doin — Juvenile Compositions — The Morical Hour — Beelhoveo 
the PUoist — The Composer — Ai Conductor — First Symphony 
— Mount of Olive* uid Promelheu* — Second Symphony — 
"Krentier" Sonata — "Eroica" Symphony — Concerto in G — 
AUrA*— Fourth Symphony — C Minor Symphony — Sixth Sym- 
phony — Seel to BnsiDesi — Seventh Symphony— ^hth Sym- 
phony — Political Ontponrings — Ninth Symphony — Lait Qnarteti 
— Aj > Sacred Music Composer — Mass in C — Mast in D— Rise of 
the Orehettra — Orchestra ai found by Beethoven — Orcbeatral 
Variety "- Instrumental Influence — Wagner on Beethoven'* 
Orcbatration — Manns on Wagnet — Wagner "additicau" to 
Beethoven — Metaphysical Qualities of the Mutie — Homanlty of 
Us Mqnc — Legitimacy of Style and Practice — Eipanaions of 
Fotnu — Painttaking Worlimansbip — As a Chamber-Miule 
C<wipoter — Symphoolsl and Souatist — Characteriitics of Style 
•fkd Diction— Beethoven's " Three Styles "— Followers. 

Beethoven, the musician, is a stupendous theme. From 
whatever view he is considered, whether as a symphoiust, 
chamber - music composer, sacred harmonist and song 
writer, or judged merely by his solitary opera J'uUlie, 
there is but one conclusion that adequately meets the 
case or distinguishes his exact tocatioti. However musi- 
cally r^arded, Beethoven, when all ii said and done, 
ti8 
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" Ton-dichter " 

■tandt alont, towering pre-eminently. Of the great one* 
of music — Falestrina, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and more 
who have created periods, and had followers in the 
history of music's art, Beethoven is most conspicuous. 
He soars to a musical height never before reached; a 
region of expressive tonal actuality and possibiUty the 
lilce of which it seems hopeless to imagine will ever be 
attained again. The sublimity of idea, tone and expres- 
sion characterising his compositions lift him above all 
other masters. His works are invariably invested with 
attributes so lofty and contemplative that the merest 
listener is moved to reflection and awe. c^u i/u of ' 
The tiUe, "ton-dichter" or poet-in-music, ^^^^ 
which Beethoven preferred to all others, was p^^^j^^ 
surely never more fitly apphed to any tone- *?"«»«"• 
weaver; and when his aiimirers think of such glorious 
paintings as the Pasloral and Eroka Symphonies, the 
pianoforte Sonata " Lts Adieux, F Absence et U Hetour" 
and others, it is, indeed, difficult to call to mind anything 
in &e language of poetry, or in the painter's art which 
portrays images more beautiful, more vivid, and more 
true to nature than the creations of this king among 
tone-poets. Never was there such harmonious genius 
and intellect wedded, never before such grandeur of 
conception and utterance. 

There is no inexplicable secret in the vast scope and 
character of Beethoven's muse, nor is it difficult to 
account for its remarkable ascendancy over the minds 
of men. Beethoven was a great artist and a tremendous 
worker, while his whole life and soul were in bis art 
That he was a bom genius with wonderful wealth of 
ideal and creative faculties is admitted, but these would 
ng 
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sot have made faim the greatest of the great composets 
uve for other gifts which he exeidsed and developed 
to the full la discussing Beethoven — the Musician- — 
we must get beyond the music and realise the rare 
personality who made it — a man of great mind and views, 
one who would have stood out among men wherever he 
walked in life, though undoubtedly it cannot be said that 
he missed his vocation I Beyond his naturally grand 
mind and intellect he haimonised himself with his con- 
temporaries, and so attuned his faculties tluU the language 
of Homer and Plutarch, and the classics of ancient Greece 
was as vivid to him as that of Klopstock or Schiller, or 
still more, that of his friend and collaborateur Goethe. 
His grasp of men and things about him was so wide 
that he could as well converse with a prince as with 
_ , B bandsman; while his mind was such that 

... ^^ princesses found pleasure in talking to him 
" upon the wide and various themes that 

fringed the pursuit of his art, or which sprung out of 
the brilliant, if betimes unsetded society life at Vienna 
during the many years that he moved in it. What an 
equipment for a musician asking for little more than 
an aristocratic patronage! 

Nor did he half learn his art A more industrious, 
psunstaking, earnest student never breathed — one who, 
instead of hazarding short cuts to perTecdon—a system 
which too many students alas I resort to only too hope- 
lessly — Beethoven laboured away at his stu'^es as if 
heaven and earth depended upon his industry. This, too, 
while he was not only studying but labouring besides — 
for be had to earn his own livelihood and that of others. 
Coincidently with qualifying for his art it was as we have 
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seen imperative that he should provide his daily bread. 
Away then, in this instance particularly, with dv^j _v 
the delusion that the great masters of music „ . 

were individuals — bom musicians who had ^j^ , 
(mly to put pen to paper to make themselves 
the remarkable instances of humanity they indisputably 
are. With one and all their capacity for hard work is 
simply ama^g. 

It was a slowly unfolding genius, properly and naturally 
developed, that led up to that wondrous aggregation — 
Beethoven — the master. This genius, which an extra- 
ordinarily high sense of life's mission seems more and more 
to have ennobled, together with his marvellous capacity, 
afford the clue to his transcendent might as a musician — 
one who, we repeat, can have no equal so long as musical 
art, as we know it to-day, remains. 

Nothing was taken as granted, and the accustomed 
methods of musical procedure were followed in his case 
as closely as would be adopted in that of any German 
student qualifying for music as a profession. From small 
beginnings the great artist gradually emerged as magnifi- 
cendy as a huge edifice rears itself above a single founda- 
tion stone. His first noteworthy achievements were mainly 
with the pianoforte and thoroi^h-bass ; these, in all good 
time were to develop amazingly. His incomparable talent 
cuhninated in a trinity of highest excellence. Not only a> 
a composer, but as a pianist and improvisor, his achieve- 
menb stand as momentous for their import and influence, 
as they do for their magnitude. He is credited irith 
having written a Funeral Cantata to the memory of a 
friend of his fiunily^ when he was little more than ten 
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yean old ; and, if we are to believe the title, he certainly 
composed some "Variations on a March," ^ by Dressier 
at ^is early age. Tbe record runs : " Composed by a 
young amateur, L, V, B., aged lo years. 1780," 

A wonderful little fellow, as a boy, he must have 
been, from the fact that when only eleven and a half yean 
old, Neefe could leave him to do duty in the Elector's 
chapel, and honestly state of him that he could play 
the whole of Bach's Wohltemperirte Clavier. 

At the age of eleven years he approached Maximilian 
Frederick, Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, respect- 
ing the dedication of a juvenile effort— Three Sonatas for 
the piana He wrote : — 

" Illustrious Frincs, — From my fourth year music 
has ever been my favourite pursuit. . . . May I now 
presume to lay the first-fniits of my juvenOe labours at the 
foot of your throne, and may I hope that you will con- 
descend to cast an encouraging and lundly glance 00 
them?" 

This was undoubtedly a discreet and sufEdent homage 
to rank, suggesting a spirit of respect and admiration for 
exalted society which might have been expected to de- 
velop with years. It stands in great contrast, however, to 
Beethoven's bearing in after life towards those on a 
h^her social plane; especially in view of such an inci- 
dent as that of his encountering the Imperial family on 
the road and refusing to make way for them. By the way, 
the "Van" prefixed to his name was once mistaken by the 
Austrian "Landrecht" as a mark of nobility. Flacing his 
hand first on hii head and then on his heart, the brusque 
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Smouldenngs of Genius 

man, with his accustomed stnidiness, shouted, "My nobility 
is here — and here! " 

Hb early faculty for production was formed, never to 
tire. While carrying on his chapel and theatre duties, he 
composed, among other minor pieces, three Sonatas for 
piano solo (1781), a Rondo in A for the _ . 

piano, a pianoforte Concerto, and some songs j. , ''. 
(1784). The next year gave birth to three ^'"'"^'*^- 
Quartets for piano and strings, and Minuet for ""'' 

piano in £ flat, and another song. 

1787 was marked by a Trio in E flat, and a Pre- 
lude (F minor) for piano; while between these and bis 
coming -of -age, the industrious young man wrote two 
Preludes through all twelve major keys for pianoforte 
or organ, twenty-four Variations on Righini's "Vieni 
Amore," songs, etc. These productions need not be 
over-estimated. Neither in extent nor quality do they 
presage the great things that were to come, while 
they fall far below the line of Mendelssohn's C minor 
Symphony, and "Midsummer Night's Dream" Overture, 
Schubert's C minor, or " Tragic Symphony," Mozart's 
fine opera— "La Finta Giardiniera" — all composed at 
their respective authors bad reached the age of twenty- 
one years. The explanation is not far off, however, 
Beethoven's earnest enquiry into, and method of grap- 
phng with the principles of Art, were not yet at an end. 
He had not been to Haydn; while, more especially, 
his environment generally throughout bis early life iU- 
favoured the contemplative mood — free from all dis- 
traction for composition. 

Smoulderings firom within this volcano did not, bow- 
ever, pass unperceived. Someone, when Beethoven was 

"3 
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twenty-three, had found his inner mind. " He intends to 
compose Schiller's Fi-eude," wrote a coirespondent to the 
siater of the author of WalkmUin and WUheim Tell, 
"and that verse by verse I expect something perfect, 
for, as far as I know him, he is all for the grand and 
sublime." > Stiai^ly, this intention was not consummated 
until the " Ninth " Symphony came into the world 1 

It was now that Beethoven started his lessons under 
Haydn, the first payment traceable being made on De- 
cember 12th, 179a. The teit-boot was Fux's "Gradus 
ad Pamassum," at which he worked with a will, judging 
by the exercises — some 350 — which have come down to 
us, and 43 only of which Haydn corrected.' No wonder 
that Beethoven would not describe himself as Haydn's 
pupil — as "Papa" desired him to do, but, on the con- 
trary, published it abroad that he had got a few lessons 
from Haydn, but had never learnt anything from him.' 
Under Albrechtsbei^er he made the acquaintajice of that 
great theorist's text-book, " Gnmdliche Anweisung zur 
Composition," but the profound pedanfs lessons and 
scholastic vigour, while fortifying Beethoven, had the 
effect also of convincing him that such a rigid rule-of- 
thumb science was ill-suited to what be, in his soul, had 
to express.* 

> Letter, Jviiiuy 36th, 1793. 

* Beetboven'a Stadia— Nottebohm. 

' " Biogisphitche Notiieii abet Ludwig vui Beethoren," Rie* — 
W^er. 

* There were over 160 of thete «in«tw> andei AlbrechUbeisn 
iuned in & potthnmoiu work entitled ' ' Beethoren's Studies in 
Generalbasse, " pobUsbed « Vienn* in 1S33 ; but they weie neithei 
put together nor intended for pnblicttlon by Beethoven. 
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It is easy to imagine this impetuous fellow forced to 
bend under the yoke of antiquated rules, which be was 
easily ted by his ardent imagination to disregard. He 
vas constandy, therefore, committing sins against ac- 
cepted musical dogma, which his teacher as constantly 
endeavoured to correct Hence, many disputes and 
squabbles, though the scholar never forgot the respect 
and esteem which he owed to his venerable instructor. 
Beethoven completed his course, and carefully preserved 
the exercises wrought out under the eye of this master; 
scribbling upon them, however, many a sarcasm agjunst 
theorists and theii precepts. "These are the exercises 
which," we are told, "were vamped up as a tradii^ specu- 
lation in a posthumous work." It was a very improper 
publication ; but stilt it is interesting as showing the 
young musician's contempt for some of the tasks which 
" old squaretoes " imposed upon him. There is a chapter 
on Camm, for instance, containing examples of this kind 
of composition in all its absurd and puzzling variations. 
In his enumeration of these varieties is mentioned " the 
numerical and raugmatJc canons, which, like everything 
that partakes of the nature of a riddle, are easier to invent 
than to solve, and seldom yield any compensation for the 
time and trouble bestowed upon them. In former dmes, 
people took a pride in lacldng theii brains with such 
contrivances j but t^ world u grown wiser I " " What 
good," Beethoven is reported to have said, " can result 
from all this? Muiiittn clamoris, parum ~. 
lanael Possibly I may try my hand at it , ~ 

some of these days when I have nothii^ of ^flfo 
a more reasonable nature to occupy my time. 
At present, thank Heaven, I am not in that predica- 
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ment, and it will be a pretty long time, I suspect, before 
I Km." 

In conversation with his musical friends, Beethoven 
took pleasure in ridiculing the strict precepts of the 
schools. When anyone ventured to point out infringe- 
ments of them in bis compositions, he used to cavalierly 
cast aside the small scrupulosities of his would-be censors. 
When in good humour on such occasions, he would rub 
his bands, and exclaim, laughing heartily, " Oh yes, yes — 
you are quite astonished, and at your wit's end, because 
you cannot find this in one of your treatises." "One 
day," says Ries, " when we were taking a walk together, I 
spoke of two consecutive fifths in one of his 6rst sets of 
violin quartets (that in C minor), which produce a 
striking and beautiful effect Beethoven did not recol- 
lect the passage, and would have it that there were no 
fifths in it As he usually carried music paper in his 
pocket, I asked him for a bit, and wrote down the passage 
in four parts. Beethoven, seeing that I was right, said, 
' Well, who has prohibited the use of fifths like these?' I 
was at a loss how to take the question. He repeated it 
several times, till at last I answered, greatly surprised at 
his putting it, ' Btess me, they are forbidden by the 
very fundamental rules of hannonyl' Still he insisted on 
knowing by whom. I said, ' By Marpurg, Kimberger, 
Fux, every theorist who has ever written on the subject' 
'Well,' cried Beethoven, *tk^ may have forbidden them, 
but / allow them 1 ' " 

To the end of his life Beethoven violated rules when- 
ever he thought proper — especially if the progress of 
an idea was likely to be interfered with by a slavish 
adherence to some law of harmony. A referents to 
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the Finale of his Sonata in A, op. loi, will show some 
consecutive fifths that would make man^ a pedanfs halt 
stand on end. But Beethoven, it must be remembered, 
though he scattered laws aside like ninepins, had some- 
thing to put in their place. We heat a good deal about 
Beethoven's "contempt" for rules in composition, but 
it must always be borne in mind that he learnt them 
before breaking liiem. Men like Haydn and Albrechts- 
berger were hardly likely to give the sturdy pupil much 
rest or license while he was in their hands ; and, as a 
fact, there exist some 500 Exercises over which young 
Beethoven pored, and, we may be sure, heaved many a 
sigh while studying with these r^d adherents to law and 
principle. His own wish was to master every detail ot 
his art, and a glance at any few inches of his music will 
show how thoroughly he did this. He must have been 
an indefatigable worker in his student days to have 
commanded the technical subtleties of his art in the 
manner which every bar of his music indicates. 

Most of his juvenile compositions may here only be 
glanced at A Cantata he wrote on the death of 
Joseph II. (not discovered until 1 884) ; the string Trios — 
ops. 3 and 9 ; the two Sonatas — op. 49, and two Rondos 
for {uanoforte— op. 5 1 , are valuable, particularly, as showing 
the future Beethoven in tone and atmosphere — infinitely 
superior compositions having emanated from several of 
the great masters at a similai age. The fact is, Beethoven 
was not precocious; and all the results he attained, 
whether early or late, were the outcome of solid hard 
work. His strong musical habits and industrious charac 
ter b^;an asserting themselves at this early stage, but the 
results were not amazing. Rather than compositioa, hi* 
"7 
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piancrfbrte playing — especially his eztemporiatioiis, as, 
indeed, would be qnite natural — reflected more than 
aught else at this time the rare order of bis creative 
promise and temperament. 

We might write of some other works in almost a similar 
-^^ strain. The three Tiios, two Concertos in 
Comto ' ^ ^^ '^ ^ '°' piano and orchestra, com- 
f^j^ posed in 1795 ; three piano Sonatas — op. a ; 

Adelaide^ a Cantata for Soprano, with pano- 
fbrte accompaniment, composed in 1795 ; the Sonata in 
D — op, 10, Na 3, composed in September 1798 — here 
again we have works, excellent thoi^h they are, which 
fiimish in their flavour, rather than their workmanship, 
the clue to the future composer. The merest piano- 
forte player is familiar with opus a, the Sonatas which 
Beethoven dedicated to Haydn, despite the shabby 
treatment he seems to have received from the "Father 
of Symi^ony." 

TTiere is, howeret, another point. These early piano- 
ftait compositions, like the three Trios* for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, op. i, establish one of the most 
' Of the wng AAlaida ■ good itoijp is told : — Before Qie notes irare 
well dij on the oiiginil MS. % vintoc wu umoancecl — Beethoreci'i 
old Mend Btith. " Here," said Beetboren, pnttiog ■ sheet of Kore 
paper \a his hind, " look at that. I hare jnit written It and don't 
like it. Theie ii hai^y fire enough io the itovc Co bum it, but I will 
uy," Barth glanced throos^ tbe composition, then lai^ it, and 
finally grew into such enthtuiatm eoQcermng it at to draw from 
Beethoven the promise al, "No, then, we will not bum it, ^A 
fellow." And so the glorious Attelaida was aaved. 

■ It will be noted that although thcae Trio* were the fint pnbliriied 
eomposilions, they were not the composer's fint wiitingi. Beethoven 
waa twenty-five yean old at the tine of theli iasoe. 
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remarkable characteristics m this composer, viz., Ae 
spontaneity of his episodes — a quality which ran through 
lus works almost to the end, and which the learned 
French analyst, F^tis, with marked critical acumen, does 
not fail to notice : — " By this means, Beethofen," to 
translate F£tis, "withdraws the interest he has already 
created, to replace it by something as Uvelj as it is 
unexpected. This gift is peculiar to him. These 
episodes, which were apparently contrary to his original 
inspirations, moreover attract one's attention by their 
originality, and then, when surprise gradually wears 
off, Beethoven knows bow to re-connect them with 
the unity of bis plan, and thus shows that variety 
is dependent on unity in the general effect of bis 
imposition." 

Before passing on, a few other compositions need 
notice. In October 1797 was published the Sonata in 
£ fla^ op. 7, dedicated to the Countess Babette von 
K^levics, It stands No. 4 in the Peters' edition, and 
will be remembered for its expressive Largo and remark- 
able ^mmIi;. The iavourite Sonata, " Fath^que," ^ op. 13, 
■aw the light in 1799, although Beethoven probably 
played it before then at Prince Carl von lichnowsky's. 
But a still more important work was at hand — ^to wit, 
his Quintet in E flat, op, 16, for pianoforte, oboe, 
clarionet, bassoon, and horn — a work which could not 
have foiled to have appreciably enhanced its composer's 
worth. Though not published until 1801, this scon 
belongs to about the 1796-7 period, and may be com- 

* The graiuid for this title ii unknown- Beethoren hinuelf g&Te it, 
thoBEh he ouned oeitbet tbc w-c»lled "Af^udoiMta" 01 "pMtoml" 
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pared irith Mozart's and Haydn's latest chamber mane 
with much interest After this, Beethoven started the 
six string Quartets (F, G, D, C minOT, A, B flat), op. i^ 
completed in iSeo, and which he dedicated to Prince 
von Lobkowitz; then followed the B flat Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, op. 19, after which he Eurly set 
sail upon the vast sea of barmoiuons possibility and 
expression. 

Space precludes ua from occupying the reader longer 
respecting Beethoven's early compositions, the remainder 
of which take their place in the Catalogue. In 1 7 99 he 
wrote his First Symi^ony; but before proceedii^ with 
the ramdderation of his progress aa a composer, we may 
well pause to view him as he sooo assuredly was, and 
long remained — the busy practical musician and worker 
— following his profession in the chief centre of European 
musical life und^ conditions totally different from any- 
thing in vogue to-day, when the burden of much detail is 
taken off the hands of artists and conoert-givera by a 
merciful management Ten or so decades ago the 
pursuit of music professionally often involved the greatest 
artists in immense labour and loss, as well aa discomfort, 
against which there were few of the counteracting advan- 
tages which now accrue: There were then no " schools " 
or " academies," givii^ employment to hundreds of pro- 
_. fessors of all ranks; fewer private bouses 

j^ . , were open to, or needed the service tA^ the 
musician and his art at almost every public 
and private society function ; pupils could 
be counted by units where they now exist in hundreds ; 
much fearful drudgery bad to be undergone in the way (^ 
<:opying ere performers could have their respective parta 
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Reverence for Music 

— which, when they arrived, were frequently faulty ; the 
remuneration paid was scandiilous considering the calibre 
of the musicians,' although this was more the fault of the 
times than of the individuals. But, weightiest point of all, 
the music had to be composed before it could be per- 
formed before patrons; and to this fortunate fact, we owe 
nearly every one of Beethoven's compositions. Patrons 
in those days certainly did yeoman service for the 
musicians, although tiie latter paid dearly for it, and 
rendered magnificent returns for the little they received. 
Imagine for a moment what the score of a new sym- 
phony or opera by Beethoven would fetch nowadays ! 
Impelled by their love of music for music's sake, however, 
men like Bach, Schubert, and Beethoven worked on — 
content if they could pay their way and exist in peac^ 
atttoo^ they did not always succeed in accomplishing 
this. 

The keynote of Beethoven's professional life was rever- 
ence for Ms art — as he comprehended and expounded it. 
No one man ever worshipped at Music's shrine more 
devoutly than did the Bonn master, who could think and 
do nothmg concerning and involving his art that was not 
holy. He could not endure the semblance of a slight to 
true music, whether such was the outcome of ignorance or 



On one occasion during a rehearsal, his patron, 
Lobkowitz, hazarded the little joke that a " third " 
bassoon player, who had absented himself without per- 
mission, would not be gready missed, as the " first " 

* Hajdn, Coc imtuic^ wai ptud 8 gtoacheti — 9id. pn bonr— for 
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and "second" bassoonists were already in thdt places. 
Joke 01 no jolce, fieetboren was furious. As soon as the 
rehearsal was over, he ran to the prince's residence and 
bellowed as loud as he could up the couitjaid, " Ass of a 
Lobkowitz ! Fool of a Lobkowitz I " 

At the pianoforte Beethoven seemed a god — at times in 
the humour to play, at others not. If he happened not 
to be in the humour, it required pressing and reiterated 
entreaties to get him to the instrument Before he began 
in earnest, he used sportively to strike the keys with the 
palm of his hand, draw his fingers along the key-board, 
from one end to the other, and play all manner of 
gambols at «diich he laughed heartily. Once at the 
pianoforte and in a genial mood with his surroundings, 
he would extemporise for one and two hours at a stretch 
amid the solemn silence of his listeners. He demanded 
absolute silence from conversation whenever he put bis 
fingers upon the pianoforte keys to play. If this was not 
forthcoming he rose up, publicly upbraided the offenders, 
and left the room. This mode of resenting a nuisance — 
one not yet extinct — was once illustrated at Count 
Browne's, where Beethoven and Ries were engaged in 
playing a duet — ^yet during which one of the guests 
started an animated conversation with a lady. Ex- 
asperated at such an afiront to his artistic honour, 
Beethoven rose up, glared at the psur, and shouted out^ 
" I play no more for such hogs " — nor woold he touch 
anoUier note or allow Ries to do so, although earnestly 
entreated by the company. " His improvisation," Ctemy 
tells us, "was most brilliant and striking; in whatever 
company he might chance to be, be knew how to pro- 
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As Pianist 

duce aoch an effect upon every hearer that frequently 
not an eye remained dry, while many would „ ^^ 
break out into loud sobs, for there was " .J* 
something wonderful in his expression in ptanir/ 

addition to the beauty and originality of 
his ideas and his spirited style of rendering them."' 
Ries says : " No artist that I ever heard came at all 
near the height Beethoven attained in this branch of 
playing. The wealth of ideas which force themselves 
on him, the caprices to which be surrendered himself, 
the variety of treatment, the difficulties were inexhaustible. 
Even the Abb^ Vogler's admirers were compelled to 
admit as much."' 

Tomaschek was greatly impressed by Beethoven. He 
writes: "It was in 1798 when I was studying law, that 
Beethoven, that giant among players came to Prague. . . , 
His grand style of playing, and especially his bold im- 
provisation, had an extraordinary effect upon me. I 
felt so shaken that for several days I could not bring 
myself to touch the piano." 

During his summer residence at the seat of a M3H:enas, 
he was on one occasion so ut^ently pressed to perform 
before the stranger guests, that he became quite enraged 
and obstinately refused a compliance which he considered 
would be an act of servility. A threat that he should be 
confined a prisoner to the house, — uttered, no doubt, 
without the slightest idea of its being carried into 
execution, — so provoked Beethoven, that, night-time as 
it was, he ran off, upwards of three miles, to the next 
town, and thence, travelling post, hurried to Vienna. 
As some satisfaction for the indignity offered him, the 
•Tb»yer, v. xL p. la 'Thajfer, v. xi. p. 236. 
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bust of his pAtron became ao expiatory sacrifice. It ttSi, 
shattered into fiagmentB, from the bookcase to the floor. 

When there was applause on the part of his listeners 
— as there invariably was — he generally made a grimac^^ 
either smiled in derision or adopted a feigoed iincon- 
sdoQsness of the expression of approval Not infrequently 
OD such occasions he was right down rude to the grateful 
appreciative auditors whose emotions had been so moved 
by his impressive playing. Such appreciation he pre- 
tended to r^ard as uncalled for, or he construed it 
into an indication of simplicity and weakness. Ttutyer 
tells us that his frequent comment upon his admirers' 
enthusiastic expressions of wonder was this — " We artists 
don't want tears, we want applause."* His manner was 
to sit in a quiet way at the instrument — commanding his 
feelii^; but occasionally, and especially when extem- 
porising, it was hard to maintfun the pose. At extreme 
moments he warmed into great passions so that it was 
impossible for him to hide from his listeners the sacred 
fires that were r^ng within him. Czemy declares that 
his playing of slow movements was full of the greatest 
expression — an experience to be remembered. He used 
the pedal largely and was most particular in the placii^ 
of the hands and the drift of the fingers upon the keys. 
As a pianist, he was sumamcd " Giant among players," 

*The expluution of this loit of behaviour on Che put of some 
muucitiu here tnd there is difficalt to offer. All who knew well 
the late Mi Augustas L. Tamplin, who was a veritable genins (m 
the oi^|;>n and haimoninni, will lemember that he supplied qahe 
a modem puallel to Beethoven in hii eccentric reception of R- 
cognitiaii and applause upon hii really eztraordinuy peiforiBaiiceii 

■Thayer,*, xi. p. 13. 
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As Teacher 

and men like Vogler, Hummel, and WoelfH, were of a 
truth great players; but as Sir Geoi^e Grove aptly says 
ID speaking of BeethoTen's lours de force in perfonnance, 
his transposing and playing at sight, etc. — "it was no 
quality of this kind that got him the name, but the 
kiftmess and eleration of his style and his great power 
of expression in slow movements, which, when exercised 
on his own noble music, fixed his hearers and made tbem 
insensible to any fault of polish or mere mechanism."^ 

That be was a good teacher when be cared to exert 
himself in this direction, we know from the testimony and 
example of his pupil Ries. Not that he was cut out for 
the drudgery of teaching, to which he only resorted to 
provide himself with the necessaries of life. He had the 
greatest repugnance for the exactions of tutorial work, or, 
indeed, for any irksome routine task. This must often 
have jeopardized bis position with bis pupils, especially 
in such profitable directions as the Ocbnowskys, the 
Archduke Rudolph, and Others ; but one and all gave 
way to him, and overlooked his uncertainty <A temper 
and intractableness generally. Kockel says : — " He had 
an aversion to the enforced perfonnance of regular duties, 
especially to giving lessons, and teaching the theory of 
music, in which it is well known that bis strength did not 
lie, and for i^ch he had to prepare himself." Do what 
she would, Madame Breuning could not prevaO upon him 
to keep his teachii^ engagements — necessary as the money 
for them was to him. Time after time she rebuked and 
expostulated with him, but, all in vain I She gave up 
w^ a sigh, and the remark, " He is again in his raptus." 

That be was conscientious enough when imparting in- 

* " IKctioiui7 of Hotic Hid Muiiduu," Grove, v. i. p. 169. 
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■trucdoii, we may be sure ; indeed, pupils must have had 
a bad time of it with him. He himself told Fraulein 
Giannastasio that he rapped the Archduke Rudolph's 
knuckles — probably because be did oo^ or would not, 
finger correctly; but it must be remembered that the 
master was double the age of the pupiL 

When he was not at the pianoforte, the whole of Beet- 
hoven's morning, from the earliest dawn till dinner-time, 
was employed in t^e mechanical work of writing ; the 
rest of tiie day was devoted to thought and the arrange- 
meat of bis ideas. Scarcely had the last morsel of his 
meal been swallowed, than, if the composer had no more 
distant excursion in view for the day, be took his usual 
walk, that is to say, he ran in double quick time, as if 
haunted by bailiffs, twice round the town. Whether it 
runed, or snowed, or hailed, or the thermometer stood an 
inch or two below freeang point — whether Boreas blew a 
chilling blast from the Bohemian mountains, — or whether 
the thunder roared, and forked lightnings played, — what 
signified it to the enthusiastic lover of his art, in whose 
genial mind, perhaps, were budding, at the very moment 
irtien the elements were in fiercest conflict, the harmonious 
feelings of a balmy spring 7 

Nothing suited Beethoven better, however, than a ramble 
in the fields — an exercise that bad a wonderfiil infiuence 
on his inspiration. He could commune with Nature, 
J? ffumtH "^^ alone with it, realised all that was grand, 
, awful, exalting, and inspiring. In such moods 

^ he would sit down under a tree, as one en- 

™ tranced, to bis score-paper, and indite themes 

which are imperishable. 

When composii^ it was his invariable habit to keep 
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in his miniS's eye a picture to which he worked He once 
sxid to Neate, while rambling in the fields near Baden, 
"Ich habe immer ein Gemalde in meiiien Gedanken, 
wenn icb am componiren bin, und arbeite nach dem- 
selben." ' [I always have an ideal in my thoughts 
when I am composing, and work as my thoughts guide 
me.] The Eroiea, Pastoral, and Battle Symphonies aie 
examples, among many, of compositions which owe their 
character and titles to the custom mentioned. 

Beethoven's — and, for the matter of that, every com- 
poser's manner of writing is a matter of peculiar interest 
Unlike Schubert, who wrote on the spur <rf the moment on 
any scrap of paper at hand — the back of a bill of fare 
would do so long as it enabled him to get his ideas out 
of himself — Beethoven adopted a deliberate and serious 
method of transmitting to paper the glorious emanations 
of his master-mind. What he wrote down, and allowed to 
remain, was the result of a slow reasoning process and 
severe inward working. His stores of musical memoranda 
were constantly requisitioned. The musical notes and 
ideas which, as they occurred to him, he regularly re- 
corded and preserved in his " Sketch-books," were ex- 
tremely useful An " idea " — a primordial germ which 
may have been gathered in the seclusion of some forest 
glade— this, at the master's will, would be worked up into 
a vast harmonial movement No pains were too great to 
bestow upon the smallest idea culled from his pocket-book 
stock. Then Beethoven thrashed it out, extended it, 
weaved it over and under, this way and that, as the 
intominable machinery interlodu its wools and cottons, 
until at last it grew into a work of ait — an opus to add 
>Tb>rei, T. iii. p. 34). 
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moie glory to his immortal fame. It wu to provide him- 
self with "subjects," which he could thus develop, that he 
i^ulaily caiiied these " Sketch-books," of which we shall 
say more, so that he might never be at a loss for an idea 
if be wanted one. 

Beethoven difiered from Mozart in this respect The 
latter carried all his ideas and worked them out completely 
in his head befoie committing them to paper, Beetiioven 
adopted another course. He set down his ideas or sub- 
iects, and worked them out then and then — always 
bestowing immense pains to eicpress himself at his best, 
and frequently touching and retouching, to nuke, as it 
were, p^ection more perfect And what is most remark- 
able, die longer he worked at his phrases, the more seem- 
ingly spontaneous did they become. Though the methods 
of working of these two great composers appear so opposite, 
they both sprang &om acute mental reasoning, and are not 
really far separated after all. It is difficult to distinguish . 
between the advantages of the processes, because no two 
minds think alike in these things ; and whether Beethoven's 
more material method, or Mozart's more mental plan is the 
one for composers to follow, we decide not It is not right 
to infer fix>m this dissimilarity in workii^ that Beethoven 
was less a mental engineer than Mozart. He was ever 
under the strain of severe musical argument, but he found 
it convenient to persistently clear the intdlectual atmo- 
sphere—to get his thoughts down on p:^>er as quickly as 
posuble in order to make room for the new ideas, of 
wondrous variety and quality, which so incessantly crowded 
upon his fertile imagination. 

Great composers — or for the matter of that — composers 

generally — do not make good conductors, and Beethoven 
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was DO exception to the role. Unlike Hendelssohn, who 
could conduct and had the laie temper to win forces and 
infuse them with his spirit — Beethoven ruled and com- 
manded his players as a drover does his henj, and as 
deafness and quickness of temper overtook him he grew 
more orerbearing, exacting and extravagant. ^ 

His whole body was utilised to indicate the - -AuOer 
effects be desired. The peTfonneis undei 
him were obliged to avoid being led astny by the 
impetuosity of the master, who thought only of his own 
composition, and constantiy laboured to depict the exact 
expression required by the most violent gesticulations.^ 
Thus, when die passage was loud he often beat time 
downwards, when his hand should have been up. A 
diminuendo he was in the habit of marking by contract- 
ile bis person, making himself smaller and smaller until 
when a pianissimo was reached, he seemed to slink 
beneath the conductor's desk. As the sounds increased 
in loudness, so did be gradually rise up, as if out of an 
abyss ; and when the full force of the united instruments 
broke upon the ear, nusing himself on tiptop he looked 
of gigantic stature, and, with both his arms floating about 
in undulating motion, seemed as if he would soar to the 
clouds. At a sforsando be suddenly tore his arms apart, 
and at a sudden forte gave out a great shout. He was all 
motion, no part of him remained inactive, and the entire 
man could only be compared to aperpetuum mobile. 

When Beethoven's deafness increased, it was productive 

' In 1804 he mt conducting the Stvka Symphony, •nd »t th«t 

pasHge in the opetiii^ Allcgre wbeie Boomipaite is being poitnjped 

In ihondering riot so lost himielf and coafiiKd the pUyen that ht 

bad to stop the work and nait a&eili from the opening. 
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of frequent mischief, for his hand would go up when it 
ought to have descended. He contrived to set himself 
i^ht again most easily in the piano passages, but of the 
most powerful fortes he could make nothing. In many 
cases, however, his eye afforded him assistance, for be 
watched the movements of the bows, and thus discovering 
what was going on, soon corrected himself. When pleased 
with the work of his orchestra he liked to give a thunder- 
ing " Bravi tutfi." 

Spohr tells an amusing story of Beethoven as a conductor. 
The tragi-comical incident took place at Beethoven's last 
concert at the Theatre " An der Wien " : — " Beethoven 
was playing a new Pianoforte Concerto of his, but forgot 
at the first itttti that he was a solo player, and springing 
up began to direct in his usual way. At the first sfor%artdo 
he threw out his arms so wide asunder that he knocked 
both the lights off the piano upon the ground. The 
audience laughed, and Beethoven was so incensed at this 
disturbance, that be made the orchestra cease playing and 
b^in anew. Seyfiied, fearing that a repetition of the 
accident would occur at the same passage, bade two boys 
of the chorus place themselves on either side of Beethoven 
and hold the lights in their hands. One of the boys inno- 
cendy approached nearer, and was leading also in the notes 
of the piano part. When therefore the fatal sforzando 
came he received from Beethoven's out-thrown right hand 
so smart a blow on the mouth that the poor boy let fall 
the lights from terror. The other boy, more cautious, 
had followed with anxious eyes every motion of Beethoven, 
and by stooping suddenly at the eventful moment he 
avoided the slap on the mouth. If the public were 
unable to restrain their laughter before, they could now 
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much less, and broke out into a regular bacchanalian 
roai. Beethoven got into such a rage, that at the first 
chords of the solo half a dozen strings broke. Every 
endeavour of the real lovers of music to restore calm and 
attention was for the moment fruitless. The first Allegro of 
the Concerto was therefore lost to the public. From that 
fatal evening Beethoven would not give another concert" ' 

We arrive now at something of a landmark — the date 
(1800) from which Beethoven's works were composed in 
regulaj; succession and when they can be considered, 
therefore, under the years to which they belong. The 
"First"' Symphony was first perfonned on April 2nd, 
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iSoo, so that its composer was in his thirtieth year at 
the time. Towards the end of 1801 it was published,^ 
and to those who have heard it, it may appeax an extra- 
ordinary effort for a man of his years, though such an 
impression fades away in &ce of the fact that Mozart 
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had composed no less than forty-five symphonies by the 
time he was thirty-one. Noi is this aspect of the matter 
to be accentuated when it is remembered that Mendelssohn 
had composed his first symphony ^ at the early age of 
fifteen years. 

As the first'ofBeethoven's "immortal nine" Symphonies, 
if on no other grounds, the present score will always com- 
mand the admiration of the great body of musicians and 
amateurs who del^ht in the orchestral glories which the 
master has prepared for them. If the evidence of several 
sketches and exercises of 1793 is to be trusted it was by 
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* The C Minot, op. 11, dedicated to the Pbilhumomc Sodely. 
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A Revelation 

no means a spontaneous effort, but one built up on those 
studied substantial lines on which Beethoven worked from 
the first At its initial public production the vork attracted 
little favourable notice, probably partly because of the in- 
different peiformance, and partly because the composer 
was " suspected " by the musical authorities. But what a 
blow he gave them on this occasion ! That he was bent on 
breaking the bonds of academical propriety was no loi^r 
in doubt on the sound of the very first chord of this 
symphony. Who, indeed, before him had possessed the 
temerity to hurl at artistic sense and reason an unprepared 
dominant 7th chord on C to open a composition in the 
key of C I No wonder a wisehead dismissed the score as 
"a caricature of Haydn pushed to absurdity." Vet of 
determined stuff was its composer made; and to this 
originality of thought and other fine aspects of his super- 
lative genius — the world owes the true Beethoven. Un- 
happily, space forbids us entering, either critically or 
analytically, into Beethoven's several scores, or much 
might be written of this C Symphony. It must suffice 
to say that for conception, originality of ideas, orches- 
tration, modulation and inner working it is essentially 
Beethoven himself. Its Minuet and Trio must have proved 
a revelation — at any rate to the pedagogues, in as much 
as he " forsook the spirit of the minuet of his predecessorsi 
increased its speed, broke through its formal and anti- 
quated mould, and out of a mere dance tune produced a 
Scherzo, which may need increased dimensions, but requires 
no access of style or spirit to become the equal of those 
great movements which form such remarkable features 
in his later symphonies." * The autograph of this Sym- 

' " Beethoven koA hit Nine Symfduaiiei" (Giove) p> to. 
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[^ony is unfortunately lost, but the world has a recoid of 
the price at which it was oSered to the publisher, viz. ao 
ducats — ^;£io. 

The Symphony just inadequately discussed was not the 
only composition of this year. To it also belongs the C 
minor Concerto, op. 37; the fiimous Septet for strings 
and wind, op. 20 ; the six Quartets already referred t<^ 
the Promet/iius music, op. 43, the Mount of Olives oratorio, 
op. 85, and other lesser works. 

The Concerto^ is for pianoforte and orchestra, and 
worthily ranks among the highest examples in this form, 
while the Septet,* a magnificent spontaneous effort, Stands 
at the head of works of its order. 

The original German title of the Mount of Olives* oratorio 
was " Christus am Oelbeige," and, strangely, is the only 
tf -f f effort which Beethoven made in the oratorio 
O^oes nd '°"°' ^^^ providing in this respect, though 
r. J. not in quality, a parallel to Fidelio in opera. 
Written for Soprano, Tenor, Bass, Chorus 
and Orchestra, it was Beethoven's first vocal production 
on a large scale. Its initial performance took place on 
April 5th, 1803, at Vienna,* at a concert in the An 
' Pint pkyed b; Beetfaoven himielf in 1800, and pnbliihed bf the 
Bureau des Arts et dlnduitrie, ^^eniu, Novembei i S04. 

■ Foi Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabass, Bom, Clarinet, and 
Bassoon. Fiist pIiTcd at the composer's benefit conceit in 1800. 

■ Called In England Engldi, a new libretto, with the itofj of Darid 
in the wildemen lepladng, but to no better pnrpoae, the ori{;inal 
book. 

* Its fiist hearing In England was nndei Sii iGcoige Snuut, oa 

February aj, 1S14, when the Lenten Oratorio peribrmancts were 

taking place at Drary lAne Theatre. Several Engliih versions have 

appeared : the beat is that by the Re*. J, Tioutboek. 
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der Wen Theatre, ithere the work commanded such notice, 
that it was reproduced three times by various concert-^vcrs 
in the space of the twelve months following its first hearing. 
Beethoven, we have learnt, was not very orthodox in his 
rehgious procedure, and in this work this is well reflected. 
As music per se, the Mount of Olives is entrancingly beauti- 
ful, possessing as it does all the freshness of Beethoven's first 
style. Considered as an oratorio, however, it barely deserves 
the name, and certainly can never rank among the great 
examples of that form — mainly on account of the ex- 
travagant character of the libretto, which seems to be 
most humorous where it should be most penitential It 
is, as the late Mr Rockstro described it, "a monstrous 
anomaly." ' When the Divinity is made to sing a trying 
solo, and join with others in an exhibition of unctuous 
thirds and sixths, until one's feelings positively rebel, the 
«rtTemcs of absurdity and blasphemy appear to be reached. 
The setting of this libretto is the only blot on Beethoven's 
musical character. 

The Prometheus Ballet music, an overture, introduction, 
and sixteen numbers, brought out at the Burg Theatre 
on March aS, 1800, was at once acclaimed a success, so 
much so that its composer set to work and issued it as a 
[uanoforte solo. By its long run of performances in iSor, 
and again in the following year, Beethoven is supposed to 
have appreciably benefited his exchequer, inasmuch as at 
this time he took healthier and more expensive lodgings 
in the Sailerstatte. In his article on " Beethoven," * Sir 
George Grove introduces us to a pleasing story in connec- 
tion with the first performance of the Prometheus music 
* " DictiMuuy of Music uid Uodcumi," troL iL p. JJ}. 
' Ibid., voL L p. iSo. 
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Haydn had attended the concert, and meeting Beethoven 
the next day, said, " I heard your new Ballet last night, 
and it pleased me much." " lieber Papa" was the reply, 
" you are too good ; but it is no Creation by a long way." 
This unnecessaiy allusion seems to have startled the old 
man, and after an instant's pause, he said, " Vou are right It 
is no Creation, and I haidly think it ever will be." Quite a 
case of diamond cut diamond 1 It can be said of Promethms, 
however, that it was the only ballet that had ever been per- 
formed in the concert-room for the sake of the music alone.^ 
iSoi brought to light four important works, — the 
Pianoforte Sonatas ops. a6, 37, 38, and the Qumtet in 
C, op. 39, and everyone acquainted with these works 
will be agreed that whatever was lacking here in quantity 
is more than atoned for in quality. These sonatas are 
the one in A fiat, with an Andante ion Variaeioni, and 
contwning that majestic " Funeral march on the death of 
a Hero," dedicated to Prince Carl von Lichnowsky ; the 
two — one in E flat, the other the charming " Sonata quasi 
una Fantasia " in C sharp minor, or " Moonlighf ' Sonata 
as it has come to be called ; while op. 38 is the one in D 
— the " Pastoral," * dedicated to Joseph Edlen von Son- 
nenfels. Every pianoforte player knows them so well that 
remarks concerning them would be supererogatory. It 
may not be out of place to observe in respect to the second 
of the sonatas forming op. 37, that it was published in 
March 1803, and is dedicated to the Countess Giulietta 
Giucciardi ;' also that much of the romance that has gathered 

' "The Men of Frometheui" is the title of the English edition. 
The autogrtph score is lost. 
* Cnni, the Htmbuig publisher, lo Darned this Sonata. 
' See " Beetboren — the Man," page 73. 
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round the work is wholly fictitious. It probably derived its 
imaginary title from a critic ' likening its first movement to 
a boating experience on the La.ke of Lucerne by moonlight. 

Most admirers of Beethoven's chambei music are 
familiar with the Quintet in C, a great favourite with 
Monday Popular Concert audiences. This quintet, like 
op. 3 and unlike op. i6, is entirely for strings, and is as 
fresh, striking, and free as any work that ever fell from 
the master's pen. Another remarkable characteristic of 
Beethoven's, namely, that of availing himself of every 
theoretical ingenuity, asserts itself constantly in this work.^ 

The year i8oa was not very fruitful, the Symphony 
No. 2 and the Sonatas for Piano and Violin, op. 30, 
being the chief outcome. There were causes which 
explain this. It was at this time that Beethoven's deaf- 
ness began to be really serious, and when he was in that 
state of mental and physical depression that led him to 
pour forth that almost heart-breaking epistle, his so-called 
"Will," dated Heiligenstadt, October 6th. 

This Second Symphony ' belongs to the composer's 

' RelliUti. 

* The use of mixod meaiurei — i.i. one put id say | time, while 
another ii in } time — is well Qlustnted in the Final*. 

• Adagie moltt. ^.^ {84— J^. 
Oboi. 
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Second 



earlier productions, when the lestraints of 
Svm6honv ^^^^^^^'^ were still bridling him ; nerertbe- 
^ ^ ^ less, it literally teems with the fire of his 
imaginative genius. From first to last there is not a 
tinge of suffering reflected in its glowing pages. Un- 
satisfactory as was the state of his mind and body at 
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'Second' Symphony Scoring 

this time, not a vestige of this is ajqurent throughout the 
scare — the whole effort being as fresh and vivid a concep- 
tion as Beethoven ever perfected. Distinctly a great 
advance upon the Symphony in C, both in extent and 
treatment, it is more orthodox than some of his later 
writiDgs. NotMng could be more beautiful than its 
Larghetto in A major, the openii^ bars of which are 
appended; while in fancy and vigour the Scfuno and 
TVia would be difficult, to beat even in Beethoven 
himself. The work made its first appearance at the 
concert already alluded to when the Mount of Oiwes 




la D Major, op. 36, dedicated to Prince Cul Lichoowiky, i 
KOted for tbe Tollowing ioitnunents : — 
Flntci 
OboM 
ClaiioMsin A 



HotniinD 
Trampeu in O 
Dtami in D and 
VioliB* 
Violu 
Viotoocello e Conl 
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was produced. It was genenlly disliked, that is by the 
critics, who found it to be too abstruse, more or less 
beyond compreheDsion, and inferior to the Symphony in 
C This is not the opinion to-day, when its abounding 
wealth of beauty, fire, and strength have won for it the 
leputatioD of being, on the whole, the most interesting, 
thoi^h not perhaps the greatest of the set 

Beethoven was still not quite BeethoveD in this Sym- 
phony; a reservation which cannot be made regarding 
the three Sonatas in A, C minor, and G major, for piano- 
forte and violin, belonging to this year, Na 3 of which is 
fairly &miliai to English audiences. In this composirion, 
Beethoven appears to us as he has never shown himself 
before — Beethoven the Ungovemed. No stronger land- 
mark stands out along the composer's artisdc course than 
this Opus 30, dedicated to Alexander I., Emperor of 
Russia. Not altogether henceforth, it may be, but for 
the while, Beethoven has parted company with Haydn 
arn! Mozart, and given us in these Sonatas a trinity of 
undisputable individualism, wherein the working - out, 
poetic import and tnsembU, generally, convince the 
bearer that it is music bam^ one who has penetrated 
a new and hitherto unexplored sphere. That logical 
development of every idea which forms such a remark- 
able feature in the pure Beethoven is strikingly apparent 
in these Sonatas, and is so emphatic that opus 30 may 
surely be pointed at as the moment when Beethoven 
finally threw off tlie restnunt of influence and became 
his real self in composition. 

Of all the sonatas of Beethoven for the pianoforte and 

violin, the "Kreutzer," so called, is unanimously pro- 

noonced the finest, and that it is the most effective is 
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equally admitted. This Sonata in A, op. 47, with three 
piano Sooatas, op. 31, belongs to the year 1803.^ Strangely 
enough, if we are to credit the story, it was little more 
than an accident which has given Kreutzer his im- 
mortality. Beethoven had originally intended to dedicate 
this work to Bridgetower, the blade fiddler, and protigi ot 
George IV. Before the sonata was finished, however, the 
composer and violinist had a quarrel about a young lady. 
Bridgetower's name was erased from the title, and the 
name substituted which it will now bear as long as music 
lasts. There is little doubt that it was com- „ ~ t. >• 
posed specially for Bridgetower, who per- „ 

formed it at a concert in the Ai^uten Hall, 
Vienna, with Beethoven at the piano, on the i7tb May 
1803 ; BO that the composer could not have been very 
deaf at this time. Bridgetower played from the auto- 
graph, which, with its blots and blurs, must have been a 
puzzler. However, all went well, and although Beethoven 
had to fill in the piano part as he went along, his playing, 
espedally of the Andante, was so admired that there 
was an unanimous demand for an encore. That the 
"Abyssinian Prince," as the violinist was nicknamed, 
performed not indifferently is also evident. It was this 
probably that commended him to the composer, and 

1 These are the Sonatma in G, D minM, and E Sat— Nos. \6, 17, 
uid 18 in the Petert' editioa — which if simple ai woriu, yet litenlly 
tetm with BeeChoTeD points and chaiacteilltica. Nageli of Ztuich 
mu the orif^nal pnbliihet iriio took apon himself to inteipolate foui 
ban into Beethoven's miule in the G MOftta, and so published it. 
Nalorally, the composei itoimed and raved as only be could, and 
lewacded the poblisbei with no more opportunities of publishing foi 
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on one occasion at least saved him fixim disgrace. He 
ventured to alter one pass^e in Beethoven's presence. 
This risky experiment of " improving " upon the original 
happened to come oS all right. Beethoven rushed up 
to Bridgetower, thren his arms round his neck, and 
exclaimed, "Once more, once more, my dear fellow!" 
The genoral plan and character of this sonata deserve 
a catefiil themadc analysis, but, unfortunately, our one 
volume limit renders this impossible. SufSce it to say 
that from the first bar of its Adagio sostenuto down to its 
spirited Itnak it is a display of ever increasing interest, 
replete with beauty, brilliancy, and animation, the vhole 
wrought out in Beethoven's best and most ingenious manner. 

With 1804 three of Beethoven's especially notable 
works — works of now universal fame — came to light, 
viz. the "Eroica" Symphony, the "Waldstein" op. 53, 
and " Appassionata " op. 57, Sonatas. 

The " Eroica " ' was Beethoven's Third Symphony. It 
was completed in August, and first performed privately 
at Herr von Wiirth's house in January 1805, and publicly 
at the An der Wien Theatre on April 7th, 1805. It was 
not, as we have seen, its composer's original intention to 
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itartiafuiMrt: AdagU aiiai. (80 — Js). 




In E Sal, op. 55, dedicated to Prince Lobkowiu, and scored for 
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inscribe it as we see it Imbued as he ever was widi a 
startling enei^ of purpose, the master sat down to write 
a special work — a work wherein its composer is un- 
doubtedly on that new road^ which he declared to his 
friend Krumpbolz in 1801 he intended for the future 
to take. Id every feature it is a great advance upon 



Tiumpeti a 

Violiu lit mad and 

Viola 

Violoncello •>•.._ 

Bmso « 

- MendeUiobn wu not of opimoa that BeethoTCD Aiuct out tnj 
" new ro»d " — " the ide« of a new ro«d," he t*id, " never entert my 
head." On the whole, the compoiei of the EUjaA wu diiindined to 
award too high tribute to Beethoven — even the lajt period worka, the 
Quartets, Moss in D and Ninth Sympbony, which many take to be 
the loftiest of hia utterances — were jealously located by Mendelssohn. 
" Beetbovea'a forau," he ays, "are aider and bivaJtr; his style is 
more polyphooic and artistic ; bis ideas are more gloomy and melan- 
choly, even where they endeavour to anume a cheecful tone ; hit 
instrumentation is ftiller; ke has gttu a litlle farther gn Iht road ef his 
fridtctsurt, but by He nuaits tlruck mt 1W0 a new path. And, to be 
candid, where has be led us to ? Has he opened to us a r^on of Mt 
more beautiful than those previously known 7 Does his Ninth 
Symphony really afford to ua, or artists, a higher enjoymsnt than 
most (£ his other Symphonies? As far as I am concerned, I confess 
openly that I do not feel it. It is a feast to me to listen to that 
symphony j but the same, if not a purer feast, it prepared for me in 
the Symphony in C minor." All tbit it tcaol, studied praise and 
narrow criticism on Meodelttolm's part, 
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its predecessors, and is generally allowed to be from 
b^inning to end the composer's "impres- „ _ . „ 
sions " of Buoiu^arte. Its great length has Cv,,^^v 
always attracted attention, which the composer ™' ^ 
himself seems to have antidpated, judging from his note 
of warning that it should be played " nearer the beginning 
than the end of a concert" A wit of the day attending a 
performance of it was heard by Czcmy tfi exclaim, " I'd 
give a kreutzer if it would stop 1 " But its length in no 
degree lessens its orchestral magnificence, or stems ad- 
miration for the grand themes, astonishing transitions, 
tremendous tours deforce, exquisite revelations in melody 
and much more that tends to make it a dangerous rival 
even of the "Ninth" Itself. It was not always so re- 
garded however. Its first rendering drew forth anything 
but ^vourable critidsms — one going as far as to describe 
it as "a daring, wild fantasia of inordinate length and 
extreme difficulty." 

Its famous Marda Funibre is probably the most 
wonderful example of its kind ; and if one more feature 
may be mentioned it is the Schtrso — the humorous jovial 
form which Beethoven evolved out of the Minuet and to 
which he gave perfect shape and character as well as a 
permanent place in the symphony. Few landmarks in 
musical history are more striking than the advance shown 
between the D Symphony and the "Eroica," 

We come now to Fidelia or Wedded Love, op. 73 — the 
product of 1805, in which year the Concerto in G, op. 5S 
and three Quartets, op. 59 saw the light. This was the 
year when the French occupied Vienna — though that 
does not seem to have greatly concerned the composer, 
and compositioQ went on at the same rapid rate as 
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before. The Concerto is the fourth which Beethoreo 
wrote for the pianoforte and orchestra. Designed as it 
is to show the skill of the executant in concert mth an 
orchestra, its composer experienced not a little trouble 
widi his executant in this instance. This was his pupil 
Ries, who tells the following story : — " One day Beet- 
boven came to me, bringing his FourUi Concerto under 
his arm, and said, ' Next Saturday you must play this 
at the Karnthnerthor Theatre!' There were only Stc 
days left to practise it in, and unluckily I told him that 
the time was too short for me to learn to play it really 
C io "^^ ^^ ^^'^ I would rather he would allow 
in^ me to undertake the Concerto in C minor ; ' 

which also I had played for the first time 
with great credit to myself, though not without some 
risk. Upon this Beethoven broke into a rage, whirled 
himself off, and went straight to young Stein, whom he 
generally could not endure. Stein was a pianoforte 
player like myself, but older, and he was clever enough 
to accept the proposal at once. But he, like me, found 
that he could not get it ready, and the day before the 
Concert he called on Beethoven to request, as I had 
done, that he might play the one in C minor. Having 
thus no choice left, Beethoven was obliged to consent.^ 

' BeethovEH wrote nbe woilu aLssocUling pUnofoite and oichestn — 
the five Conceitos proper, the Chond Fantuia, tbe Triple Concerto, 
the HaDoforte adaptation of the Concoto fbi violin, and the postha- 
inons Rondo in B flat 

*The concert was on December 3S, 1808, and is memorable aa 
pethapt the ntoit rettuukable conceit ever given— the prognnune 
indnding the C minor and Paitoial Symphonies, the Choral Fantana 
and this Concerto ; with the composer at tbe piano, and the whole 
ander bi* direction. 
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Hovever, whether it was the iault of the theatre) the 
orchestra, or the player, certain it is that the Concerto 
made no effect Beethoven was very much vexed, the 
more so because he was asked on all sides why he 
had not allowed Ries to play, who had made so modi 
effect before— a question which gave me the greatest 
delist He said to me afterwards, 'I thought that 
you did not wish to play the G major Concerto.'" 

Mozart greatly modified and improved the Concerto, 
but Beethoven took it farther and invested it with a 
value which makes his examples in this form stand out 
from all others — especially in tibe prominence he gives 
to the orchestra — which at times assumes quite sym[Aonic 
importance. 

Space limits, unfortunately, preclude adequate notice of 
the Quartets afore-mentioned. They were the three in 
F, E minor and C/ known as the " Rasoumowsky " 
quartets, by their being dedicated to that cultured man. 
Like much of Beethoven's other string music, they were 
studied by the celebrated string quartet maintained by 
Connt Rasoumowsky at bis palace in Vienna, of 
which party Schuppanzigh played the first violin, 
Rasoumowsky second, F. Weiss the viola, while Linke 
was at the 'cello. 

Mdelu^, or Leonore, was first represented in the Imperial 
Theatre, at Vienna, on Wednesday, November ao, 1805, 
and bad a run of two following days, i^en the composer 
withdrew it A more unpropitious moment for introducing 
the work could hardly have been selected, since residents 
who might have patronised it had fiet^ and weather- 
beaten, if victorious, Frenchmen were hardly likely to 
'Tth, 8th, Bttdgth. 
»S9 
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sally forth to hear a Gennan open I Beethovm, how- 
ever, was never to be deterred, and on the 
Hdelui stage the work went The composer had 

experienced frightful difficulties In the re- 
hearsals — the singers complaining that the parts were 
simply unsingable, while the bandsmen " bungled " thdr 
music so much that Beethoven declared it " was done on 
purpose." 

This, as is well known, is Beethoven's only opera ; he 
wrote no second because he could not succeed in finding 
a libretto ' of a suffideotly elevatitig and moral nature to 
induce him to devote himself to another work for the 
dramatic-lyric stage. Unhappily, when first performed, 
the great beauties of Ftdelh were not appreciated. Its 
ideal characteristics, its true and touching expression, its 
noble form and pure style, its elevated and impressive 
tone, all failed to insure success. In 1806, he revised 
the work for a fresh performance, reducing the three acts 
of the opera, as originally played, to two as now, and 
using the Overtiure, No. 3, in place of No. 3, This 
revision was a serious afiair. By way of accomplishing 
this delicate matter, his friend Prince Lictmowsky invited 
him, with the authors of the new libretto, and two 
celebrated singers, Roeckel and Meyer, to try over the 
opera at his house, in order to discuss the necessary 
changes. Beethoven at first would not yield a jot. He 
defended his music inch by inch, bar by bar, keeping his 
temper, however, better thim might have been expected 
But when Meyer gave his opinion that several entire 
pieces must be cut out, such as the principal air in the 
part of Fizarro, to which, he said, no singer could give 
* The Ubietto Ot FitUUt u baaed npoa BouUlT't Leenort, 
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effect, the composer burst into a passion and abused the 
whole company most outrageously. His friends at last 
succeeded in pacifying him, and he agreed to give up the 
air, for which he afterwards substituted the powerful com- 
position which now stands in the score. Once brought 
into a complying mood, Beethoven became tolerably 
tractable, and at length everything was settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties. This trial, and the disputes 
to which it gave rise, lasted from seven o'clock till two 
in the morning, when the prince ordered supper to be 
brought, and this laborious night was concluded with 
great gaiety and good humour. 

Beethoven had the^gratification of once hearing Fidelio 
rendered to his satisfaction. This was when it was 
revived at Vienna, in 1833, for Mdlle. Schroder. The 
composer was present, and sat behind the conductor so 
enveloped in the folds of a thick cloak that only his 
Bashing eyes could be seen. After the performance 
he praised the young cantatrice, smiled, and patted her 
on the cheek, and promised her another opera. 

Those deservedly famed Overtures, known as the 
" Leonora," are associated with Fidtlto. Beethoven 
wrote four of them. There is no doubt that upon one 
of these — No. 3 in C — Beethoven lavished all the wealth 
of his genius, giving us a work which, apart from any 
consideration of the opera, forms a concert-piece unsur- 
passed in the whole range of orchestral music — a work 
which stands out from its kind, a unique thing — unique 
in the grandeur of its conception, the profundity of its 
expression, and in the power with which the highest 
resources of art are utilised to work out the noblest 
results. 
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The revised FUtUo did not occupy Beethoven alone in 
1806. There were other works — the Violin Concerto in 
D, op. 61, and the Fourth Symphony^ issued to the 
P , world. The top of the front page of the 

T ihsHv °"P"^ manuscript of this symphony is thus 

" ^ ^ inscribed in the author's hand, with the 
curious and not infrequent contraction of his name : — 

" Sinfonia 411. 1806. L. V. Bthvn." 
This is fortunate, inasmuch as no sketches of the par- 
ticular work have yet been forthcoming; and, despite 
its artistic import and worth, so widely different is it from 
the "Eroica" and C Minor, that but for this inscription 
its place in the great series might be seriously questioned. 
As far as its history can be traced, it appears to have 

< Ada^. (66—^). 
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been the result of a contract which the composer entered 
into with Count von Oppersdorf for a symphony, the fee 
for which was to be 350 florins G£i8, 7s. 6d.)- The 
first hearing of the work was at a subscription concert for 
Beethoven's benefit, held at Prince Loblcowitz's, in Match 



(84-Jv). 
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1807, at which it is stated his three earlier symphooies 
were also perfonned, with other of his works ; and yet 
we are told that the Vienna public of the time were in- 
different to good music. It was played at a more 
public concert on the 15 th November following, and was 
published in 1809.* 

The most striking characteristic of this Symphony* from 
first to last is its ease, grace, and spontaneity. The 
!ms to be performing a simple task "off 



(80^). 




' Bj the Buiean des Arts et d'lndnsttie, Vienna. 

* Id B flat Major, op. 60, dedicated to Count voo Oppersdorf, and 

occd for the folloHnng in 
Flute . 
Oboes , 
ClaiineCsin 



Honuin Bba 
Trumpets in B 
Drams in B ai 

Viola . 
Violoncello . 
Contrabasso . 
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die reel" Whether this was so, and whether it was the 
limit to which he cared to go in the shape of a symphony 
that would meet his contract with Oppersdorf, must 
remiun a mystery. Or, theie is another theory. It 
might have been in the composer's mind an undesirable 
undertaldng to follow the " £roica " with such another 
heavy work as the next — the C Minor — without a 
"stMidier" between them. 

The work of the composer will always be more or 
less the mirror of his inner self; and unquestionably we 
find the state of Beethoven's mind reflected both in this 
Symphony and the Concerto in D. The fact is, Beet- 
hoven was foirly at ease. His friend Breuning hod quitted 
Bonn and settled in Vienna. "To my great comfort," 
he writes to Pastor Amanda, " a person has arrived here 
with whom I can enjoy the pleasures of society and 
disinterested friendship — one of the friends of my youth 
(Stephen von Breuning)." In a letter to Wegeler he 
obsraves, " Stephen Breuning is here, and we are together 
almost every day ; it does me so much good to revive old 
feelings. He has really become a capital good fellow, not 
devoid of talent, and his heart, like that of us all, is 
pretty much in the right place." Beethoven, thereftve, 
dedicated the Concerto to Breuning, and it, like the 
Symphony, shows him in one of his most cheerful, 
humorous, and vigorous moods. His song b a psan 
of real loveliness. No trace of hesitation or studied woA 
marks the score from beginning to end, but the whole is 
one long exuberant expression of all that is graceful, 
beautiful, and exhilarating. Lighter and less profound 
than the " Eroica," it undoubtedly presents the same man 
and mind again, only both are in a changed, happier 
>65 
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mood. The working-out is still Beethoven's, and thus 
is no shadow of retrogreasion in style ; it is rather some- 
thing more ideal, more tenderly classical that emphasizes 
itself and stamps this work particularly. 

For a while its mighty composer seems to have set 
aside his burdea of passionate, pent-up emotion, and 
given us a tone-picture which makes every heart rejoice 
to feel that the fires, apt to bum so furiously within his 
breast were at remote moments quenched from a fount 
of will that enabled bim to speak to us with all the 
sparkle, vivacity, and enjoyment of some youthful mind. 
Where, in the Adagio} Beethoven is passionate, it is the 
emotion of unbounded joy — not of sorrow, suffering, 
or unrealizable aspiration. Indeed, he was happy t 
His love-letters of this year prove it.' That Beethoven's 
intimate friends were gratified with the surprising beauty 
and gaiety of the work on its first unfolding, we may be 
assured. Nevertheless there were malcontents, and none 
more heated than Weber, sixteen years his junior — then 
more critic and conductor than composer. Ordinary 
conditions bil to portray bis horrible experiences ! Tbe 
effect was as of a bad, fretful dream, from which, when 
the slumberer awakes, the dreadfiil alarm is lest he was 
" on tbe road to become either a great composer, or — 
a lunatic." ' 

> Of oat ti iti melodies Beilioz declared that " the betDg who 
wiote Euch > muTcl of Inipiratioa was aot ft man. " 

* BeethoTcn wu engaged to the Conaten Thjcise, liitei or his 
ftiend Count Franz von Brunswick, in Maj' 1S06. 

* Ratbet a bod return this for the welcome Beelhovea gave Weber 
ontheir first meeting, when the fonoer said good-humonredly, "There 
f on aie, mj man j you're a deuced clever fellow ; God rest with you 1 " 
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Still the work of composition went on, and this with a 
rapidity which must seem startling nowadays when the 
announcement of any new score of promise from our 
musicians, even once in a decade, comes quite as an 
event The Corioian, op. 6z and Ltonora, No, i Over- 
tures, and the Mass in C — to which latter reference will 
be made later — belong to 1807. The following year was 
even more productive since it gave us the Fifth and 
Sijrth Symphonies, the Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violoncello in D and E flat, op. 70, and the Choral 
Fantasia, op. 80. 

The " Fifth " Symphony '^ is verily a majestic and forcible 
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composition ; indeed, so roassive is it that one i: 

to doubt that one hand and brain would be 



F^h 



equal to the exposition of such a prodigious 



-'^ ^ mental and physical enterprise. But, although 
the autc^raph of the work bears no date, we know this 
"the most splendid symphony ever written" to be true 
Beethoren work. Every bar tells us so. To sit and 
listen to it with rapt attention, is like a transport to some 
umbrageous forest. Theme after theme appears only to 
Stretch out — like the far-reaching arms of the giant trees, 
until we seem surrounded on all sides with a gorgeous 
covering of innumerable fonns and colourings which can 
only be matched by Nature when found in all her autumnal 
loveliness and lavishness amid the solemn loneliness of 
some thickly wooded scene. Surely in all music there 
cannot be found a work more titanically noble, more 
inspiring, more impelling and convincing than this sub- 
lime tone revelation; yet, on its first hearing,^ it was 
laughed at — even the orchestra laughed at the first 
movement ! To-day, however, it is played more fre- 
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' At Beethoven's co 
Tbnisdaj, December 3 
produced. 



* Fifth ' Symphony Score 

quently than any other symphony; every music lover 
revels in it, and it is of itself capable of filling a concert 
ball. No work that the composer ever wrote reflects so 
well the master as this,' whether we consider its technical 
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or emotioiud chaiacteristics. If it amazed its fint pep 
formers by the novelty of its style, it still more amazes 
music-loTers of tcHlay by reason of its poetic grandeur 
and transceodent qualities in ever; direction. 



US. iioni A flat major Sonata, Op. 36. 

Uttle wonder that so keen a judge as Berlioz saw in 

it a subject for ecstasy: — "The Symphony in C minor," 

he writes, "seems to us to emanate directly and solely 

from the genius of Beethoven. It is his inmost tbou^t 
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that he is going to develop in it; his secret griefs, his 
concentrated rages ; his reveries, full of such sad heavi- 
ness, his nocturnal visions, his bursts of enthusiasm, will 
furnish his subject; and the forms of the melody, 
harmony, rhythm and instrumentation will shovr them- 
selves as essentially individual and new as endowed 
with power and nobleness." 

Happily, too, all this intellectual force is far from 
past understanding to-day. The man Beethoven is 
understood, and so are his musical manners. Hence 
it is that this work has triumphed gloriously and come 
to be the best loved of alt the composer's vast orchestral 
undertakings. There is no need for the master to furnish 
a clue to his intentions in this symphony. It is the whole 
story of bis love experiences, his exaltations and his 
crushings, which were to culminate in a wrench which he 
hardly dared contemplate. Yet a voice within warned 
him that the Countess Tb^r^ was not destined to be 
his. Fate was against them, though engaged. What an 
index of the end is that ominous unison phrase of four 
notes : — 
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"What do they mean?" the composer was once asked. 
Beethoven answered, " Thus Fate knocks at the door ! " * 
And how the composer keeps Fate knocking throughout 
this symphony I 

Passing by, as limits of space compel us to do, the 
splendid Trios in D and Eflat, op. 70 for Pianoforte, Violin 
and Violoncello — which were composed in 1808, published 
in April and August respectirely, and dedicated to Countess 
Marie von Erdody — we come to the Sixth Symphony 
— the " Pastoral" * Here we are confronted with an 
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extraordinary uid most influential masterpiece. "The 
man who listening to the Sinfonia Pastorale," says a 
great writer, "cannot see the beautiful landscape, sit 
down beside the brook, dance with the „. , 

peasants, get drenched through and through „ , 
with the storm, and give thanks to God ^ " ^ 
when the rainbow first gleams in the sky, must be dead 
alike to every sense of Poetry and Art." ' 

Without a word of warning Beethoven forsakes humanity 
and strikes deep into the universe of Nature in this 
symphony. He had a very passion for the country 
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and its fields and lanes resonant with the matchless 
music of the feathered wildlings. All this brought to 
his strenuous life that change and retirement that he 
loved so well, and in the present score we get in no 
mean form the impressions which such rural experience 
afforded him. Indeed, when this Symphony' was first 
performed ' it was announced in the prc^;ramme as " Re- 
collections of Country Life." The panorama displayed 
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* Pastoral ' Symphony 

is (a) The awaking of cheerful feelings on arriving Id the 
country (allegro) ; (i) Scene by the brook (andante) ; (e) 
Merry gathering of the country people (allegro) ; (d) Storm 
and Tempest (all^jro) ; («) Herdsmen's song ; Blithe and 
thankful feelings after the tempest (all^retto) ; with all of 
which scenes the illustrious mumdan was lovingly familiar. 
That he has here depicted them with unerring fidelity 
and in grandly complete colouring is attested by the 
unanimous voice of all civilised countries. "The world," 
we have been told, "owes much to Beethoven, and it 
may be that the most formidable item in the account 
refers to the 'Pastoral Symphony.'" 

Beethoven's contemporaries were not all admirers and 
adherents, so that he was ever cautious not to overreach 
nimsdif or lay himself open to the charge of attempting 
something that he did not fulfil. Thus he prefaced 
this work with the warning that it was a record of 
impessions rather than a representation of facts. It 
(umisbes us with one of those extremely rare occasions 
when Beethoven dugned to gire any clue to his musical 
intent; and it is unlikely that he would have done so 
in this instance except to be on " all fours " with his critics. 
Like all his writings, the ' Pastoral ' Symphony is no 
mere word-painting, or illustration of concrete things, 
Beethoven was above such commonplace craft — but 
actual soul, expression and emotion, the intent of which 
was invariably known only to the composer himself, 
although the world is slowly unravelling it all. In the 
'Pastoral' therefore, Beethoven is not persevering in 
a struggle to imitate the actual sounds and objects 
of Nature but rather to inspire the feelings which a 
great storm or lair landscape would evoke within us. 
>7S 
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This was the legitimate relationship of his art to 
exterior things, and beyond it Beethoven would not 
move. 

How totally different in atmosphere, colour, theme 
and treatment this delightful work is from anything 
that preceded it is known to every lover of the master. 
Save the tenor and amazement compelled by the Storm, 
the entire symphony is sweet simplicity itself. Here is 
the unaffected and natural theme of the "cheerful im- 
pressions movement": — 




here the opening of the movement which affords 
the mental impression caused by the murmur of the 
brook: — 



The third movement covers the grandest of all tem- 
pests recorded in music. The flash of lightning, the roll 
of thunder, the beating of hail, the discordant cries of 
terrified creatures, are alt vividly obvious. Most striking, 
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too, is the gradual cessation of uproar after the tre- 
mendous climax in which the trombones, hitherto silent, 
lift op their strident voices. Charmingly is the idea 
of a return to calm and sunshine brought home to 
us: — 




After a while the villagers can emerge from their places 
of shelter 
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thanksgiving for escape from the terrible possibilities of 
such an outburst of Nature's power ; 




until the work concludes in an ideal Heaven. 

The popularity of this Symphony is now boundless, 
yet at first it met with tardy acknowledgment. It was 
objected to — even sneered at in Germany — and a set 
of parts ejdst containing extraordinary excisions, especially 
in the slow movement, to show that its mutilation even 
was considered necessary before it could be fitly placed 
before the comprehension of an old-time London music- 
hearing audience. This is to be particularly wondered at 
in the case of a brilliant work where an exception to the 
usual treatment meted out to the master's works on their 
appearance might presumably have been expected. Vet 
na The " Pastoral " was neither appreciated nor under- 
stood. Notwithstanding the extreme simplicity of the 
musical means employed throughout — always excepting 
the Tempest scene—despite the fact that there is no 
exertion a^r scholarship and learned contrapuntal show 
— all of which may be said to be the technical speciality 
of the " Pastoral " ; albeit the composer had gone out of 
his way to present a sort of programme of the music — 
this beautiful work at its first performance, and long 
afterwards, failed to arouse enthusiasm. When Beethoven 
produced it on that memorable cold December day in 
178 
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t8o8, there was one friendly auditor only, Count Viel- 
horsky, in the scanty audience ! The master's giandly- 
rounded conception was " caviare to the gcneial." 

Three years later it was performed in London ; ^ and 
subsequently (June 5, iSao), the Philharmonic Society 
maimed and performed it Again it was condemned by 
critics and hearers alike. The Harmonkon was then the 
musical organ, and its writers also long found fault with 
the Symphony. It was "too long," "a series of repeti- 
tions," and "could only," forsooth, "be listened to by 
enthusiasts without some feeling of impatience." Yet 
to-day every bar of it is appreciated. We of the ending 
nineteenth century can well be thankful It is one more 
instance of our improved dmes, and of the vast intel- 
lectual strides which have been made during this Victorian 
era — especially in the direction of music. 

1809 was a stormy year. The battles of Aspem and 
W^ram had led up to the second French occupation of 
Vienna, so that the Austrians could make no further head 
against Ni^leon. One man at least was not dismayed 
This was Beethoven. The year 1S09 proved „ 

the most remarkable, perhaps, in his life; „ , 
since he was not only active with his pen, 
but, what was rare with him, he devoted such time and 
thought to business matters that an arrangement was 
come to with Messrs Breitkopf & Hiiitel henceforth to 
publish for him. 

The Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in E flat — 

the fifth — op. 73; the Quartet in E flat — the tenth — 

op, 74; the Pianoforte Sonata in F sharp, op. 78; and 

* At Mn Vanghan's Benefit concat, Huwrer Square Roomi 

M>)>37, i8ti. 
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the lovely Sonata, " Les Adieux, I'Absence, et le Retour," 
op. 8 1 a, with some lesser works, all belong to this year. 
Every admirer of Beethoven's music is familiar with them, 
and will readily endorse our statement that whatevei 
disturbing influences were at work in Vienna when 
Beethoven completed these delightful compositions, no 
traces of external discomfort mark any single bar. 

The following year brought forth the music to Goethe's 
tragedy oiMgmont, op. 84;* the Quartet in F minor — the 
eleventh — op. 95 ; and some small military pieces. In 
r8ri Beethoven spent the summer at Toplitz, and the 
world became the richer by the Trio for Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat, op. 97 ; the " Ruins of 
Athens,"' op. 113; the "King Stephen"' music, op. 117, 
and more. 

iSia was again a busy year. Though Beethoven's 
health was bad, and he was ordered the baths of 
Bohemia, he journeyed a good deal, visiting TopUtz, 
Carlsbad, Franzensbmnn, and Linz. Withal, composi- 
tion went on apace, so that the fruits of this year in- 
clude the " Seventh " and " Eighth " Symphonies, and the 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, op. 96. 

' First perfoimcd M&y 24, iSlo. 

* For Charm and Orchestm. Words by Kotiebue. Fiodoccd st 
the openioB of t^ ^^w Thcktte at Pesth, on Febiuiiy 9, iSia. 
First peiformed in England at the PhilluRnonic Sodety'i Concert of 
Jaly 8, 1S44, when MendelsMhn, who condncted, hsd brought over 
MS. co|nes of the " Ruins of Athens " with him. This Society 
bought IheOveitiuet "Rains of Athens," "King Stephen," and op. 

IIS. fo'jfrs. rs«- 

' ' Overtnte and nine nambeis. First performed on Febroaty g, 
181a. 
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The "Seventh" Symphony^ is another of those match- 
less masterpieces which lend their brilliant dramatic qualities 
and beauty to make Beethoven's name immortal. Some 
four years separate it from its predecessor, the "Pastoral," 
and truly the effluxion of time shows its traces here. 
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Beethoven is in his Romantic mood, so that this creation, 
if it required an identifying title, might welt be christened 
Beethoven's " Romantic " Symphony. Indeed, no less 
an authority than Sir George Grove has already set down 
a similar reading of it " It is not in any innovation on 
form," says this great judge, "or on precedent of arrange- 
ment, that the greatness of the 'Seventh' Symphony 
i, but in the originality, vivacity, power, and beauty 
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of the thoughts and their treatment, and in a certain 
new and romantic character of sudden and unexpected 
transition which pervades it, and which would as fairly 
entitle it to be called the ' Romantic ' Symphony, as 
its companions are to be called the ' Heroic ' and the 
' Pastoral.' " ' 



Alkgre ton trie. (go-^. 




In A Mijor, op. 92, dedicated to Cotut 10a Fries, and scored fc 
the fbllowiog JDitnunents 1 — 
Flutes . 
Oboe$ . 
Claiineu in A 



Honu in A . 
Tiumpeis in D 
Dnmu in A and E 

Viola . 
Violoncello 
Contrabasso . 
' " Beethoven and his Nine Symphonie*," p. 24a 
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It is a work of tremendous import indeed Nowhere 
~^., has Beethoven given us more of himself 
Sv fifutHV iD'*"«*^t*'*''ly than in this score, and that 
^ ^ " at a point where his great sout and intellect 
have ripened to full maturity. Every experience of an 
artisf s life had been his ; his unexampled musical 
imagination and faculties had expressed the profoundest 
utterances ; his vast conception and understanding of 
Music's province bad provided mianifesta^ons, objective 
and subjective, which would have satisfied mankind — 
all this, yet sudi was the glorious scope of his poetical 
imaginative reason, that he could see even more ! And 
this "Seventh" Symphony transports us into this new 
r^ion — a region where Beethoven makes a fresh stand. 
To express the every subtlety of the human breast, to 
bring before our very eyes the most awful as well as the 
most beautiful extremes of Nature's kingdom was not 
enot^jh. This master of masters would give the world 
the psychological moments of his personal, mental 
kingdom. Material reflection was little more to him 
while there lay before him such a modification of 
musical process as the expression of his most secret 
mind and imaginative aspiration. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that a flight so daring and unparalleled made 
men then and since wonder. As was his custom, not a 
word escaped Beethoven durii^ the composition of the 
"Seventh," The Viennese knew of it only when tbey 
first beard it in the University Hall of Vienna on 
December 8th, rSrs, at a charitable concert^ And 
what enthuuasm it aroused 1 At last the Viermese 
showed signs of appreciation, which so gratified the 
* The fkmoui concert in aid of the wounded loldieiE of Hanau. 
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composer that he wrote a letter of thanks to the press.^ 
More perfbnnances of the work were soon given,' since 
which time the Symphony has won the suffrages of 
musicians all over the universe. It did not, of course, 
at the outset wholly escape dissentient criticism. Weber 
averred that it fully qualified Beethoven for the mad- 
house — musicians do love one another; and others who 
early heard it arrived at the conclusion that its first and 
last movements could only have been written by a dipso- 
maniac 1 It certainly would be interesting to luiow what 
impressions were aroused in the minds of such acrimoni- 
ous critics by the lovely AiUgrttto in A minor, and the 
original, vigorous, Minuet and Trio when they were new 
to the world. Temfiora mutantur. To-day the A Sym- 
phony is unanimously r^arded as highly as any mortal 
man's work can be regarded — not that its form differs 
from that of its predecessors, but on account of its ideal 
and spiritual qualities, and the ever-present fact that its 
absence horn among the immortal nine could only be 
equalled by the disappearance of Hamkt or Macbeth in 
literature. " We cannot teU," wrote one who has passed 
to the Eternal Habitations, " no human tongue can tell in 
words the meaning of the wonderful Allegretto (of the 
Symphony in A). No language can express the depth 
of thought enshrined in that awful episode in the delici- 
ous Scherzo, universally recognised as the highest mani- 
festation of the Sublime as yet afforded by the art-life of 
the nineteenth century. But we can understand it. It 
speaks to us in accents far stronger than words. And, in 

' WUntr Ztitung. 

■ On Jutuary and and Febiuaiy 37th, 1814. Fiist performed in 
Loudon *t the Philbannonic Sodetf't concert of Apdl jid, 1826. 
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listening to it, we are brought into closer communion with 
the composer's inmost soul than we could have gained 
through any amount or personal intercourse with him 
during his lifetime."' 

" One of my best works," Beethoven wrote to Salomon 
coDceming the " Seventh " Symphony. The " Eighth " * 
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was not held in less esteem by its great composer. When 
it' was first perfonnti it met with but little ai^)reciation, 
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which, however, did not app&rently alann Beethoven. 
"That's because it is so much better than the other," 
he is credited with replying.^ The famous " Seventh " 
had preceded it at this performance,' and it might be 
thought that the effect of this sublime work detncted 
from an adequate realisation of the present Symphony, 
had not subsequent audiences shown a decided prefer- 
ence for the "A" Symphony. Only four months 
separate the creation of the two works, and rather than 
E 'phik !dlow that the genius of the master operator 

Svtniho V ^^ fluctuated, a better explanation for the 
^ " ^ supposed inaccessibility of this wonderful 
work — "a little one," Beethoven modestly styled it! — 
may be found in our stunted musical perception rather 
than to the composer's extravagance ot his artistic 
paralysis. 

It was composed at a time when Beethoven was much 
worried about his brother's wife and his own ill-health, 
which latter forced him to have frequent recourse to doctors 
and their methods. Nevertheless, not a shade of thiu ex- 
ternal strain mars the prevailing colour and bearing of this 
work, which again is an utterance which stands out from 
all that he has hitherto spoken — an expression of intense 
s^ificance (whatever its intent and picture is Beethoven 
alone knew), and one which the artistic world could not 
now spare. It is true that critics of all musical centres 
have " budged " at the work, and when performed in 
England there has always been variance among those who 

' "Tluiyer," vol. iii, p. 273. 

' Held in the RedontcD Saal, VieDna, on Febnury z^, 1814. Iti 
first hearing in Eoglaod was at the PhUhannoaic Sodety't concert on 
May 39th, 1836. 
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ought to know as to the tempo and reading of each move- 
ment In his wonted mysterious procedure Beethoven, in 
this score, hurled a gigantic musical problem at mankind, 
leaving its solution to us with the prerogative of accepting 
or rejecting his work, as we choose. That Beethoven 
makes himself evident in the Symphony is never in doubt. 
Its features are its beauty — humour and fury ; yet there 
is such a masterly command pervading all — such an 
extraordinary reahty and unmistakable purpose, that all 
admirers of the master are the more moved to fathom, if 
possible, its purport That Beethoven had an aim in 
composing it (he never wrote listlessly, or as the spirit 
moved him, as we say) there is no doubt, and the sooner 
we exploit what it ^ means, what its philosophy is, the 
better off we shall be. Many atmospheres pervade it — 
sometimes it is as black as night, at others there is the 
light of a resurrection morning ; sweet peace distinguishes 
it, though this is counteracted at times with terrible fury 
^-even war. We shall be safe in concluding that it is all 
acute fervour of experience that we have here reflected ; 
though it is difficult to fix with certainty the exact episodes 
in the life that led up to it But men ruminate and chew 
the cud of reflection more keenly, bitterly, and frequently 
—though they tell not of it — than women think, and it 
may be that Beethoven, who had passed through many of 
the severest Ufe-fiies, is in this work pouring out the vials 
of his remembrances — sometimes seriously, at others in 
caricature — before committing himself to a complete 
resignation to One who alone could bless him with that 
solace that he now needed in this world more than aught 
dse. One thing is certain. The tenour of the Symphony 
is personal, and the person reflected is Beethoven. Ai 
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Sir George Grove says r " The hearer has before him not 
so much a piece of music as a person." ' What we have 
to decipher is the connection between this music, so 
admirably realistic and authoritative in its qualities, and 
the incidents to which it relates. At present there is a 
mystery here, but increased light upon the man and his 
music will surely provide us some day with a complete 
elucidation of everything,* 

Beethoven's political experiences, if serious and pte- 
tentious, were not altogether happy. The early Buona- 
parte fiasco was no doubt galling, but retribution came at 
ler^:th, and the composer — who was fond of declaring 
that if he knew as much about war as he did about music 
he would lower Napoleon's colours — had an avenging 
Nemesis in hand for the audacious, unscrupulous 
soldier. 

Political events had been going on apace, and while 
Beethoven had been spending the summer of 1 813 at his 
beloved Baden, the news came to Vienna (July a 7th, 
P IHieal '^^3) *"*" ^^ North of Spain, of Welling- 
-^ ton's fortunate victory over King Joseph 

Uvpour- Buonaparte and his Marshal — Jourdan. 
"^'^ The composer expressed his satisfaction in 

bis famous " Battle of Vittoria " piece (somedmes named 
the "Battle" Symphony), in honour of June aist, 1813, 
It formed one of the pieces at that charitable concert on 
December 8th, 1813, when the "Seventh" Symphony 
first broke upon the worid, of which performance 

' " Beethoren and hii Nine Sfmphomet," p. 280. 
* It wM not muiy year* ago when Beethoven's Symphony in C 
minor wu pronounced, here in Engluid, "an abanrd piece of nm* 
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* Battle * Symphony 

Tomaschek tells a good story relating to Meyerbeer, 
and narrated by Beethoven himself, " Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I was not at all pleased with him ; he could not keep 
time ; was always coming in too late, and I had to 
scold him well ! Ha ! ha I ha t I daresay he was put 
oat. He is no good. He has not pluck enough to 
keep time," 

" Wellington's Victory, or the Battle of Vittoria," • is an 
orchestral piece in two parts — illustrative of the " Battle " 
and the "Victory." The music throughout is of an 
aggressive, impetuous, martial, yet very effective character, 
flavoured with such national melodies as "Rule Britannia," 
" Malbrouk," and " God Save the King." Indeed, it 
was in this connection that he wrote his famous words 
that the English could not be too sensible of the treasure 
they possessed in " God Save the King," unaware of the 
fact that it is the national tune of at least one other 
European power. Musically, the value of this work is 
great, especially as a sample of programme music ; but 
it arouses little artistic interest nowadays as people know 
so little about it. Nevertheless, if grandeur of effect, 
originality of invention, and enei^etic passages, are to be 
considered as necessary constituents of that musical com- 
pound — an instrumental piece — it is not probable that any 
Other work of the same length can vie with this specimen 
of what a man of genius, and only a man of real genius, 
can accomplish when he is determined. In the midst of 
all the seeming confusion which the title of this piece 
would lead us to expect in the performance of it, there is 

* Op. 9t. Known to English raden u the " Battle " Symphony, 
tnd first perfonned in London at Druiy Lane Theatre on Febroarf 
I0(b, 1815, and dedicated to the Prince K^ent of England. 
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one passage, trifling in itself) but which, from the way it is 
introduced, shows the mastei-hsnd as fiiUy as the most 
elaborate symphony could possibly do. We allude to the 
air of " Malbroult," which is at the beginning of the Sin- 
fonia, understood as the national march pUyed by the 
French anny in advancing, but as the horrid "confijston 
worse confounded " proceeds gradually to accumulate, we 
are morally certain that the enemy is giving way, they fait 
in numbers under the British army, the whole band are 
dispersed, and only one lifer is heu^d attempting to keep 
up the fast-fleeting valour of bis countrymen by playing 
" Malbrouk " ; but the fatigue he has undergone, and 
the parching thirst be endures, obliges him to play it in 
the minor key — sorrowfully. 

It was this piece which Maelzel barrelled for his Pan- 
harmonicoD — bringing it to England, and making a lot of 
money. Unfortunately, he claimed the authorship of the 
composition, and this led to one of the law-suits which 
marred the later years of Beethoven's life — the other "wig 
and gown " experiences bringing him into conflict with 
Count Kinsk/s heirs, his brother (Carl's) widow, and 
Professor Lobkowitz. 

Yet another political event of importance — the Congress 
of Sovereigns in i8r4 — moved Beethoven. Vittoria and 
Hanau had both been foi^bt, and there was in view the 
apparoit termination of the war. Hence the assemblage 
of Sovereigns and exalted persons at Vienna. For the 
occasion, Beethoven set to work on the Der ghrrekht 
Augtnblkk^ ("The Glorious Moment"), op. 136. It is 
a Cantata of ax numbers for S.A.T.B., Chorus and 
' KnowD in England m the " Praise of Mosic." Dedicated to the 
SoTcreignt of Aottria, Rnaua, and Pnuda. 
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Orchestra, with a turgid libretto ^ by Weissenbach, and was 
[noduced on November 39th. There is some truly charac- 
teristic Beethoven work in this score, but, at with several 
pHees d'oaasicn, it does not rank with his happiest work 

"Work while it is day," seems to hare been Beethoven's 
watchword henceforward, as he entered the darkest period 
of a not too felicitous career. Perchance he presaged 
what was looming in his immediate future. Whether or 
no, he applied himself to composition with astonishing 
energy. He re-wrote Fidelia, and presented it again on May 
a3rd, 1814, while other notable new compositions were 
the Pianoforte Sonata in £ minor,* op. 90; the Grand 
Overture in C, op. 115;* the Cantata, Ver glorrtieke 
Augenblick just mentioned ; and some Tournament music. 
1815 brought the Pianoforte Sonata in A, op. loi *; the 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin in C and D, op. loa,* 
the MtersHlU * music, op. 11 3 ; and his arrangements of 
Scotch sor^. The Uedtrkrets we owe to 1S16, and 
in the following year Beethoven set to work upon the 
'Ninth' Symphony. Amid many worries this was carried 
over t8i7, and was continued through 1S18 ; when, pur- 
suing his wonted habit of working upon two or three 
works at the same time, Beethoven commenced the grand 

> Beethoven levolted igiinEt it, but faced Che KttiiiE, — njins tbut 
the cBbrt WM an " heroic one." 

■ Dedicated to Conot Moiitz tod lichnowsky. 

■ Dedicated to Prince Raxliiwil. 

'First peifoimed, Febinai; iSth, i8t6. Dedicated to Baronm 
Dorothea Eitmaiin. 

* Dedicated to Countess TOn Eidod;. 

* Known a* the " Calm Sea and Piosperooi Voyage " — a CaotAt* 
for S,A.T.B. and Orchestra, with words by Goethe. 

" »93 
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Sonata in B flat, op. io6, and th£ Mass in D. This Utter 
work was proceeding during iSao, in which year the com- 
poser gave the world the Pianoforte Sonata in £, op. 109,^ 
and in iSii followed it with another — thatin Aflat,op. no. 

In 1823 Beethoven was at Baden, where there took 
place the happy — and too long defeired — reconciliation 
with Stephen Breuning, with whom he had been estranged 
since 1815. This year be wrote bis last Pianoforte 
Sonata — the C minor, op. 111; the Overture' in C, 
op. 124; and completed the D Mass.' Meanwhile the 
' Ninth ' Symphony was not being neglected, though 
several matters tended to delay it. All progress was 
for a season neglected in consequence of the Rossini 
madness; and there were interminable worries over a 
new opera which Beethoven wished to compose. At 
length the famous Symphony was finished, at Baden, 
on September jth, 1823 — the year to which the "33 
Variations on a Waltz," op. 120, also belong. 

The ' Ninth ' or " Choral " Symphony * is the last of 

> Dedicated to Fwulein Muimiliana Brentino. 

' "Wdhe des Hanses." Writleo for the opening of the Joeph- 
stadt Tbeatte, and dedicated to Prince N, Galitda. 

■ On Much i9tb. 

* Attign ma tun treffe, an p»ce mattlost. (88 — J . 

6 
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* Ninth ' Symphony 

the great chain of instrumental masterpieces in the highest 
form of orchestral manifestation that Beethoven gave to 
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the world. Thb creation, sis gigantic as it is sublime, is 
the completed woik, sketches for iriiich — of the Sch«xo 
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Crowning Glory 

and FiiBt Movement for example— are met with as fat 
back as 1 813 and 1816. It^ is the crowning glory of the 
great musician's life; the accomplishment of which becomes 




* In D minoT, op. 115. Dedicttled to the King of Pnusu, 
although M, MS. copy of the Sfiophoiij is in the pojseisioD of the 
Philhannonic Society of London inscribed to il, and for the use of 
which MS. for eighteen months the SodMy paid £^0 to Beethoven. 
It il (cored for the following insliumenti :~ 

Fkites I 

Oboes 2 
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the more wonderful when we Temember that for BOme 
twenty years its author had been utterly deaf. Of all 
^ , the symphonies written by Beethoven, the 

? hho ' ^^*^ ' ^ *^* ®°'y """ containit^ choral 
;:iympnoHy ^^^^ p^ ^^^ reason it is sometimes called 



Schindler, in his "Life of 



parts, 
the "Choral" Symphony. 
Beethoven," says of this : — 

" It may Dot be onintereitmg to notice the way in which Beetboven 
iDttoduced Schiller'* > H]mui of Joy ' into the fooith movement <JL the 
■Tmphoiqr. At tlwt lime, I wu «eldom from hi* side, and could 
therefbie eloaely obterre his itiuggles with the difficoltiei of his 
compodtion ; the highly interesting iketchei and material* for this, 
all of which I posset*, bear witnesi to lbe*e difficulties. One da,r, 
when I entered the lOom, he called out to me, ' I have it, I hare ill' 
holding out to me hii sketch book, wbei« I lead these words : ' Let 
us sing the immortal Schillei'a song— the Hymn of Joy.' And thuiit 
wa« the gnat composer not only made tore his footing cat the height 
he bad attained, but, by the addition of the human voice, rose into 
the empyrean." 

We are told that in the penultimate movement of the 
' Ninth ' Symphony, instrumental music spoke her last 



Clarinets inB 



Horn* in D 
Ttiunpett iuD . 
Drums in D and A 

Viola* 
Violoncello* 
Contrabasn 
There are part* also for — Trombones (3], 
Triangle, Cymbala, snd Great Dram. 
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" Monstrous Madness " 

pos^Ue word. Tbere could be nothing better, nothing 
higher, nothing beyond. "Any attempt further," says 
Wagner, "is but to progress backward." Beethoven 
hitnself, realising this fact, added a chorus to the 
final movement, to obtain full expression of his ideas, 
and we can but admit that the master has produced 
a profound result This Symphony has that infinite 
sublimity and drainatic power, that sympathy with 
humanity which make it the most wonderful musical 
revelation that could be desired, or that is ever likely 
to be devised. Of its intrinsic excellence, words will 
always fail to convey an adequate representation. It 
must be beard and understood — and it was not under- 
stood long after it came into this country — ere the 
imagination can fully perceive what the giant mind has 
put before us in this creation. It possesses all the 
solemnity, breadth, and magnificence allied to the 
gorgeous colour, and infinite detail, and workmanship 
that invest the works of Beethoven with such value and 
import, making them practically inexhaustible to the 
closest critical analyst. What it was all intended to 
convey the world knows not, at least, not from Beet- 
hoven. No programme of the music ever escaped its com- 
poser, and capable as he was of keeping his own counsel, 
he, beyond stating that be was engaged upon it, talked no 
more of this work than of any other. Some call it a 
" monstrous madness " ; some, " the last flickers of an ex- 
[Hiing genius"; others hope to understand and appreciate 
it some day. It is the longest as it is the grandest of 
the series. The world, therefore, must build up its own 
conclusions respecting the tonal phraseoli^y and language, 
the elevated ideas and wondrous melodies, resources^ and 

199 
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combinationa, which culminate with such dignity and 
force in this ' Ninth ' Symphon)^ — the most tragic 
world-pictuie as well as the most spiritually poedc 
composition in the whole realm of instrumental art It 
is hardly necessary to state, perhaps, that it is not a 
symphony on Schiller's Ode, and that it is only in the 
MnaU that the poet's words have been employed for 
choral treatment. Beethoven had carried the springs of 
emotion until he could carry them no farther ; he took 
Speech, therefore, and still more enhanced the scope of 
the Symphony, 

The Symphony was first performed, after but two 
rehearsals, on Hay yth, 1814,' at the Karothnerthor 
Theatre, Vienna, when a tremendous ovation was ac- 
corded to Beethoven — the Viennese seemingly having 
awakened to the manner of man he was. So great was 
the applause that the police were called in to quell an 
enthusiasm that was feared would end in a disturbance. 
It was a Wretched performance, as also was the careless 
and igDorant rendering which it received when first pro- 
duced by the Philharmonic Society of London on March 
3ist, r835 ; on which latter occasion most of those who 
listened to it were unable either to understand or appre- 
ciate it — such was the low ebb of musical education and 
discrimination in England three-quarters of a century 
back. 

There is every evidence to show that had Beethoven 
lived the treasures of music would shortly have been 
enriched by yet another Symphony — a Tenth, to say 

' Habeneck rehouMd it Cor three j^xt before producinc it in Fuii 
pn March 27, 1831. 
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nothing oi other compositions. This ' Tenth ' was clearly 
intended for the Philhannonic Society of London. The 
master mentioned it on his death-bed, and Scfaindler and 
Moschcles both knew of it Besides this, that inde&ti- 
gable analyst of Beethoven, Nottebohm, hat traced several 
sketches for it in the ' Sketch-books ' ; and, remembering 
how fully Beethoven planned these vast works out in his 
head before committing them to score paper, it is almost 
beyond doubt that we only just missed another of these 
sublime compositions by the untimely advent of that 
Reaper whose approach brooks no delay, and stays not 
for excuses. 

Now was the end near — nearer than was gufqiosed 
either by the great entity himself or by those about him 
— so accustomed were they to his spells of ill-health and 
repeated rallyings. Fortunately the close of the illustrious 
career was crowned by yet more treasures to swell the 
precious bequest which the genius had to lay at the feet 
of mankind. Orchestral work was laid aside, while the 
sorely tried composer, in impaired health, but with his 
mental capacity as brilliant and logical as ever, turned 
his attention once more to the domain of Chamber Music. 
In rapid succession came superlative examples of a form 
of art in which he excelled not less unequivocally and 
wondrously than he did in the Symphony, These were 
the Quartets which, full of heavenly beauty as they are, so 
aptly, and with so much dignity, hover like the music of 
a requiem over the glorious reign which they shrouded. 
The Quartet m £ flat, op. 127,^ belongs to the year 1S341 
those in B flat, op. 130, and A minor, op. 13a, to 1815 ; 

* The 13th, i3ih, and istb ietpectl*d7, for two vioUu, vlcda, »tid 
'cello, and dedicated to Prince N. GalilibiL 
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that in C shup minor, op. i3i>^ and the last in F, op. 
135,* belong to 1836. 

The following dicuinstances lespecting three of these 
J- remarkable Quartets require to be known. 

Q ^f I» 1834 Beethoven was engaged in the 
^ composition of his Tenth Symphony, of an 

oratorio called The lyiumph of Faith, and of an opera 
written by Grillparzer, when Prince Galitzin requested 
him very urgently to compose three quartets for him, 
offering him 125 ducats, on condition that they should 
not be Beethoven's property till a year after the prince 
had got them. Beethoven laid aside the works he had 
begun, finished the quartets, and sent them to the prince, 
but did not receive the stipulated price. He did not 
trouble himself about the matter, never supposing that 
a Russian prince could break bis word. But, being 
much straitened in his circumstances, in consequence 
of severe illness, and the sacrifices he had made on 
his nephew's account, he at last wrote to the princ^ 
reminding faim of his engagement Having received no 
answer, he made two forther applications, but no attention 
was paid to them. M. de Lebelteren, the Austrian 
ambi^sador at St Petersburgh, and M. Isiigrits, the 
banker, also interfered, but in vain. The generous 
prince, forgetting his debt, had set out for the army 
<« the frontiers of Persia. It was then that Beethoven, 
driven to extremity, applied, through Mr Moscheles, to 
the Philharmonic Society of London. In the face of 
all this, the name of Prince Galitrin stands on the title- 
page of these three quartets, Beethoven bavii^ dedicated 

' Th« I4tb ; dedJMted to Bvob tod Stnttetheiin. 

* Dedicated to hii friend Johinn WoUmayei. 
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them to him, notwithstanding the mean conduct of this 
pretended patron of genius. It cannot be maintained, 
however, diat Beethoven was "driven to extremity" 
when he wrote to Mr Moscheles; for it was found 
after his death, that he was possessed of a considerable 
sum of money; and was, when he died, in the receipt 
ot a pension of about ^£70 a year. He had thus the 
irtierewithal to Uve, according to his abstemious and 
retired habits; and when we consider his high and in- 
dependent spirit, we can only ascribe the dread of want 
wUch appears to have embittered his latter days, and his 
application to the Philharmonic Society, to the influence 
of disease in breaking down his once independent spirit 
Actually the last composition Beethoven wrote, and which 
is published in its original form is the J^naU of one of 
these Quartets — that in B flat, op. 130. It was com- 
posed four months before the composer's death. His 
last professional appearance was when he appeared as an 
accompanist at a festival-concert on the birthday of the 
Emperor of Russia in 1815. Quite unexpectedly he 
[Kesented himself, and at once " Adelaide " was put on 
and stmg by Franz Wild to Beethoven's accompaniment. 
On 3oth April 1816 this was repeated, and this occasion 
was Beethoven's actual last appearance. 

That Beethoven excelled as a composer of Sacred 
music requires no demoostiaticm. It could hardly have 
been otherwise with a musical genius of such exalted 
order, whose mind was ever impressed and controlled 
by the sense of an Omnipotent Unseen on and in Whom 
he placed his whole dependence. His simple, earnest 
Eutfa found rent in many a letter and many an utterance, 
aoj 
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but nowhoe ii his sincerity ud chute mind better re- 
flected thui throughout bis music — whether the sacred 
or secular. " I well know," said he one day to a friend, 
"that God is nearer to me in my art than others — I 
commune with Him without fear." Mention has already 
been made of that masterly work the " Mount of Olives," 
with its majestic "Hallelujah" Chorus — the only thii^ 
of its kind that has ever approached Handel's glorious 
" Hallelujah " — and now Beethoven's two fiunous Masses 
call for remark. 

When Haydn and Mozart wrote their masses they 
spoke the deep religious sentiment and conviction within 
them. Lovely and pleasant, too, are the stores of musical 
treasures belonging to the Church which these composers 
reverenced. Marked though most of these Masses of the 
eighteenth century be by a strong family likeness, they 
are nevertheless entrancingly beautiful — so celestial that, 
at times, we seem to hear the very angels sing. Their 
predecessors of the Palestrina and Scarlatti schools were 
of a severe and gloomy character, and it was a merciful 
thing for pious CathoUcs when Haydn and Mozart 
arose with their wealth of sanctuary music — music to 
which one cannot well listen and not believe. 

Beethoven came to mark an epoch in Catholic Church 
. music in his two Masses — the one in C 

^^^ . and the Missa Solennis in D. Here again 

_ . he is that "law unto himself" which was 

f^**"!^ a marked characteristic of his personality. 

^ He eschews conventional church garb and 

practice and writes what he himself submits to be mass 
music His religious mood is no blind service to 
ecclesiastical tone, ending on word-painting, nor are his 
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' Agnuses ' reminiscent of the pasture and sheepfold. 
The atmosphere marking Beethoven's music is an exalted 
one of his own formation ; and church colourings, rites, 
and sacerdotal appendage and [»actice do not affect or 
influence him in the least The composer puts his own 
reading on the text and sets it according to the ethics 
of his own finding. like the rest of Beethoven's music, 
these Masses are couched in such impressive language 
diat they appeal to the reverent mind irrespective of 
any ethical or emotional bearings which a religious 
system, or ritual, might have had — if such had been 
possible — upon Beethoven. Both Beethoven's Masses 
must be regarded as expressing the master's own con- 
ception of religion and the awful profoundness of the 
vast mystery which they concern. In them the great 
genius soais far away from priestly rite and human 
teaching — leaving "temples made with hands" for that 
inexpressible sphere where all, after all, is Unknown; 
where reigns diat One before Whom and after Whom 
there was at any rate in Beethoven's religion, nothing. 
It was a daring deviation from the tlowery path of 
Roman service music that had long obtained before 
his advent. His ecclesiastical colour was totally new — 
nobler, healthier, and more bradng; while his reading 
of the mass text, unconventional and independent as 
it was, lifted worship out of the Church into bis broader 
r^on — that 'everywhere 'wherein God and Religion were 
to him as ever present as in the cloister or cell. Thus 
Beethoven stands apart by himself as to his setting of 
the Mass. He follows no school or model, but ex^uresses 
with intense force his own interpretation of the text, and 
without aiming at churchiness is as awe-inspiring as he is 
305 
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theoretically astonishing. From an inciting church mnsic 
point of view, however, he has not improved upon 
Haydn and Mozart or their predecessors Pergolcsi and 
Jomelli. The Agnus Dei of the D Mass is one of the 
most dramatic emotional movements known to the world ; 
but in neither the C nor D Masses has the composer 
struck a new erclesiastical-musical ideal, however much 
he may have infused his works widi a dramatic force 
hitherto foreign to church music 

The Mass in C^ belongs to the year 1807. The first 

' Op. 86. For S.A.T.B. Cbonis and Orchestra. OrigiMllr 
dedicated to Prince Nicholas Esteriiu; de GaUatlw, and altered 
in the published cop; to Prince Kinsky. 
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performance of it took place in Prince Esterhazy's private 
cluLpel at Eisenstadt, where Hummel was Capellmelster, 
on September 8th of the same year. It came like a 



OradO. — Alkira can brie. 
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thunderbcdt upon the prince — long inured to Haydn's 
precise, close-fitting style. The first model 
Mass in C of a new style of choral music it undoubtedly 
was, but the princely patron did not relish it. 
"What have you been up to now?" he enquired of 
Beethoven, in the presence of Hummel, who smiled. 
There was no reply. Beethoven flew into a terrible 
passion and left the place. As in the case of everyone 
of Beethoven's scores, the Mass in C has outlived all 
the disfavour that first greeted it, and to-day it is freely 
accepted as one of the most precious, soul-stirring com- 
positions that adorns the rich ritual of the Roman 
Church. Now we hear nothing of its aural surprises, 
its abrupt modulations, sudden transitions, remote har- 
monies, and vocal perplodties. Why ? Because musical 
education has gone on ^>ace, and narrowness of thought 
and pedantic servitude are lost for ever in a wider spirit 
of comprehension and appreciation which has permanently 
broadened the vista of musical art " The chief import- 
ance of this remarkable Mass," it has been aptly pointed 
out, "consists in showing how far sacred music may be 
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freed from formulas and placed under the dominion of 
imagination." 

" I never saw Beethoven in such a state of absolute 
detachment from the terrestrial world as when he com- 
posed the Missa Solennis" ' writes Schindler ; 
Mass in D and we can well imagine how the composi- 
tion of such a work— one that is the ambi- 
tion of all conductors, would affect Beethoven's serious 

' Op. 123. Mass in D (Messe Solennelle), dedicated to the Arch- 
duke Rudolph. First pcTfonned on Mi; 7tb, 1834- 
Kyrifl. — A^sai sestatute. 
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tempeianem. On March 15, 1823, B«thoTen addressed 
a letter to Cherubini relative to this Mass, which letter, 
however, the composer of Lts Deux Jowntei never 

Credo. — Allegn, ma itom trtppa. 
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received. It ran : "I recently completed a grand 
solemn Mass, and have resolved to offer it to the various 
European Courts, as it is not my intention to publish 
it at present. I have therefore asked the King of France, 
through the French Embassy here, to subscribe to this work, 

B6n.SCliottU. — Andante mcltt cantabtle. 

Viol.S0loJ_ J _ ir^j^V \- ^ |-^s 
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and 1 Feel certain that bii majestj wonld, at your recom- 
mendation, agree to do so. My critical situation demands 
that I should not solely fix my eyes upon Heaven, as is my 
wont ; on the contrary, it would have me fix them also 
upon earth, here below, for the necessitiea of life." 

We have already seen (p. 99) the result of this 
subscription, which roust have disappointed him^-even 
used to rebuA aa he was. Such was the Rossini Jurert, 
however, that the public was indifierent to Beethoven and 
his Mass too, for the moment. It was still open to him 
to sell it outright, and this he did 

As a sacred composition this Mass is still less suited 
to the Church than the Mass in C. Like Bach's B minor, 
and Chenibini's magnificent liepdem Mass in D minor, 
the length alone of these compositions forces them into 
the concert-room rather than the cathedral. A composi- 
tion that runs into hours in performance is ever hardly 
likely — at least we hope so — to find a very frequent 
bearii^ at a service intended for the purpose of worship. 
There is another restricting feature about all these 
eighteenth-century masters' Masses, particularly Beet- 
hoven's. They have a suggestiveness of theme and 
emotion which carries the mind over the composer's 
secular compositions, while their excessive warmth, 
dramatic energy, and strong emotional yearnings, woe- 
fully detract from their value as helpful church music 
Every churchman — whether Protestant or Roman — 
welcomes music that will help him in his devotions; 
not art that carries the mind away from the church 
into the world, grand and masterly in the extreme though 
such art be. But Beethoven brooked no restrictions, 
other than those of his Art, when he wrote sacred or 
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any other mosic. It is Beethoven, think what we will 
of it for church service or ecclesiastical function. 



After Tocal came instrumental music, and Beethoven so 
identified himself with the orchestra that no story of his life 
would be complete without proper regard to this aspect 
It was in the seventeenth and e^hteentb centuries that 
composers seriously occupied themselves with purely in- 
strumental pieces, which took their names from existing 
vocal forma. Thus we got the primitive shapes of the pre- 
lude, suite, sonata, and symphony — somewhat antiquated 
patterns, however, which were to be replaced by nobler 
ones, built upon existing structural forms of sacred and 
secular contrapuntal art, but united to thought and drii^ 
more beautiful, expressive, and ornate, than had before 
existed. The Venetian, Netherlands, Early „. , , 
German and English schools — all aided in „ ch£itr 
this slow evolution. Sebastian Bach stands 
as the great link between the old and new ; and after him 
it needed only Emmanuel Bach and Haydn to lay down 
the sonata and symphony where Beethoven took thun up. 
Haydn particularly put a new orchestral as well as formal 
face on the symphony, extending its separate movements 
and divisions, and developing the thematic treatment of 
the musical idea or motive ; but despite his one hundred 
and eighteen examples, he left it an unromantic, though 
beautifully adjusted classical structure. It might have 
seemed, then, that he had exhausted the subject; but 
Beethoven appeared to achieve yet greater things by his 
genius. Instrumental music had yet to fulfil its highest 
mission both in form and spirit. The psychological and 
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mathematical conditioiu of theoretical music were to be 
coupled — wedded and made amaringly convindog. 

The orchestra in Beethoven's day — say a hundred yeais 
ago— was a very diSeient thing from what it is now. Then 
modem instrumentation was in its infancy, Haydn being 
the establisher. To-day it has reached its fuU develop- 
ment, scant room being left for improvement, save in the 
case of one or two instruments where convenience rather 
than efiect would be served, while the invention of new 
instruments seems out of the question.^ In the first 
place, the harpsichord — the predecessor of the jnanoforte 
— a power in old-time orchestras, has been banished pro- 
bably for ever. A comparison of the orchestral scores of 
Haydn and Mozart with those of Wagner and Verdi to- 
day will reveal the fact that nearly all the instruments now 
in vogue were then within reach and were used. Such a 
scrutiny will at once bring home where the difference in 
the two bodies exists. Though the instruments employed 
are similar, save those later introductions the bass clar^et 
and tuba, the composer's method of using them differed 
Or keitr considerably. Chiefly, instruments were not 
... used en masse to anything lilte the extent they 
B thone ^"^ "oovi, nor as Beethoven in his works — 
especially the later ones — employed the whole 
orchestra. His was a manner that was quite new in his 
day. Haydn and Mozart rarely if ever employ four 
bom parts, trombones were sparingly used, the oboe con- 
standy had place where the clarinet would now displace 

' The Bate, it may be Hated foe iiista.QCB, is an instnunent which, 
nnce Beethoveti'* day, hat gieatlr gained in power and inteniit7, so 
that the compoKt could not have heard bit flute eflecti ai we hekr 
them to-day. 
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it J > while the wood wind instruments generally performed 
less important duties, and were less effectively combined 
than was the case under Beethoven and later orchestral com- 
posers. Beethoven, slthough he began cautiously, remedied 
all this, and developed orchestration in a manner akin to 
bis great genius — so much so that he must be credited as 
the maker of to-day's orchestra. He gave it considerably 
less to do in solo or in twos and threes, making up for this 
by a consistent handling of bis forces in solid groups or, 
as occasion often required, in one irresistible phalanx. 

This new orchestnd method constitutes one of the most 
important among the many vast achievements which Beet- 
hoven accomplished for music outside his labours as a 
composer. It is such radical modifications as these that 
only the genius can detect and carry out It was a grand 
move for orchestral art ; it gave the orchestra a unity and 
compactness that it did not before possess ; it provided 
it with that homogeneity which enabled Beethoven, par- 
dcularly, to give practical shape to conceptions demanding 
colossal sound forces, which alone could convey the tre- 
mendous pronouncements he had to hurl at the intelli- 
gence of the newly opening century. How wonderfully 
he has raised the majesty of art — extended and enlarged 
it materially and theoretically I No instrumental pigmies 
will evermore pose where giants only may tread, 

In his variety of colouring — i,e. the power of judiciously 
blending the several instruments so as to bring out their 
qualities to the greatest advantage — Beethoven is supreme. 
Mozart was a great colourist, but even his rich treasures 

> Hoait*! C minor STmphony oriGinBlly tuul no ctuinet parti, 
TbcM were nibscqaently added by the muter, the oboe puts being 
modified to make room for the cluineti. 
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are siupassed by the boundless wealth of harmonious com- 
bination which Beethoven summons in his orchestral re- 
Orc/ig iral *'""-^^' * cloBC Study of this subject wilt 
y . . fire the student with unbounded admiiation 

^ at the marvellous faculties, rich fancy, and 
persistent zeal in every detail, manifested by Beethoven 
at each touch of his pen in the direction of instrumental 
manipulation. The active, restless spirit seems never to 
tire in the desire to present an idea in yet one more new 
light Each instrument is regarded as an identity, with a 
voice and right to speak at the opportune moment Thus 
come his contrasts and tonal chiaro-oscuro ; thus escape 
those truly exquisite passages of which every instrument 
has a share under Beethoven's rule; thus the multitudinous 
listeners who, year after year, crowd to hear Beethoven are 
enthralled by tiie momentous manifestations which compel 
rapt attention from one end to the other of his every score. 
In consequence of this extraordinary power of intro- 
ducing variety everywhere, nothing in Beethoven's music 
ever seems sUle. He never reflects himself in a way to 
suggest an exhaustion of his powers. He repeats phrase 
after phrase for a purpose, yet seldom tiring us or induc- 
ing the feeling that we have heard an old thing over again, 
or that we are being treated to mere " padding." Nor in 
all this does he trust to mere technical orchestral device 
or ingenuity. The emotional element is ever changing, 
until at times we are face to face with the fact that scarcely 
a shade of feeling by which the human breast is o^ble 
of being agitated, or such as natural phenomena induce, 
has been le^ untouched. We need to go particuUriy to 
his last works — those which belong to the period between 
1815 and I Sao — to reap the full experience of bis psycho- 
>i6 
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If^ical invasioiis. These works literally burst with beauty, 
variety, god richness of toue^olouhngs ; but, there is more 
— they are full of the mystic and heavenly, as if the com- 
poser, willing to cease battling with a stormy world, saw 
all heaven unfolding before his eyes. Religion seems 
mingled with music, and an atmosphere mystical and full 
of import, strangely different to anything else in the whole 
realm of musical art, shrouds us around, above and beneath. 

Without doubt, Beethoven in bis instrumentadoD is 
indebted to Mozart. The latter, standing between Haydn 
and Beethoven, accomplished much with his exquisite 
ear and artistic sensibility to advance instrumental art 
and usage, though it was le& to Beethoven to bring it 
to perfection. The great symphonist enlarged everywhere 
and put all — the material and spiritual alike — on a more 
expansive and broadened basis. Withal, under his treat- 
ment, every instrument partakes of more reality and is fuller 
with life and action than it ever was before he worked. 

It would need a volume at least to do justice to 
Beethoven's instrumental influence. We have stated 
broadly where he improved the orchestra; while every 
amateur and musician knows that his employment of 
the various instruments proved such as bad not been 
known before, and has certainly never been equalled 
since. It was what Beethoven had to say and transmit 
through orchestral media, however, that has constituted 
it such a new and wondrous element among the world's 
processes and resources. Until Beethoven's day, Litera- 
ture, Ffunting, and the Drama were the acknowledged 
channels through which the greatest messages were 
brought home to whatever intelligent^ was possessed 
at the time. But a fresh force was at hand. Beethoven 

"7 
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famished a new medium and a new way, by meani 
of which the disceming are peraiitted to realize, and 
this through no gl&Bs darkly, the profoundest truths 
and estremest subtleties c^ humanity and nature alike. 
This was a new musical dispensation of which men know 
not yet the possibilities. 

Up to and including the "Second" Symphony, Beet- 
horen contented himself with much the same orchestra 
aa Mozart used. Mozart had nobly employed the 
trombones; Haydn used the bassoon — an instrument 
that the Bonn orchestra possessed. With the ' Eioica ' 
Symphony, however, Beethoven broke away, and his 
method of working out and employment of the instru- 
ments underwent an unmistakable change. A single ex- 
ample must suffice. He freed the horns from their tradi- 
tional restrictions and established the record of being the 
first composer to demand three horn parts in a symphony. 
And how altered horn music from that day became I 

There is not an instrument of the orchestra that 
Beethoven did not lift into greater importance. His 
labours in this direction, indeed, are so extraordinary that 
whole books might be devoted to this special feature of 
, j^ him as a musician. A study of any member 

"^J^ "f *^^ String, Wood or Percussion families of 



Infiienct 



instruments will show that in every instance 
it grew into more importance and received 
greater [Kominence under Beethoven's remarkable mani- 
pulation. It would be a labour to enumerate even the 
most striking instances of his deft handling of each 
instrument, though such a process would involve one 
in a very ocean of examples — so constant is the flow 
of his wondrous instrumental variety and invention. 
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The whole matter can well be left summed up in the 
grand orchestral results which he has attained — results 
which his splendid, sometimes almost miraculous, detailed 
workings have led up to— results which have indisputably 
[voclaimed Beethoven to be the greatest wonder among 
masters of the orchestra that the world has evei seen. 

This conviction forces itself upon us wherever we look 
— whether towards his symphonies or compositions for solo 
instruments. Take the Violin for example. The Concerto ' 
which he specially wrote for Franz Clement is the greatest 
of all violin concertos. In the same way the violin music 
throughout Beethoven's symphonies is of an order that 
was unknown until it, too, appeared. No violin music 
prior to it had possessed such broad expressive passages, 
such fresh detail and technique, such warmth and emotion. 

If we turn to the Trombone ' we find his employment 
of this old-time instrument to be simply perfection. 
Everyone will call to mind that fine inspiration the 
J^neral-EquaU for four trombones performed at the 
composer's own funeral and frequently since at burial 
services in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere — notably 
with long abiding effect when William Ewart Gladstone 
was laid to his last sleep in the Valhalla of Britain's great 
ones. The first appearance of trombones in the sym- 
phonies occurs in the ' C Minor,' and other noteworthy 
instances of its use are to be found in the Benedictui 
of the Mass in D — particularly those mysterious trombone 
chords " pianissimo " ; also in the JHnak of the ' Ninth ' 
Symphony. In the case of the Clarinet, there is hardly a 

* Pteurred in the Impeiiil Libtuy at Vieana uid fint played 
oo December 33n), tSa6. 

* Fonnerly known at the Sackbut. 

319 
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■core in which Beethoven doo not call upon it — as ■ 
glance through his list of worlcs will show. In every 
case the master added to its functioiis and worth in the 
orchestra, notwithstanding his evident partiality for ' the 
upper over the lower notes of the instrument Striking 
passages for it abound where Beethoven is dealing with 
a full orchestra, while especially favoured opportunities 
for it occur in the Larghetto of the 'Second' Sym- 
phony, in the first movement of the 'Pastoral' and in 
the Trio of the ' Eighth ' Symphony — the hitter difficult 
clarinet music indeed. 

The Drum was as patient as a tortoise until Beethoven 
infused new life into it, and produced some of his most 
remarkable effects by its use. Of course the Bachs, 
Haydn and Mozart employed it, and this artistically ; 
but it was Beethoven who made it something more than 
a noise-producing instrument. Unlike Berlioz, who used 
sixteen drums in his ReqttUm, Beethoven nowhere employs 
more than two. He was the first composer to alter the 
accepted drum timings to other notes than the tonic and 
dominant, and this as early as in his ' First ' Symphony, 
io the Andante of which is a striking passage for them — 
quite rhythmically independent of the other instruments. 
In the 'Eroica' Symphony the drum is frequently em- 
ployed in a truly remarkable manner. In the Mnaie of 
"he ' Eighth ' Symphony the drums are probably for the 
iist time in musical history tuned in octaves. Magnificent 
ise is made of the instrument in the Violin Concerto, the 
i'ifth Pianoforte Concerto, and espedally in the Fourth 
lymphony, where it has solo passages of octreme effect. 
?he enharmonic change in the first movement of this 
ymphony, when the original tonic (B flat) drum ii 
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unexpectedly employed ss A snarp, again illustntes the 
wonderful -esourcea of this king of orchestralists. 

The Trumpet was not a favourite with Beethoven, 
although its high pitch and brilliant tone have served the 
composer on many occasions to enhance the goi^eousness 
of tu3 greatest effects, paiticularly at tutti points, and 
where he needed to declare himself with vilest emphasis. 
Almost every one of Beethoven's orchestral pieces fur- 
nishes many such points — particularly so the ' Seventh ' 
and ' E^th ' Symphonies, the Agnus Dei movement o( 
the Mass in D, wherein there is a wonderful passage 
for trumpets and drums, and the Leonora Overtures ; 
while an even greater effect is raised from a prolonged 
F sharp for the trumpets through no less than seventeen 
bars of the ' Elighth ' Symphony. 

Another of the principal members of the numerous 
family of brass instruments Beethoven certainly did not 
forget This was the Horn — that instrument which 
lends such romantic air wherever it is jutlidously intro- 
dticed and blended in an orchestra. In the ' Eroica ' 
Symphony is music for three horns, and this was one of 
the eaiUest appearances of that number of Comi in the 
orchestra ; while.in the ' Ninth ' there are no less than four t 
Glorious passages for this weird and unassertive instru- 
ment will be found in the ' Fourth,' the ' £roiea ' — its 
Thio, to wit, the ' Seventh ' and the ' Ninth ' Symphonies. 

The Bassoon was yet another instrument that Beethoven 
exalted Although employed largely by Handel among 
other great masters of music in their orchestras, no 
composer has used it with such imposing effect as has 
Beethoven. He engages it almost everywhere that it can 
be advantageously introduced— notably in the ' C Minor ' 
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and ' Choral ' SjmipboDies. Not infrequently he rdaforces 
it with the double bassoon or contra-fagotto — as, for 
instance, in the symphonies just mentjoned. There is 
some fine music for the first and second bassoons in the 
slow movement of the ' First ' Symphony ; the ' Second ' 
Symphony opens with bassoons in unison with the bass 
strings. An unusual yet excellent employment of it, 
under staccato treatment, occurs in the AdagU of the 
' Fourth ' Symphony ; it is perfectly " alive " in the first 
movement of the ' Eighth ' Symphony, where it is very 
humorous, and also in the Minuet ; while some remark- 
able passages for it are well known in the Finaie of the 
' Nindi ' Symphony. So one might go on, ad infinitum, 
instancing example after example of Beethoven's admir- 
ably full and yet judicious employment of every instru- 
ment that the orchestra then contained. But, if all were 
said that might be said of the master's achievements in 
this direction, no portable volume would hold the story. 
We must leave, reluctantly, a field so fruitful that any 
attempt at recapitulating, much less closely analysing its 
treasures, becomes a matter of simple impossibility. 

Wagner heads the list of the few who see defects in 
Beethoven's instrumentation, defects which, where they 
odst, have only been rendered apparent, we apprehend, 
by the later l^ht of advanced tedinical renderings and 
instrumental development and treatment ; inasmuch as it 
is absurd to imagine that the genius would have left 
any known open door for improvement upon his masterly 
operations. One of Beethoven's greatest points of 
stiei^th was his anticipation of coming musical possi- 
bilities and necessities, so that when conductors are 
ready to " improve " upon Beethoven, it is fairly safe foi 
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them to heed the warning th&t the " letter " of the master 
will often prove better then any amendments or revisions 
— Wagnerian or otherwise. The teaching that in the 
later years of his life Beethoven was not 
always sure of the effects of his instrumenta- 
tion is a mischievous one to propagate ; and 
we shall be far better off, probably, content 
with the gospel of Beethoven as he left it, 
than by tampering with it in the hght of any new doctrine, 
however exalted the presuming teacher may be. To take 
one example — the ' Choral ' Symphony is a work which 
attracted the criticism of the erudite Bayreuth master.^ 



Wagner on 
BeethavetCs 
Orehesfra- 



> a Bieitkopr & Hiirtel's edition of the Cktral 
Symphony, p. 19, will show the xoAvt the purport and nlue of 
Wagner's BUggested emendatiOD, ai canied out in the following 

Fiuta MHdHMMtityi. 
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Not only are we told by him thst marks of expression 
could be improved, but that phrases could be bettei 
written, that the instnimentation could be revised, and 
that the difficult vocal part, notably a tr^ng passage, 
a cadenza in B major for the four principal vocalists, 
might be simplified— ^1 excellent advice in its way, but 
if adopted by that great band who call themselves 
" imfwovers," where shall we stop ? Better Ear to leave 
Beethoven to live or die through his works as he left 
them.^ 

This question of Beethoven's inAiumentation and teinfia 
was well summarised in the Montkfy Musical Record for 
May I, 1874, and January t, 1878; and as no less a 
champion than Mr August Manns stepped into the arena 
on this occasion, the discussion is well worth the study 
of those interested in the subject How the famous 
conductor wound up the whole matter, however, may be 
gathered from his castigation of a captious cridc : — 
" ' C. A. B.' must, I fear, continue to express his surprise. 
At any rate he must forego the pleasure of hearing 
, Wagner's Beethoven at the Crystal Palace as long as 
the direction of the musical department is confided to 
myself i and I trust that all who may follow me may 
at least agree with me in this, that Beethoven's works 
require no such alterations as are suggested by Herr 
Wagner, considered as they are by all, except a small 
minority, as the most perfect monuments of musical art 



* No one, let it be Doted, wu man indebted to Beethoven'i worki 

than wu Wigner. " I am doubtful," Heinrich Don vritei in 1S31, 

" whethei there cTer wu a young muiician more &miliai with tba 

wocki <d Beethoven than Wigner at righteen." 

1>4 
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"I will only add that white fully alive to the great genius 
of Wagner, and grateful for the many benefits „ ^^ 

v^ch, in common with others, I have received 
from his keen and able criticism on orchestral ,». 
performances, I must decline to acknowledge *^ 

his infallibility, or that of any other man, in reference to 
the tempos ' of other people's music Though anxious to 
learn from any quarter, a conductor must ultimately confide 
in his own judgment, whenever a composer's personal 
directions as to time and general reading cannot be 
ascertained, because it is only on the strength of such 
self-critidsm that he can avoid placing himself in the 
position of the man with the donkey in '^sop's Fables,' 
who in trying to please everybody, displeased all, and lost 
his donkey into the bargain." Bravo ! August Manns, 
jealously loyal to the great ones, whose creations he 
has wrought so indefatigably and successfully to interpret, 
and ever instinctively true t^ the highest traditions of 
orchestral harmony. 

In the ninth volume of Wagner's " Collected Writ- 
ings" is an article entitled "Zuro Vortrag der neunten 
Symphonic Beethoven's," originaUy contributed to Musik- 
alisches Wochenilati, which, as might be expected, is 
a very able plea for 'improving' Beethoven's instru- 
mental masterpiece. Whether sudi " improvements " will 
ever come about now that W^ner is dead cannot be 
determined, but it is devoutly to be wished that the day 
is far off when the man will be found with the temerity 
to tamper with Beethoven, though be charm us ever so 
wisely with the assurance that as much can be done with 

' Thu had reference puticulaily to the T4mfo ii MtimefU in 
Beethoreo's Symphony in F (No. 8). 
P «>5 
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Beethoven as Mozart, hy dint of additional accompani- 
ments, did for HandeL IncontiOTertibk as it is that 
Bee±oven's symphonies, etc., were scored for an 
orchestra of much the same numerical strength as 
Mozart's and Haydn's; undeniably true as it also is 
that Beethoven's conceptions were far beyond the 
resources at hand to give effect to them; however 
much he was forced to control his mind, un-edited 
Beethoven as he stands in his scores, will always 
content the really reasonable and practical musician. 
_ None the less it would be a great injustice 

jfjjy7 to Wagner's genius and sincerity in ait to 
' '^^ disparage, though we may reject, his pro- 
„ ., posals respecting Beethoven's orchestration. 

neetnovm ^^^^ Haydn's and Mozart's ideas exactly 
accorded with the strength of the orchestras that per- 
formed them. The same cannot be said of Beethoven, 
who had something grander in conception than had 
either of his predecessors, though, good workman that 
he was, he did his best to make his utterances felt 
through the material provided. It is here that Wagner 
wanted to ' improve ' Beethoven. The Bayreuth master 
conceived that all he could discern in Beethoven's intent 
was not reached to the full owii^ to the conditions through 
which Beethoven conveyed his mind to us. Beethoven 
gave the old slender orchestra infinitely more to do — 
notably in the " Eroica " — than it had before, and tt b 
le wonder that such a scrutiny as Wagner's left him 
h the conviction that many of the Bonn master's effects 
ne out hazy, and that the grand truths and intentions 
re only partially driven home, losing much of their effect 
»use of the inadequacy of the means conveying the 

196 
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idet. Wagner, it may be conceded, could have "touched," 
(if the process hui gone no further), many of the passages 
in Beethoven's scoies with wonderful advantage, especially 
in the direction of increased sonority — a quality which 
Beethoven ever had before him. 

Wonderful and unrivalled as Beethoven's achievements 
in the creative and instni< 
mental departments of music 
indubitably are, his infiuence 
upon the formal face of theo- 
retical art is, certainly, not less 
far-reaching and astonishing. 
He expanded and improved 
everywhere, whether we apply 
this to his colossal works in 
their entirety — to their emo- 
tional properties — or to a 
single idea or episode con- 
stituting a part of some move- 
ment. If, too, he impressed 
the formal side of music by 

his vast industry and super- BeelhoTcn's Watch 

lative original gifts, how much 

more is to be accounted to him for his achievements in 
that more exalted sphere of art influence — the aesthetics of 
music. The spiritual, emotional side of music was practi- 
cally an undiscovered region until Beethoven opened it 
up, and by his bold traversings took mankind into a new 
world vdth all the wondrous possibilities of that art which 
had been engaging men, if not from the earth's founda- 
l3oa, at least for ten or twelve centuries. All of this sou/ 

3«7 
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of mtuic nuy not even yet be fully understood, but it will 
be some day.^ It is not too much to say that the Romantic 
style in Music owes its existence to what Beethoven accom- 
plished in the symphony, sonata, and overture. 

To do justice to Beethoven — to solve bis music and 
to participate much, or little, in ib spirit and teachmgs 
—it is necessary to bear in mind that he was something 
tf^ more than the masterful musician. However 

, ^. original and dexterous he was in his theoreti- 
n litu. "^ expression and inventiveness — and only 
oft^"^ those sufficiently acquainted with die aden- 
if . tific or technical side of music can adequately 

**"' estimate this — he was yet more. Music is, 

or should be, the language of a great mind, bavii^ tones 
for its speaking letters. Beethoven was the exponent of 
this tongue. Everything he says musically has a hidden 
meaning to it ; and to those who understand music 
thoroughly there ts as much of the divine and human, 
the spiritual and material, told us by Beethoven in bis 
special language as Shakespeare, Homer, MUton, or any 
other litUrateur has left us in words. It is not alone the 
technical or material aspect of Beethoven's music that is 
so overwhelming — wonderful, indeed, as it is ; but it is 
its mental and spiritual characteristics which so possess 
the attentive mind. If our poets and philosophers have 
unfolded to us in verse and prose great trutlu from an 

' It wu the late Sii George Smut's opinion that "althm^ the 
Imter works of Beethoven mxy have been theorcdcalljr correct, they 
were to tlie ear bainioniontl; unpleasant." [Communicated to the 
writer by bit niece, Miu A. C. Smart, who owna the Cimen, 
"Ars longa, vita brerii,'' which Beethoven ipecially wrote foi 

998 
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unknown world cS imaginadre fancjr, Beethoven has 
placed before our senses mightier things in music — 
stored up though they be, unless to a comparatively few 
— for an age when everyone will see the mental side of 
such music as readily as they now comprehend the sub- 
ject of a painting beneath the pigment, or the spirit of 
an author behind his typed pages. Beethoven is far 
from being done with when the listener experiences 
grand harmonies, rapturous tune and gorgeous orches- 
tration in what is before him. The mental image, the 
picture, Beethoven's sou/ — all that he was worth mentally 
and emotionally is ever behind. 

His music, almost from the first and certainly at the 
last, is ripe with psycholt^cal issues. Who can pro- 
pound, for example, the hill meanii^ of the romanticism 
permeating the Leonora Overtures, the slow movement 
of the Concerto in G, or furnish the key to the 
mysterious, unearth-like air pervading the 7WV> of the 
" Eioica," the ' Seventh ' Symphony, and Beethoven's 
last Sonatas and Quartets? It was man's soul that he 
made music for, and which it appeared to him was 
capable of higher musical aspirations and realisations 
than had hitherto ever summoned it Adverting to the 
question of the strangeness of the last symphonies, he 
one day told Freudenbe^, who had trudged all the way 
from Breslau in Silesia to Vienna to see him — "What 
does a blockhead like you, and what do the rest of the 
wiseacres who find fault with my works, know about 
them? You have not the energy, the bold wing of 
the eagle, to be able to follow mo." Here is where he 
so distinctly anticipated Wagner and his mission, fore- 
stalling the very essence of Winer's gospel, which was to 
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nuke men nobler, better, freer by the aid of a free musical 
drama — nothing else. This sesthetical tendency, this 
philosophic purpose which permeates Beethoven's music 
and invests it with a wondrous halo, such as no other com- 
poser cast over the art, is one of the strongest grounds of 
its universal acceptance to-day. It was not understood or 
appreciated at first, thot^h it was undoubtedly there in 
the earliest compositions, strengthening and strengthening 
towards that full maturity which is characteristic of his 
ripest works ; but to-day much is clear and understandable 
enough to trained, willing minds. Whatever name we 
accord to this quality, it is incontestably the secret of 
Beethoven's superiority over all composers of music. 

Putting its ethical drift and meaning aside for the 
moment, this emotional element is more remarkable in 
Beethoven than in any other composer. The nature of 
his thoughts, the purity and sublimity of his expression, 
simply Impel one to bow the knee. In some cases the 
subjects which form the text of his music are abrupt and 
individual beyond all precedent — in others they are 
steeped in heavenly beauty and feeling — in both in- 
stances because they are the representatives of corre- 
sponding emotions. Mere " music " and " harmony " were 
nothing to the mind of Beethoven. He requited moment 
and meaning in ait, so that every phrase that he has 
uttered has a purport — a sense, if we can but discover 
it Music must be a language, a language of those 
grand things which overflowed his heart, and which, like 
Wagner, he wished to bring home to his fellow-creatures. 
His admiration of the woilts of Haydn and Mozart has 
been surpassed by no man, but to his thinking they were 
but as a visitor at the entrance-gate of a far-reaching 
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kingdom. Tbey did not tell of that vast sphere of art 
which be so keenly realised, and which in so remarkable 
a degree he felt it to be his mission to bring before the 
understandings of mankind. Great as had been the 
achievements of his two famous predecessors, he was 
inspired to accomplish sdll mightier things from bis art 
And the world must know that Beethoven did accom- 
plish more. He fulfilled all that was possible in the 
domain of absolute music, surpassing everything that had 
been achieved before. In the ' Ninth ' Symphony, where 
Speech is joined to Tone, the limitations of actual music 
seem to be set. Here we have not a symphony with a 
chorus merely, but that culmination of art elements to 
which Wagner only asked to add the Dance to form that 
perfect elixir which, according to his gospel, was to prove 
potent enough to emancipate Germany intellectually and 
give the people an ideal existence here on earth. 

Admirable as is the spiritual intent of poetry, prose, 
painting, and music, it is only when the artist touches the 
heart-chord of everyday experience that a world of vibra- 
tions are set up in every sympathetic breast. Beethoven 
while being so lofty is also so human that the lowest can 
understand and be touched by him. The properties of 
bis music appeal so forcibly and unerringly, even to the 
popular mind, that the masses, whenever they hear it, to 
use a homely phrase, "like it." He strikes the springs of 
the finest feelings within us; he invokes — and not vainly 
— the best sentiments of every heart. His music is not 
the vulgar stuff which the sugar-coated composers, who 
write for their bankii^; account, thrust before our intelli- 
gence and force into our ears. Everything that Beethoven 
wrote sprai^ from a large, pure, uncommercial heart, and 
a3» 
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thu is why, given his genius, it i* ever fresh like oewly 
phicked flowers ; and why, too, it will live when tons at 
rubbish — it deserves a worse name— Jus worked its cursed 
evil and served its little day. Beethoven is so pure, so 
lofty, that he furnishes food for the child and the philo- 
sopher alike. His work can have only one effect upon 
all — that of making the listeners better men and women. 
As Shakespeare has said the grandest things in Literature, 
so has Beethoven expressed the loftiest utterances in 
Music — sufficient for every intellect and all time. A 
composer's works can with difficulty be other than a 
minor of hia inner self, and lofty as Beethoven's flights 
invariably are, it is none the less the humanity of the 
rr .. man that is making itself heard. The 
ofm 'Eroica,' 'Fifth,' 'Pastoral' and 'Ninth' 

ju- . Symphonies are distinct tone portray^ 

bringing out this humanity, although all his 
intentions have not yet found a solution, despite his 
many readers and interpreters. There is no doubt that 
everyone of Beethoven's compositions — especially his 
more serious works — has a tale to tell, since this principle 
of expressiveness was the key-note of his life's work. 
Nothing in the shape of technical resource was divorced 
from his work on its account — indeed, it led the com- 
poser to be more precise, more prone to exact the very 
utmost from the least idea that, to his mind, was worth a 
place in his memoranda books. This vast mastery of 
detail in working, unparalleled in the case of any master 
before or after him, together with his extraordinary 
emotional power and daring freedom, whether in the 
conception of advanced tonal ideas, or, in a lesser degree, 
in the handling of this or that fonn of instrument, these 
232 
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sum up the main artistic conditions of Beethoven's 
wonclrously powerful and original musica] mind. What 
else followed was inevitable — whether this be his new- 
bom melody, harmony that already translates us to the 
eternal spheres, logical formations, or majestic complete 
organisms like the symphonies, in which alone his extra- 
ordinary powers seem to be at all at a tension. 

And all this vast intellectual philosophy — the paramount 
feature of Beethoven's music — be it remembered has been 
imparted with scarcely a single slight, much less offence or 
crime, against Music's forms. Wagner broke the barriers 
ot many technical forms, and knocked over accepted art- 
methods and traditions like skittles. Not so Beethoven. 
His great emotional flights, his originality of invention, his 
sdentific modulation and abstruse workings have all been 
attained upon wonderfully legitimate hues. Beethoven 
was no iconoclast He kept the old methods and 
models, but said infinitely more through them than anyone 
else before or since. He broke no images j- .^. 
in order to set up something revolutionary ", - ^ 
of ait The seeker after some new thing in ■' " , 

music may find straws to catch at here and p^-artu 
there in Beethoven's scores that may seem to 
advance some pet theory of his own, but on the whole 
Beethoven's compositions are wonderfully consistent in 
their adhesion to the strictest canons. Indeed, considering 
the extraordinary development which subsequently took 
place, it is simply amazii^ how naturally and logically 
his early instrumental forms tack on to those of his two 
great immediate predecessors, and seem to be the natural 
— the only continuation of things musical. He accepts all 
that they employed, but the results of working between 
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then stand in comparisoD like Snowdon and the Matter- 
horn. Beethoven talces up where Mozart and Haydn 
laid down, and though such possibilities as Beethoven 
has expressed existed, it may be, in the minds of the 
former, the psychological moment in' Music's fullest 
expansion was from Creation's mom deferred until it 
manifested itself so openly in Beethoven. 

As we have seen from our necessarily brief survey of 
Beethoven's works, his genius led him to favour especially 
the cultivation and development of such great instnimentd 
forms as the symphony, concerto, overture and sonata; 
and of these his greatness was particularly employed— if 
snch I distinction need be made — on the symphony and 
sonata. In these we find Beethoven not merely the vast 
musician, but also the It^cian and the rhetorician, with 
a great deal to say of an original order ; which accounts, 
perhaps, for his winning the reputation of beii^ an art 
innovator. With the sonata form prepared before him 
he chose this — the most symmetrical and elastic vehicle 
throi^h which to express thoughts which, like his musical 
workings and expression, soon proved to be grander and 
broader than the world had known before.' The old lines 

' Wtgoer correctly describes Beethoven u & composer of iodMss, 
becsnie "the outliiic of the KraaCa-foim wu the Tell-like dune 
through which he gazed into the realm of aoundi. . . . For iiuM- 
moch M he ajrain railed mniic, that had been degnujed to a merelj 
divcttiiig art, to the height of iti tnbllme callbg, he has led ui to 
undGntond the Qatare of tliat art from which the world explains itself 
to every conscioamess as diiticctl;^ as Che mott profoacd philosophy 
could explain it to a thinker well TCcsed in abstract conceptions. 
Anii Ikt rtlatiim ef tht gnat Butheven to the GtrmoM na/ioM ii bated 
uptH tkii alaru," — "Beethoven," by Richard Wagner, p. 41. 
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which had served his predecessors answered all his pur- 
pose,^ until be found that to adequately express himself 
he must enlarge and modify them. Then, he expanded 
ait as no man else has ever widened it, not omitting, as 
be broadened out, to invest the structure with ample body 
and texture. He worked not only on the external but the 
internal phases of music. Musical thought was to him 
more than it had been to any of bis predecessors, and, 
when he found that the matiriel of music was inadequate 
— even the pianoforte was too short for him — he stayed 
not, but created music which soon set the instrument 
makers as well as the performers at work. Hence his vast 
tonal flights : hence his mighty achievemmts in the great 
school of instrumentation which Bach and other lights of 
Northern Germany founded, and which has „ 
been promoted by no one as by Beethoven. -y p 
Great even as Bach was as a master of musical ^ 
technique, he was overshadowed by Beethoven, while 
Wagner as an instrumental musician has far from rivalled 
the composer of the ' Choral ' Symphony. 

Beethoven was not one who created any such disdnct 
forms as Bach did in his Passion-Music settings, but he 
accomplished tremendous things in carrying the art on 
from yAaxK he received it from Mozart and Haydn. 
Even a slight acquaintance with their respectivti works wilt 
bring the conviction that Beethoven has aU the vivacity 
and conciseness of Haydn added to a greater and grander 
breadth of style, vrith infinitely more ' working out,' than is 
anywhere noticeable in the " Father of Symphony." His 
inexhaustible imagination and power of conception, his 

> See Hich works u the Sonatas, op. 7, 10, No. 3, and the Cm)* 
of tlw FmaU to the " Second " Symphony. 
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fine seDtunent to full of solemn emotiOD (the first real 
sentiment of great quality ever imputed to music) com- 
bined with this minute woikiog — all this raised upon the 
Haydn-Mozart lines have made modem music what it is. 
Most readers are familiar with the pianoforte sonatas of 
these three masters. They have only to be compared to 
discover (des^nte Beethoven's mechanism hang influenced 
by the eighteenth-century schools) how those of the two 
older masters fall far short of that emotional intent and 
variety of technique which lift Beethoven's above anything 
of thnr kind. 

It is Beethoven's own independent style, the strongest 
element in which is that inimitable metaphysical quality al- 
ready touched upon, that raises him to so high a pinnacle 
among the masters of creative ait. His technique was 
fresh and exciting indeed, but it is the soul, the veme of 
Beethoven's style which has made his music, whether In 
its simple or most abstruse instances, so universally accept- 
able and BO convincing as true art. There ate other 
qualities attaching to it, notably that irresistible Jhrce 
especially noticeable in the Finales of his symphonies, but 
these lesser properties must be left in face of our broad 
reference to his grand general manner. 

This lavish expenditure of imaginative emotion to which 
we have alluded, which comparatively early characterised 
Beethoven's writings, has lef^ him the great prophet of 
Romantidsin in music. But for Beethoven, the romantic 
style in art, as we know it, would probably never have 
obtained, in which case a great element would be missing 
from our art surroundings and divinings. Litde wonder 
tJiat factions of classicists and romanticists have grown 
around such an exemplar, and that both are equally 
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ea^ to claim him as theirs — the exact embodiment of 
all that they profess and desire in arL^ 

Attention has already been drawn to the painstaking 
nature of Beethoven's work. No trouble was too great 
that could make his music — the expression of his august 
mind — more noble, more tnily refined oi that could add 
to its beauty. It was no accident that made his music 
what it is, whether we gauge this by the ears of the 
comfortable auditor or by the acute analysis of the 
critic and specialist. Some might be tempted to think 
that his glorious pre-eminent position was the result of 
some sort of Muck' or of some sudden impulse or 
impromptu effort. Nothing of the kind. It is all the 
effect of enormous care and infinite labour. There is 
scarcely a bar of his music which he did not improve 
over and over again, until some bars hi^ been written 
as many as ten or a score of times. His choicest themes 
are apt to appear at first in what might seem to be a 
mere commonplace form, but by repeated touching and 
re-touching they are brought to their present beautiful 
and eternal shape. Striking indeed must have been 
the padence of this remarkable man. As his works 
became more familiar to us, and his scores become 
easier of access, we can realise the sort of p ■«, 

feeling which must frequently have over- ., 

taken Beethoven. That he desired to make .^ k^a 
himself friendly with, and instruct his fellow- . . 

men can easily be realised from his com- ^ 

mendable patience in the matter of the ' Leonora ' Over- 
tures — no less than four of which he wrote to satisfy 
> See Riehl'i "The Two BeethOTau" for an expotitioii of thil 
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the tute of a tyrannous public Who is there at the 
present day, and with less genius than Beethoven, who 
would thus strive to bring bis music within the demands 
of his critics? The same attention was shown every- 
where and in everything. No one before him was so 
carefiil, for instance, to mark the intended pace or the 
chaises of expression, in the minutest nuances, or to 
see that his publications were correctly printed. Beet- 
hoven's ' Sketch-boolu ' are the best memorials of his 
industry and maimer of working. From them we see 
how insatiable he was in touching up and polishing 
his work until it assumed the shape in which he wished 
to give it to the world — when, although so worked 
upon, it comes before us as a perfecdy spontaneous 
effort And, as has been well said, " when he has found 
the ptopti vehicle for bis thought, he is never weary 
of repeating it, until as in the 'Pastoral' Symphony, 
the music seems to consist of a continued reiteration 
of a few el^ant ideas." 

Chamber music — that is all that great class of music 
peculiarly adapted for performance in a room — was greatly 
enriched by Beethoven. Haydn and Mozart — not to 
travel so far as the Italian, and even Er^lish masters — 
, accomplished wonders in this direction, but Beethoven 
has surpassed even their splendid results. To him the 
string quartet afforded a channel for the expression of 
many of his grandest thoughts. Growing more and 
more upon him, a culminating point of absolute per- 
fection is reached in the works of his later years — 
many of them treasures which no time or frequency 
of performance will ever mar. In this department, 
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indeed, Beethoven is unequalled, unsurpassable, match- 
less. The Trios furnish the most perfect example of 
the union of three instruments in ^e whole range of 
music. His sixteen Quartets for Strings eclipse all 
similar compositions. The last four may not be so 
familiar as their predecessors, but every real student 
of this, the most enjoyable of all musical ezerdse and 
practice, knows of them and cherishes them beyond 
measure. The chaste domain of the quartet supplies 
the exact area for the adduction of convincing evidence 
of Beethoven's powers as a faultless harmonist Irre- 
proachable four part writing and the most delicate 
adjustment throughout are amtmg the conditions de- 
manded. Beethoven could rise supreme , 
here, as these famous quartets show. Wher- _, ^ 
ever search is made it will be to discover „ f 
that his four part writing therein is simply - 
perfect Such a thing as a principal part ""/afw 
is out of the question, but all is weighed and adjusted 
with the nice^ of an apothecary's balance. In no 
other similar compositions are the parts distributed with 
such exquisite delicacy; and nowhere else, certainly, 
can be traced such splendid evolutions of counterpoint 
Nor is it the terse part writing alone that is so surpassing. 
The clear design, the profuse and rich ideas and in- 
numerable manifestations of profoundest thought and 
or^nality stamp these examples with an imprimatur 
which will never be erased nor imperilled — while minds 
and instruments remain to expound such absolute 
masterpieces. The Rasoumowsky set of three, op. 59, 
are generally allowed to bear the palm for grandeur, 
and Mendelssohn was wont to say that ol these ^ 
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th« F,^ and the F minor, op. 95 were the moet 
Beethovenish of all the composer's works. The one in 
E minor, No. 8, op. 59, however, hu a huge following 
of admirers. So, too, has the one in C sharp mincw, 
op. 3I-' 

The world has had no Sonatist like Beethoven, and 
how adequately the distinction applies to him as a Sym- 
phonist! Who before or after him has approached his 
sublimity of idea, his aspirations towards undreamt-of 
realistic expression, his almost super-human workings, 
or who has bequeathed us the splendid culminations 
which compel our admiration and wonder when his God- 
given powers have been expended on one of bis mighty 
symphonic creations ? Mozart, Haydn, Schubert and 
Schumann are great indeed as symphonists, but all lie 
low by the side of Beethoven. If he had written nothing 
but the C Minor, it would have been enough to have 
given him a place above every instrumental composer. 
As it is, no music painter has given to the world such 
stupendous or original and momentous tone actualities 
as he, whether these are of the epic or the dramatic 
order. All of them are unsurpassably beautiful expres- 
sions of life and nature as Beethoven experienced and 
regarded these. Any one of them would not inaptly 
pourtray a period or more in the composer's own Ufe; 

'Tliii it the one which B. Romberg is cradlted with throwing to 
Ibe groond and tnuapling upon u unplajable. On uother occation 
— in 1804 — he took Spohi serionslj to Cuk lelAtive to one of the 
six, op. 18, asking him how on earth he coold pby inch staff. 

* The mndc which Schnbert last heard, and which to moTed him 
when Holz look him to hear it that he got into tneh a state of 
eidlemenl that bit JHendt grew alarmed. 
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or, taken together, these majestic tone poems — with all 
their comedy and tragedy, their passionate „ .^ • . 
battlings and gloomy chequerings, from which ■'^ , 

Beethoven knew he must some day emerge „ . 
triumphantly victorious — they delineate in no 
feeble or uncertiun colours the vidssitous life that Tell to 
his lot. They are played more than ever to-day, and 
form the mainstay of the best orchestral concerts. 

Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas are the food of the 
greatest executants and humblest students and amateurs 
alike. No player, no listener, has ever been found to 
tire of them. No pianist who has Bach's " Forty-Eight" 
Preludes and Fi^ues in the WohlUmptrirU Clavier and 
the Beethoven Sonatas on his desk, and can grapple with 
them, requires more, for therein lies the sum of all music 
They furnish the Alpha and Omega of musical art, meet- 
ing the tastes and capacities of youth and old age, and 
satisfying alike the pedant and the dilettante. These 
works have been aptly styled the " Old and New Testa- 
ments of all serious musicians."* Certainly they are as 
daily bread and closest tie to all thinking musicians — 
whether amateur or professional — and it will be a long 
day in the world's history before they are superseded by 
works more staple or sustaining. Beethoven was the first 
to take the Sonata out of the sphere of precise formalism 
and infuse into it the warmth of human emotion. Hitherto 
it had appealed only to polite circles. Beethoven shaped 
it for the wide world, and to its cold formal basis added 
such a superstructure of expression of every degree as to 
amaze mankind of his own day and all who have followed 
them. This great step constitutes him the maker of 
' Nanminn. 
Q »4r 
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modem music — that ait work which raised music into ui 
intellectual, human, as distinct from a purely mathematical, 
element. His Sonatas are complete — pcarfect organisms 
reflecting and conveying, to all who can fathom them, 
most potent messages and secrets of one great heart and 
soul to the minds of all others. Thus these pianoforte 
compositions become and remain the grandest, as they 
are the richest and most perfect works of their order. 

Where all are such beautiful compositions it is all but 
heresy to single one out from another — particularly as 
admirers can be found for each one of them. No piano- 
forte player can bil to be particalarly impressed, however, 
with the A flat major Sonata, op. 36, with its grand 
" Funeral March " and " Variations " in which Beethoven 
so richly excelled ; or its neighbour in C sharp minor — the 
"Moonlight," op. aj — unquestionably a "tone poem of 
entrancing merit" The grand, mysterious nature of the 
D minor Sonata, No 5, op. 31,^ which work Beethoven 
told Schindler was suggested by Shakespeare's Tempaf; 
and the fantastic vigour and exuberance of its associate — 
the E flat major Sonata, No 3 — render them great favour- 
ites. The "Waldstein" in C major, op. 53, which has 
been well said to contain as much intensity "as would 
suffice for a Symphony"; the charmingly serene work in 
F major, op. 54 ; the universally admired " Appassionata" 
in F minor, op. 57, wherein Beethoven seems to pour 
forth his fiercest soul fires; — these are all works which 

' The Tuying mimbeiiiigs of BcethoTen'i works, in the numeroni 
pnUithed editiooB, hu c*med much nnneceisuy confiuiaii. The sub- 
ject hu been touched npon bf Mr J. A. Fnlld-MaitlaDd in the " Dic- 
tionary of Miudc and Mnridtnt," voL ii. p. 581. NoUebohm'i 
C&t>l(^e DaDiberin|> hai been fbltowed in the present work. 
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stand out even from among Beethoven's glorious catalogue 
of Sonatas for the clavier. The Sonata in E minor, op. 
90, is one wheran Beethoven's influence upon this form is 
particularly noticeable ; wherein also as in the A major, 
op. loi, Mendelssohn's style is clearly anticipated. Grand 
and distinctive works — illustrating most emphatically 
Beethoven's master hand, especially in the " Variations " 
— are the three Sonatas in E major, A flat major, and C 
minor — the last Sonata, ops. log, 1 10, and iir respectively. 

Beethoven's impress upon the Sonata form consisted 
principally in the varied interest he threw into it The 
elasticity which he imparted to its early stifl) rigid fonn 
gave it practically a wholly new character. This he 
brought about mainly by a profuse exercise of ingenuity 
in working out his subjects ; by varying his themes when 
repeating them, and thus avoiding monotony; also by 
investing his subjects, when once introduced, with intense 
contrapuntal treatment and therefore interest Over all 
this lay the counterpane of his matchless, absolutely 
peculiar individual emotional tone and expression.* 

Beethoven's method of worldng is interesting enough. 

' Wagner cites Lis« u an ideal playtt of Beelhoren'a piano-mnric i 
and goes on to «ay, " I have asceibdned beyond a donbt, tb«t, in 
order to reptodnce Beethoven, one most be able to piodace with him. 
It would be imposaible to nuke thii nndeistood bij those who have, 
in all their life, heard nothing but the ordinary prtfomancet and 
renderings by virtuosi of Beethoren'a work. Into the growth and 
eiKnce of mch rendeiiogg I have in the cootie of linie gained to sad 
an insight that I prefer not to offend anybody by expressing myself 
more dearly. I ask, on the other hand, all who have heard, for 
instance, Beethoven's op. 106 or op. iii (the two great Sonatas in B 
flat and C minor) played trLittt in a friendly drde, what they previ- 
oaity knew of those oeations, and what they learned of them on these 
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He b^an from the first making notes and merooranda 
of everything that might prove useful or that apper- 
tained to his art Thus, the " Sketch-books," ^ irith which 
talented and industrious experts like Nottebohm and 
Thayer have familiarised us, are especially valuable. 
They contain scraps, not merely of his own ideas, but 
those of others. Bach, Handel, Moart, Haydn — all in 
turn were worth 'making note of.' His own notes — 
frequently the most scanty memoranda and almost un- 
intelt^ble to anyone but himself — have proved to be 
(now that the scores themselves are published) the genns 
of many of his grandest works. Equipped with such 
reminders, he went off by himself, sometimes to his 
lodgings, but generally to the fields and secluded country 
spots, and there, note by note, built up the vast struc- 
tures which arouse the wonder of every generation of 
musicians as it comes and goes. The close and detailed 
character of his music — its most prominent characteristic 
next to its sublime feeling and bearing — was the outcome 
of his method of working. Like Bach, he did not write 
Charaeter *° "^'^'y exhibit the skill of the performer, 
' tie f ''"^ '° <^w out the ripest expression of his 
t,.. ^. words and subject The florid and highly 
^i^!^ ornamental passages arose from bis being 
able to see so many possible ways of view- 
ing an idea. Indeed, in this development of idea he 
occuioQS ? If thii wu lepiodnction, then inrely it wu worth a 
[Treat deal more than all the Sonatas reproducing Beethoven which 
are "produced" by our pianoforte composen in imitation of 
thoie impertectly comprehended worki. " Dictlontry tA Mniic and 
Mugidans," vol. ii. p. 147. 

* Some of tbnc are to be found in the Britigh Muienm and Betlio 
Roya] Libraries. 
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eclipses every composer. He toys with & ^ure until it 
seems impossible that he can, cat-like, play with his 
mouse longer ; when he turns round and makes the 
^ure serve as an accompaniment to some new phrase.^ 
Never has there been a master who, from such slender 
materials, has, by sheer patient handling and delicate 
manipulation, raised such colossal monuments of art out 
of apparently nothing. Happily has he been styled an 
"architoniker" — such was his wonderhilly scientific art 
of building up his themes and movements. 

Too numerous to mention almost are other charac- 
teristics of Beethoven's style and workmanship. His 
methods of modulation are as new as they are sur- 
prising and arresting; his part writing is as pure as 
crystal ; his use of the ereictruio, constant as it is, never 
p^jls, because the results obtained are invariably ad- 
mirable in the extreme. The manifold instances through- 
out his work^ of the use of varying and specially strong 
rhythms leave him with no equal as an exponent of the 
power of rhythm in composidoiL Schumann approaches 
Beethoven in this direction, but no one has equalled him 
in his humorous rhythms, syncopated passages, and 
eccentric disptadn^ of beats. Then there are his 
novel expedients with syncopation effects; happy ideas 
like the substitution of the ' interrupted ' cadence for the 
' perfect ' ; bis captivating use of the ' mordent ' and 
'pralltriller'graces, or'morendo' and 'smorzando' effects — 
all of which tend to make his music the deUght of the 
student and the charm of the listener. In consequence 
of his habit of writing everything himself and leaving 
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nothing to the whim of the perfonner, hi* music teemi 
with the most delicate omameots and maiks of expression. 
It is a fine study to examine his works, espedaUy the 
later ones, and count the number of expression marks, 
appended no doubt from the composer's anxiety to secure 
that propria e proposto tffetfa which was ever so dear to 
htm. Nor can other splendid features escape nodce. 
The piquant grace of bis science, especially in his fitgatos, 
is particularly alluring. Not less so are the melody and 
harmony, whether vocal or instrumental, or such grand 
effects in Recitative as in " Ah, perfido I " Never was 
there work which, beyond its profundity and beauty, 
affords such constant instances of superlative effects 
altogether unknown until Beethoven beautified his music 
therewith. What wonderful Pedal points, for instance, 
are his I Whether ornamented or not, they stand unique 
in musical art — say one in the Finale of the C Minor 
Symphony.^ 

In several respects Beethoven modified the formal face 
of music, either improving eristing forms or providing 
new ones. Thus he extended and gave considerably 
greater pronunence to the "Introduction" of the sym- 
phony, introducing episodes in the working out, and 
extending the key varieties of the movements. What 
Bach accomplished for the Chorale Beethoven did 
for the ' Variation ' form, taking a very free view of its 
limits, and they have had no successors in these two 
particular branches of music. Then, if Beethoven 
did not greatly re-model the Rondo, he studded it with 
such delicate, fra^e embellishments as to improve its 
> Wagner'* bmoiu Pedal note of 136 ban in the Prelude of "Dai 
Rheingold " comci to mind here. 
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r and enhance its beauty almost out of know- 
ledge. The &/ursa we owe entirely to Beethoven. He 
gave it that pennanent place which it occupies in the 
sonata and symphony. Whatever may have existed 
before in old Italian masters in the shape of jest-like 
movements, whatever Haydn and Mozait may have done 
to animate the Minuet, no one except Beethoven found 
the true Seherto, that strict-form, piquantly humorous, 
movement which affords such welcome diveision wherever 
it appears in his works. In Beethoven's hands also the 
Coda assumed importance. Instead of remaining a 
matter-of-course tail to a composition, Beethoven made 
it « part of the «sthetical plan of the work, with a bearing 
upon what had preceded it. 

In numerous other ways did his genius impress art. 
There are, for instance, his improvements in the tvfti and 
solo pans of the Coruerto — a notable example is the 
Pianoforte Concerto in G (No. 4) — whereby both solo 
instrument and orchestra are better served and better 
pleased. Under Beethoven the solo instrument gets more 
prominence than formerly, and instead of the orchestra 
opening with a tutti, the first hearing falls to the good 
fortune of the solo instrument His marvellous variety 
in obtaining Acctnt — sometimes anticipating, at others 
throwing back — or, if not this, obtaining it by syncopation 
— all this is Beethoven's. 

It was not any serious alteration in the form of his 
Symphonies and Sonatas SO much as the detail, temper, 
and work which he put into them that Ufts these works so 
high above everything of their class, just as it is the great 
beauty, purity, and ingenuity of his Cham her- Music, and 
not any new shape which wins for it universal admiration. 
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He put a new Tace on the Overture, however. This wu 
a poor thing until Beethoven handled it, and from 
Mozart'a model led us up to such glorious conceptions 
as the PromtthmSf Coriolan, Egmant, and Leonora ^ Over- 
tures, woilcs wheiein perfect workmanship and dramatic 
expression reach their highest acclivity. 

There is a solitary example only whereby to judge of 
Beethoven as an operatic composer. As a sample of the 
attainment of dramatic truth, combined with masterly ccm- 
struction and a rare grasp of human interest, it inchcates 
what was possible even in this direcdon ; but Beethoven's 
genius was more symphonin than operatic, and it would 
be dangerous to maintain that he was gifted with an 
instinct for the stage equal to that of Mozart and Wagner. 
It was a great step which Beethoven took in J^idelio, how- 
ever, towards the advancement of opeia as required to meet 
modem ideas, so that in any consideradon of the develop- 
ment of that form of art, Beethoven's part in its expansion 
will always require to be remembered. 

In the world of Soi^ he accomplished much. He 
invented the Song Cycle, and his Uedtrkrtis stand oat 
from anything of their kind. The Luderkrtis is a cycle, 
or set of songs, having the same subject — the series form- 
ing a complete work. Beethoven's op. 98, a set of six songs 
with words by A. Jeitteles, appears to have first introduced 
the LUderkreis in name and form. His early songs, such as 
" An cinen Saugling," " Molly's Abschied," etc, need 
declaiming rather than singing ; but such fine lyric set- 
tings as those to Goethe's words— ops. 75 and 83 — are 
matchless. In George Thomson's collection of national 
songs he arranged some forty Scotch airs, and nearly thirty 
' Not. I, a, 3 in C mnd FtdiHa in E. 
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Welsh melodies. "An die Hofihung" he wrote speci- 
ally for Franz Wild: he also set "The Last Rose of 
Summer." 

More than aU, however, does Beethoven stand out as 
the master in whom instrumental music fulfilled its 
highest ideal — the composer who of all others vindicated 
the true spirituality of music. Neither before him nor 
since has there been such an exponent of thematic music 
— one who giving full vent to his thematic play could 
build a gigantic movement out of merely an " idea " of four 
notes — as say in the opening AUegro of the " Fifth " Sym- 
phony. His vast achievements as a tone-architect 
place him on a footing with the world's foremost men — 
the leader in the department in which he worked. His 
great enterprises— as astonishing in their wondrous detail 
as they are in theii colossal dimensions — may be lanked 
with the deeds of the world's chief men of action and 



In the Bibliography will be noticed a work, " Beethoven 
et ses trois Styles," which goes fully into a question — sub- 
sequently much debated — of the composer's so-called 
three Styles, but a brief explanation of the subject here 
may not be undesirable. What is meant by the " three 
styles " is the varying character of Beethoven's music, and 
the three periods into which his long list of compositions 
either resolve themselves, or may be allocated at the will 
of the critic and musical analyst Schindlei and F^tis, for 
example, adopt this classificadon. To the First Period 
belong these works which were composed before the 
'Enica' Symphony, 1803, and in which Beethoven is 
clearly under the iiduence of, and writing as Haydn and 
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Mozait wrote. The works of the next ten years, it. to 
1813, come under the Second Period, when he is striking 
out a path for himself and expressing his ideas after his 
own bshion and genius. This was the time of bis most 
finished, if not most momentous work, and includes the 
A major Symphony, Mass in C, Fldtlia, the Egtiumi murac, 
two Sextets, "Variations for the Pianoforte," etc. — broader, 
stronger, deeper coloured, and more beautiful work than 
preceded it To the Third Period belong the scores of 
the last thirteen years of Beethoven's life. The works of 
this closing period, while being tinctured with a. peculiar 
mystidam and unearthly sentiment, are the profoundest 

„ .. • that came from his pen, and include the 
"S^"* 'Ninth' Symphony, the Mass in D, the last 

«. . ,. Quartets and Sonatas. These were the out- 

"^ pourings of the saddest, darkest years (rf 

Beethoven's life, when more than one cniel disease had 
made sad havoc with his body, and his mind had become 
disarranged with long^continued worry and disappointment 
They have been pronounced " obscure," " abstruse," " cap- 
ridous," " meaningless " and " aimless," " difficult to play 
and to understand," " perversely extravagant," all of which 
efuthets are as undeserved as they are reckless and mis- 
leadi:^;. These maturest works are admittedly extreme in 
their diction and meaning, but they are surely something 
more than the well-intentioned efforts of a constitution 
broken down physically and mentally. Beethoven's im- 
paired health had not impaired his muse, and if his 
physical powers were on the wane, we have proof here 
that his spiritual capacity was growing more magnificent 
Fortunately, almost a century of years has broadened 
men's minds and comprehension in matters of musical 
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art, u Id everythit^ else, so that to-day the efforts of 
those who have devoted themselves to the elucidating and 
familiaiiziiig of Beethoven's later writings have been re- 
warded by an almost universal acceptance of the master's 
every thought and idea. It is now pretty generally ac- 
cepted that however deep and seemingly inexplicable 
these works are, they yet abound in more than the 
average intellect can wholly perceive and bring out. This 
lies chiefly In their psychological import and emotional 
intent. Technically, the works can be rendered almost 
perfectly — far better, certainly, than Beethoven ever heard 
them ; but the best performances always leave something 
to be desired, and this is the full poetic justice as intended 
by Beethoven. We may bear a Beethoven symphony 
performed and receive impressions, but these are never 
twice alike, nor are they identical in any two individuals ; 
and the question arises, therefore, whether there is not 
still more in Beethoven than we have dreamed of in all 
our philosophy. Here and there Beethoven named a 
work, but these instances are very rare. What a world of 
enquiries yet remains unfatbomed, therefore, in each one 
of his thousands of subjects and episodes I 

Beyond doubt Beethoven saw in music a constitution 
and nature entirely different from that of poetic or plastic 
art — opening a path for Schopenhauer's spirit and reason- 
ing. "The philosopher determined it imperative to recognise 
in music itself an idea of the wortd, since whoever could 
completely elucidate music, or rather translate it into 
rational concepts, would at die same time have produced 
a philosophy explaining the world.* This is what Beet- 
hoven realized. Like Wagner, he thoroughly compre- 
^DU WtUais WilUtaid VrrHtOMig. 
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bended the proper position of music with reference to the 
other fine arts. 

That the whole world of music makers and music lovers 
has benefited mightily by Beethoven will be readily con- 
ceived. To fully discover how many composers have 
been influenced by him, too, would be almost startling. 
Among the prominent men, one at least — Mendelssohn — 
stands, beyond doubt, indebted, since his system of or- 
chestration is based upon Beethoven's ; while he is incon- 
testably under obligation to the Bonn master for not a 
little of his " style." Not a few passages in Schubert's 
music show the stror^ influence which Beethoven 
exercised over him — a notable instance being the slow 
movement of the Duet for the Pianoforte in C, op. 
40, Wagner would never have been Wagner witfaoiu 
Beethoven, and it is extremely doubtful whether, but for 
being inspired on besriog the 'Ninth' Symphony, be 
FbUaaier w^"'*^ "'^ \txv^ Written the Eine Faust 
followers Overture or othel orchestral works. It was 
the high ideal of Beethoven't '^usic, too, which Wagner 
claimed for the realisation of his dreams of a national 
opera. Weber, Spohr, Schumann, Lachner, Brahms, 
Raff, Rubinstein, and a host of others have followed and 
imitated Beethoven ; yet all their combined efforts have 
not resulted in the extension or improvement of the fonns 
of music as he left them, nor has any one of his successors 
said anything so good and fresh as he said it 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Beethoren bibliography as might be supposed is moit 
voluminous — comprising oooks of biography, critical and 
anEtlytical deductions, letters, catalogues and more or less 
extensive articles on every possible aspect of the man and his 
works — the whole amounting to a literature which for extent 
is equalled in the case of no other composer and is only 
approached in the instance of Wagner. Not a history of 
music has been written since Beethoven's day without a Urge 
share of the space being devoted to him. No other great 
tone-poet has provided so fertile a subject for the pens of 
those who delight to narrate the lives and distinguish the 
artistic characteristics and mannerisms of these saviours of 
OUT somewhat defective race, as has Beethoven and his 
environment. And men and women will go on writing and 
pondering about this sun of the musical firmament down to 
the end of time. It is impossible to conceive that it can be 
otherwise, Just as it is impracticable to determine that he can 
ever be dethroned from his high musical state. The study of 
music as it is found in Beethoven supplies us in itself with a 
life-long task : to accomplish this, and then to do as the 
glorious Bonn master has done with the view to surpass him 
—surely for such a labour seven life-times are needed, even if 
Nature has not closed the womb that gave us the Cyclops and 
the giants of intellect and ait. On this account, if on no 
other, it may safely be predicted that for many and many an 
age to come every UiUraiew touching music with his pen will 
find in the scores and personality of Beethoven an absorbing- 
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inexhaustible scbject which vnll coaunand a readjr interest 
for almost everyone — cultivated sufficiently to understand it — 
of whatever age it may be the good fortune of these labouren 
of the pen to serve and instruct. 

The following list contains the more important of the 
biographical and critical writings relating to Beethoven. Of 
this collection the place of precedence must be assigned, un- 
questionably, to the " Life " of the master by A. W. Thayer— 
an American who sedulously applied himself to the task of 
giving the world an adequate account of the great composer's 
career. The work was written in English, but a German 
edition under the title Ludurig van Betthovetii Leben was 
issued in Berlin in order to court German criticism. It 
extends to three volumes bringing the " Life " down to the 
year 1816 ; but, unhappily, the untimely death of the author 
prevented the compietion of the work, so that eleven years of 
Beethoven's career remain untold therein. Another remarkable 
work emanates strangely enough from the pen of a Russian 
lover of music — Lent, who wrote Beethoven et nv trots styles. 
A great deal is said conceruing the division of the composi- 
tions of Beethoven into three periods. The idea was not a 
new one however. Most music^ critics and analysts have a 
passion for divisioning whichever master and his music they 
undertake to expatiate upon, and Lenz's reasonings are, in 
this respect, no more than an elaboration of an idea that was 
Snt esaayed by FAis in his Biographii UniverselU article 
on Beethoven. Lenz's work brought a rejoinder — namely 
OulibichefTs BettkovtM, ses eritiquts et set giossateurs. The 
former author in lauding Beethoven went out of his way to 
blame the tatter for his inability to appreciate Beethoven's 
perfected style. Only a volume would do to hurl at the head 
oS 'Bruin,' and this was the work referred to. The efitnt 
proved too much, however, and appears to have hastened 
Oulibiche£r3 death. Anyhow he died the year after his 
volume had left the press. 

Here it is just and right to refer to Sir George Grove's 
writings on Beethoven. Space forbids reference in detail 
to his invaluable notes and annotations in the Crystal Palace 
Concert programmes for so many years past ; but it would, 
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indeed, be difficult to say too much, or to praise too highly 
his admirable article on Beethoven appeanng in the initiu 
volume of the " Dictionary of Music and Musicians." Until 
the appearance of that article there was nothing in the English 
lai^uage which, in the same compass, supplied tis with an 
equally authoritative, detailed, step by step life of the master. 
Fortified with a thorough knowledge of the Beethoven music 
and literature, and second to no one in his admiration of the 
master, the distinguished author was enabled to bring to bear 
upon the article an appreciative power and influence possible, 
we believej in the case of no otser native writer. With the 
errata (which still needs some few additions) to be found in 
the Appendix to the work this article is idto^ether admir- 
able. Nor, among leading books must be omitted the same 
writer's "Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies" — in which 
these wonderfol works, " as great in their own line as Shake- 
speare's plays," are analysed and a vast amount of erroneous 
editorial garble which had got attached to them has been 
sliced away, we trust, fisr ever. Apart from its ijreat critical 
value the volume teems with notes, data, reminiscences and 
anecdotes. "Beethoven depicted by his contemporaries" 
(Ludwig Nohl) is a notable book. This has been trans- 
lated from the German by Emily Hill ; and it can be 
safely said of it that, next to Sir George Grove's writings, 
no other work exists from which so dear an idea of 
Beethoven's personality can be obtained. In it we can 
trace Beethoven's career from the cradle to the grave. 
Another important book is Wagner's Beethoven, translated 
by Edward Dannreuther. This was a contribution to the 
celebration of the Centenary of Beethoven's birth. 

Teetgen's high sounding work is more startling than valu- 
able. Moscheles' "Life' is little more than a translation 
of Schindlet's work; but the other writings cited in this 
bibliographical sketdi are all more or less valuable and 
essential to any worker desiring a thorough acquaintance with 
Beethoven. W^ner has written extensively upon Beethoven. 
Among his literary remains published in nine volumes (Leipsic, 
1871) much valuable matenal will be found relating to Beet- 
hoven. One of the best short sketches of Beethoven's career, 
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in oat own langnt^e, is the article in Chambers' Emychfiadia. 
H. A. Rudall's biography in the " Great Musicians ' series is 
alto > goo<4 sketch. Another valuable concribution to the 
literature nS the genius is the article on Thayer's Buthvuttt 
published in Francis Hueffei's " Musical Studies."' The dates 
of the books show the order of their production. 
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In addition to the writinss mentioned the British Museum 
Catalogue contains the following list ot worits bearing upon 
Beethoven and his compositions : — 



Bio(^phic&l Notice 

Dftaik Biograpblqnes 

Biography 

L. van Beethoven : Sa Vie \ 



Lebenifaild 

Beitne zui SicaUT— Feier ] 
desi . . . Tondichtett L. , 
. T. B. J 

Etndei de Beethoven 
The Mount of OliTci 
HonderrjUuiKe Gediicht- 



LaMua 

Hiltet, F. 
Maltiu, G. A. 
Anden, G. E. 
Ball,T. H. 
Andler.A. 
Bnchner, W. 
Brenning, G. 

J*ha,C F. 
Evels, F. W. 



Ldptig, I8SS 
Pun, 1839 



Laht, 1870 

Vienna and Leipiig, 

1874 
Elbint l8re 



G. P. 
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;• 


Mutiidi 
UtMeh,G. 


1886 
Leipzie, 187 1 




Mnelb[echt,0. 


„ 1866 


: ^ 


"i^} 


Vieau,i88l 




^i.\ 


Leiprig. .836 




E^^.™ 


P»i«, 1865 




Derenter, tSSl 




Rio, F. del 


Leipng, 1875 




Roger, L. 


PaiWl864 




Smu>t, E. 


.. 1861 


EgSMIlt 


Goethe 


1863 


DreittndachtiigBe>imube-\ 
fondeneOri^-Briefe / 




Vienna, 186S 






ShlltgKt, 186S 






* 1867 


Beetboren'i BreTiei 




Ldprig, 1870 


Biiefe »oii Beelbown «>l 
Huie <^ii£n BidSdr / 




.. 1867 




"Fidelio" 


Berwin 
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Other authors upon Beethoven and his woiks appealing in 
this Catalogue are Waener (F.), Bischofii; Ddters, Vuchow, 
Schlfisser, Waldersee, Kudall, Tengen, Scheelund, Holtien- 
dorfi; etc., etc 

Much relating to Beethoven has appeared as might be ex- 
pected in such continental musical journals as the Deutsche 
Afusiker Ztitung, Neue Zeitschrift fUr Musikj Allgtmeint 
Muaialischts Zeiiung ; and also in some of the French p^»ers 
devoted to the art So &r as Great Britain is concerned, bow- 
ever, no jonnul has published such valuable contributions <m 
out subject as the Monthiy Musical Rtcord. These articles are 
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so valuable and many-sided that no apology is needed for 
supplying a list of them— from the start of the paper np to 
the present time : — 



Wo«K 


Adthob 


D4T» 




i L. Hime, 
I.R. A. 


JuneiSri 


„ Symphonies 


H.Beriios 


Anr., Oct and Nor. 
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187s 
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July 1893 
Dec 1873 
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"Coriolann." 

Varialions in 
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SomtK, Op. 


R-Wigner 


Jan. and April 1873 
May 1873 
Jdy 1873 


tion,W.EneT 




April and Hay 1874 


UstD>;s 
What the P«ral 

IboQghtoT j 
„ A PilgrinMge to 


F. Hiller 
R.W.gaet{ 


Jane 1874 
Not. 1874 
Mar, June and Jnly 


•• "siss^n 




May 1877 


Ekhlh Sym- 1 
pbony.Tera^ V 


Liulwig Nohl 
A.Miu» 


Oct. 1878 
Jan. 1878 
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Not have the pages of the leading magazines of several 
jrears past been dosed to accounts of the master and hia 
music. Some of the most valuable of these contributions will 
be found in the following periodicals, not a fiew of which, by- 
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the-bfc^ have unhappily been unahle to survive the change 
of fashion and burden of increased competition which have 
stepped in upon periodical literature this last half of the 
Victorian era : — 

Musical Times. Beethoven Atlantic Monthly, 1858. 

Number, 1892. Journal of Speculative Phil- 
Harmontcon, 1S23-1833. osophy, 1S6S. 

Musical World, 1836. Contemporary Review, 1866. 

WestminsterReview,i839,voL Appleton's Journal, 1870, 

32. Argosy, 1870. 

Colbum's New Monthly Mag- Orchestra, 1363-1883. 

azine, 1840, vol 62. BritishQuarterlyRevtev,i87i. 

Boston Quarterly Review, 1840. Fortnightly Review, 1872. 

Tufs Edinburgh M^arine, Edinburgh Review, 1873, voL 

1841, 1858. 138. 

NorthAmerican Review, 1841, Macmillan's Magazine, 187^ 

vol. 53. voL 34. 

Bentle/s Miscellany, 1847. 

Here, perhaps, is a fit place to lay before the reader a few 
extracts tiom contemporary journalism bearing upon the clos- 
ing scenes in Beethoven's life. These admittedly throw little 
besh light upon our subject, but in the case of any great man, 
and in this instance Beethoven in particular, it is always well 
to know bow the press of his period have regarded his decease. 
The following extract appeared in the Austrian Obstrvtr of 
March 23nd, 1S37, and was reproduced in the Times of April 
5th, 1827 :— 

Case or Bsetmovsn. 

"Vienna, March 21st Poor Beethoven has now been 
nffering lac these four months under a very tedious and 
pajnfiil disorder, namely, the dropsy, which, if it does not 
threaten his lift may for a long time check the exertions of 
his active mind. The melancholy situation of this highly 
esteemed composer was scarcely known in London, when one 
of his warmest friends and admirers, M. Moschelles (_sie) 
hastened to lay the case before the Philharmonic Society, which 
unanimously resolved at a very numerous meeting, to afibrd 
)6a 
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hln^ not only for the moment but in future, all the assistance of 
which he might stand in need. Inconsequence of this resolu- 
tion, the Society transmitted to Mr Beethoven, through the 
house ofRothscnild,the sum of looo florins (convention money^ 
with At intimation to spare nothing that might contribute to 
restore him to his health, and enable him to resume his 
exertioi in the cultivation of his art It is difGcult to describe 
the deep emotion with which Beethoven received the informa- 
tion of this generous action ; and if his worthy friends in 
London could have been witnesses of it, the^ would have felt 
themselies amply recompensed for their considerate liberality. 
With respect to medical advice, Beethoven is in the best 
bands. The persons who are the most constantly about him 
are his early friend, the Imperial Aulic Counsellor, Von 
A«)MMti^(ji£)(?Breuning)anaMr von Schindler, leader of the 
band, who has been for many years his tried and constant 
friend, and vho regards no personal inconvenience when be 
can be of service to him. May Heaven be pleased long to 
pRserve to U9 and the musical world in geneni this unequalled 
composer." 

The following are fiuther extracts &om the same journal 
at the titne: — 

"The German papers which arrived last night, mention 
that the celebrated composer, Beethoven, died at Vieima on 
the 37th ult, at six o'clock in the evening. The loss to the 
musical world is irreparable, and will be heard with universal 
regret"— Ti'wuj, Aprii 9/A, 1827. 

"'Philharmonic'" in a letter to the Editor rematlcs:— 'I 
cannot help feclingmuchsurprise that theEmperor of Austria, 
who professes to be such a patron of music, could have allowed 
this acconiplisbed veteran to be lingering in misery at Vienna, 
without enbrding every possible assistance and comfort to 
him.'"— 7>"»ii*r, April iS/A, 1817. 

"The file of carriages at the fimeral of Beethoven, at 
Vienna, was said to be endless. A little more attention to 
Um on the part of the owners, while living, would have been 
more to the purpose.' — Timet, Aprii 19/A, 1837. 

" Vienna, Apnl x Beethoven terminated his earthly career 

on TtKiday, the 36th ult, at a quarter before six in the 
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evening. A violent thunderstmm, accompanied by ligfatnii^ 
and hail, occurred during the time he was breathing his last. 
On the morning of the 24th, when the feebleness increased 
to such EL degree, that he himself was sensible that his svfier- 
iogs were rapidly approaching their termination, he requested 
when he should be no more^ that his warmest blanks should 
be conveyed to the Philharmonic Society, and to the whole 
English nattoo for the attention shown him during his life, 
and more especially towards its close. His place of tntemient 
is at Wahring, a village situated a short distance from Vienna, 
where his remains repose near those of the lamented Lord 
Ingestre. The Philharmonic Society has already had informa- 
tion respecting the donation of ^100, which was so liberally 
sent him, but which, not being required for the serrice of the 
deceasec^ will be again at the disposition of its members, who 
will, no doubt, appropriate it in some noble manner worUiy of 
the English nation. The executore have defrayed his funeral 
expenses out of the above sum, subject, however, to repayment 
They could not Otherwise have conducted his intennent in a 
manner suitable to so distinguished a man without disposing 
of one of the seven bank actions which constitute the whole of 
his property. The value of the actions here roentioned, 
which are of the hanic at Vienna, is about ^looo sterling, uid 
some surprise has been expressed that Beethoven, being in 
possession of so lai^e a sum, should have appealed to the 
sympathy of a foreign nation. Those intimatdy acquainted 
with him, however, and who know his habitual indifierence 
and neglect of money matters, are of opinion that the fact had 
entirely escaped his recollection. Beethoven was never married, 
and his property devolves upon his nephew and sole heir.' — 
Tifius, Afiril 2otk, 1837. 

This reference was made in the Anmual RegisUr for 1827 : 
— ". . . he was induced in 1809 to accept an offer from the 
newWestphalian Court of Jerome Buonaparte, of the situation 
of Maestro di Capella. Fortunately, however, for the honour 
of Vienna and of Austria, the Archduke Rodolph, and the 

Srinces Lobkowiti and Kinsky, induced him to rescind bis 
etermination. In the mgst delicate manner those princes 
had an instrument drawn up, by which they settled upon 
964 
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Beethoven on onauitji (rf 4000 florins, with do other cmdition, 
than that, as long as be should enjoj it, be must reside at 
Vienna, or in some other part of the Austrian dominions, not 
being allowed to visit foreini countries, unless by the express 
consent of his ratrons. Notwithstanding this income^ the 
latter period of Beethoven's life was ^sed in i>enury ; and 
early in the present year a subscription was raised for his 
benefit in this country. Beethoven had received a regular 
classical education ; Homer and Plutarch were his great 
bvourites among die ancients ; and of the native poets 
Schiller and Goethe (who was his personal friend), he pre- 
ferred to all others. For a considerable time he applleo to 
more abstruse subjects, such as Kant's Philosophy, etc 
Although Beethoven was allowed to languish and ei^ire in 
povoty, hJB remains were honoured with a splendid and 
ost«itatious fiineraL" 
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Principal Incidents in the Life of Beethoven 

1770. Debated date of his birth, at Bonn on the Rhine, 
December 16. (He was baptised on the I7tli December.) 
The Beethoven family tint lived, whilst at Bonn, at No. 
515 Bonngasse, and subsequently at 7 or 8 on the Dreieck. 

1774. He began to learn music 

177s. The Beethovens removed to 934 Rheii^asse. 

1779. Commenced his studies under the tenor singer Pfeifler ; 
and at the same time took lessons of Zambona, in Latin, 
French, Italian, etc 

1781. Became a pupil of Neefe, who succeeded Van den 
Eeden a* Court organist, February. In the winter made 
a visit to Holland, with bis mother, and played at various 
private houses. 

1783. Neefe appointed Director of both the sacred and 
secular musii^ and Beethoven received the post of 
"Cembalist" m the orchestra, with practically the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the band, but did not receive 
any salary, April 26. 

1784. Applied for payment of a salary, but did not meet 
with success. Was soon afterwards, however, af^ointed 
Second Court organist, February, [The Beethovens were 
now residing at 476 Wenzelgasse.] 

„ In the list of his band, issueid by the Elector Max 
Fnnz, Beethoven's name appears as second organist at 
a salary of ^^15 per annum (150 florins). Tune 37. 

1786. Studied violin under Frani Ries (Ferainand's father). 

1787. First visited Vienna. Presented to the Emperor 
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Joseph, and »w Moaut (from whom be iccdved some 
iaaaas). 

1787. Deub of his mother of amsnmption, Jdy 17. In this 
jrear he first becain« acquainted with die Von Bnnoinc 
family, aod also Count Waldstein. 

1 788. National Theatre instituted by the Elector. Beethoven 
plaved second viola in both the chapel and the open, 
stiii retaining his appointment as second organist. 

1789-1790- Visited br Haydn and Salomon on their joonwr 

to London. 
1793. Again Tisited by Haydn on his return (rom London. 
„ Left Bonn forVieana, when he pennanent^ se^ed. 
and took lessons of Haydn and Sdienk. (First lodged 
at a printer's in the Alservorstadt), Norember. 
„ His fiUher died, December 18. 

1793. Went with Haydn to Eisenstadt 

1794. Haydn went to England, and Beethoven studied with 
Albreditsberger (for counterpoint), and Schuppanagh 
(violin). Had useful advice also from Salierl and Aloys 
FSrster, January 10. 

1795. First appeared before the public, with the Concerto in 
C, at the Annual Concert for the Widows' Fund of the 
Artists' Society, at the Bnrg Theatre, March 39. 

1796. He and Haydn both appeared at a second concert on 
this date, January 10. 

K Visited Prague and Berlin. Flayed at Court, and at 
the Singalcademie. Met Himmel at Berlin, February. 

1798. Introduced to Bemadotte, then French Ambassador. 
First difficulty in hearing, singing and buaing in the 
ears. 

iSoo. Gave his first concert for his own benefit in Vienna, 
Aprils. 
„ Again appeared at concert given t^ Funto, the horn- 
player, in a sonata for ham and pianoforte, composed for 
this concert. (Living at this time at 341, "in tiefen 
Graben," third floor.) First met Ciemy, April iS. 

1801. Agun played his sonata for horn and pianoforte, with 
Funto, at a concert for the benefit of the wounded in the 
battle of Hohenlinden, January 30, Changed his lodg- 
s88 
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ings ftnd went to the Sailer-st&tte. Took rooms for 
the summer at Hetzendorf. Towards the end of the 
year his deafness became serious. 
1802 (early in). On the advice of his doctor (Schmidt) he 
removed to Heiligenstadt and remained there till October. 
He here wrote the sad letter to his brothers (dated 6th 
October) known as "Beethoven's Will." On returning 
to Vienna he removed from the Sailer-statte to the Peters 
Plati. 

1803. "The Monnt of Olives" produced, April 5. Took up 
his residence at the Theatre with his brother Caspar. In 
the summer went to Baden, and thence to Obcr-dobling. 

1804. The Theatre was transfeired from Schikaneder to 
Count von Braun, and Beethoven went to live with 
Stephen Breuning — the " Rothe Haus." They had a 
rupture, and Beedioven set out for Baden. When he 
returned he took up his residence with Baron Pasqualati 
on the Mtilker-Bastion. Shortly after he was reconciled 
to Breuning, but they never lived together agun. 

1805. Journey to Hetzendorf again, June. 

„ Met Cherubini in Vienna : ^so Vogler, July. 

1806. In the summer went to the country residence of Count 
Brunswick ; and in October to that of Prince Lichnowsky 
near Troppau^ Silesia. Quarrelled with the Prince, and 
went off by night to Vienna, where, on his arrival he in 
his fiuy smashed to pieces a bust of the Prince. 

1808. Agam at Heiligenstadt for the summer. Received an 
offer from King Jerome Bonaparte of the post of Maestro 
dt Capella at Cassel, at a salary of 600 gold ducats (£300 
per annum), and 150 ducats for travelling expenses. 

1809. In consequence of this offer the Archduke Rodolph 
and the Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky entered into a 
guarantee to pay him an annual sum of 4000 paper florins 
(=;£3io), March I. 

1S09. Was the guest of the Countess Erd6dy, October. 

1810. First made the acquaintance of Bettina Brentano, May 
Hetrandorf and Baden for the summer and autumn. 

1812. Had very bad health, and was ordered by his physidan 
Mal&tti to take a course of the baths in Bohemia. Went 
T 389 
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fvil Pr^ue) to Tttplitz, Carlsbad, Pranzensbniim, and 
TdpUtz again, and then to his brother Johann at Liia. 
At Topliti he met Goethe, and also Amalie SebaH. Had 
a scene with the Archduke Rodolph. 

1813. Went to Baden, and on hii TCtun re-occnpied bis 
rooms in Pasqualati's hoose. May. 

1814. Death of Fnnce Lichnowsky, April 15. 

„ Last appearance in chamber music. May. 
1814-15. Dispute with Maelzel ; and Kinsky lav-sait. 

1815. Second quarrel with Stephen Breuoing, from whom 
he separated for some years. (Recondliation in iSzi.) 

„ Death of his biother Caspar Carl Beethoven, who 
imposed on him the burden of Qxe maintenance (tf bis 
son Carl, then between eight and nine years of age, 
November 15. 
„ The Municipal Council conferred on him the Freedom 
of the City (Elirenbuigerthuin), December. 
i8t6. Obliged to commence the use of an ear-trumpet 
„ As a result of his intense dislike of Caspar's widow 
(whom he called the "Queen of Night") he obtained an 
order to take his ward Carl out of her control, and to 
place him in a school in Vienna, February. The widow 
entered an appeal, and obtained an order for the restora- 
tion of the boy to herself, and subsequently Beethoven 
appealed against this latter decree and gained his object 
(in January i8zo). 
„ Prince Lobkowitz died. Beethoven's pension reduced 

to about ;£iio, December 16. 
H Actual last public appearance, April aa 
1817. Mr Thomas BroadWood presented him with a grand 
pianoforte, December 37. 

'Daring this period Beet- 
hoven was engaged 
on several important 
works, including his 
great Mass, the Ninth 
Symphony, and the 
overture "Weihe des 
Haases," etc. 



iBiS. At M&lliDg for the 
1819. „ 

1822. At Baden. 
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iSz2. Philhannonic Sodety ofiered him £y> for MS. Sym- 
phony (Na 9}. 
„ Attempted, notwithstandinz his extreme dea&ess, to 
conduct "Fidelio," but was oluiged to leave the orchestra, 
November. 

1823. Commenced the summer at Hetzendorf, but conceiving 
a dislike to his landlord, left suddenly for Baden, forfeit- 
ing a deposit of 40a florins which he had paid. 

„ Visited at Baden by Weber, and his pupil young 
Benedict, October 5. Returned at the end of October to 
lodgings in the Ungergasse. 

1824. Spent the summer at Baden. 

iSzj. At Baden from May 2 till October 15. 
1836. His nephew Carl entered the University to study 
philology ; tried for bis degree ; was plucked ; gave up 
literature for trade ; endeavoured to pass the Polytechnic, 
but was again ploughed ; attempted to shoot himself but 
failed in that ; was ordered to leave Vienna, and sub- 
sequentlv entered the army. 

M At Johann's house at Gneixendorf, October. 

„ Completed a fi«sh Finale to the Quartet in Bt {his 
iast work). 
1827. In a letter to Dr Bach, bis advocate, Beethoven 
declares his nephew Carl to be bis sole heir and commits 
him to Bach's special protection, January 3. 

„ The Philharmonic Society sent Beethoven j^ioo on 
account of a future concert, March I. 

„ Assisted by Breuning he added in his own writing a 
codicil to his will, making his nephew Carl his sole 
heir, but without any power over the capital of the 
pn^erty, March 23. 

„ The Sacraments of the Roman Church administered 
to him, March 24. 

„ His death at quarter to six in the evening, during a 
thunderstoim, March 3& 
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BeethoTcn Personalia and Memoranda 



Adlord (H.). Engraver of the Mahler (Karajan), portrait which 
serves as frontispiece to the two volumes of "Letters" 
translated by Lady Wallace. 

Adlersbore (Dr). Connected with Beethoven's legal afiairs. 

Albrechtsberger (Johann GeorgX b- Feb. 3, 1736; d. March 7, 
1809. German writer and composer, who taught Beet- 
hoven counterpoint 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia. To whom op. 30, "Three 
Sonatas," for pianoforte and violin, is dedicated. 

AlBKger (Thomas Maasa), b. 1779 ; d. 1846. Founded the 
Beethoven Quartette Society, Harley Street, London. 

Amanda (Pastor^ An intimate friend at Courland, i8oa 

Anders. A devotee in Paris. 

Aunnity. This was granted on March I,' 1809. Princes 
Kinsky, Rudolph, and Lobkowitz subscribed 1800, 1500, 
and 700 florins respectively ; but a depreciation in 
Austrian currency reduced this considerably. By Kin- 
sky's untimely death his share ceased, and led to a law 
suit proceedings, from which a compromise favourable 
to the composer resulted. Later on Lobkowitz died, 
and Beethoven's income was further affected, calling 
forth his violent disapprovals Eventually, however, all 
was made good to him. 

Anschntz. A famous actor who delivered the oration at the 
funeral. 

Victor of Aspem. 
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Artuia (Domidico^ b. i775 ; d. 1842. Italum, who founded 

the noted music publishing house at Vienna. 
Atterbom (Daniel Amadeus). Swedish poet, who knew Beet- 
hoven in 1819. 
AuitrU, Rnsma, and Prussia (The Soverei^s of). To whom 

op. 136^ " Der glotreiche AugenbUck," 13 dedicated, 
i^rton {WiUiam, Dr), b. Feb. 24, 1777 ; d. May 1858. 

Editor of the Harmonicon ; one of the founders of die 

Philharmonic Society ; severe critic of Beethoven. 
Barbedette (Henry), b. 1825. Writer on Beethoven. 
Barer (Henry). Sculptor of the Beethoven monument at New 

York. 
BB117 (Charles Ainslie), b. 1830. Writer on Beethoven. 

Musical Times, 1892. 
Baith. Who is reputed to have saved, and first sang 

Adelaida. 
Banmdater (Herr von). Private Secretary to the Archduke 

Rudolph. 
Beethoven (Caspar Anton Carl), b. April 7, 1774 ; d. November 

15, 1815 (^. Second brother, and father of Carl, the 

nephew adopted by Beethoven. 
Beethoven Birth House, Bonn, 515 Bonngasse — now the 

Beethoven Museum. The last relics added were the ear 

trumpets made for Beethoven by MaelieL These were 

acquired in 189a 
Beethoven (Maria Margaretha von}. Sister, b. May 4, 17S6 ; 

d. Nov. 25, 1787. 
Beethoren. The spelling of the composer's name is variously 

rendered — Betthoven, Bethoven, Bietthoven, Biethof&n, 

Bethoi^ etc 
Beckenkamp (Kaspar Benedict). Who painted pictures of the 

composers parents. 
BelderiMiach (Countess). Babette Koch, daughter of the pro- 
prietress of the Zehrgarten at Bonn. 
Benedict (Sir Julius), b. Nov. 27, 1804 ; d. June S, 1885. Who 

knew Beethoven, and has described his appearance in 

1823. 

aett Qose^), b. 1831. Beethoven critic (Daify TtUgra^k ; 

MtisiaU Ttmts, etc, 1893). 
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Itwithoim (Coknd Cotmt). Concerned with Beetborcn's legal 

matten 1111815. 
BerBu (HectorX b. Dec 11, 1803 ; d. March 8, 1869. French 

compose and author of Etitdet mr Bteikmen. 
Benudotte, b. 1764 ; d. 1844. French General and Kin^ ol 

Sweden. Said to have auggested the title of the "Emica" 

Sjnnphonjr. 
Benhard (Fran von). At whose house Beethoven visited 
Bemhard (HeirX Dramatic poet. 
Bicot, ff/e Kiene (Marie), b. 1786 ; d. i8ia A distinguished 

tUmttU blown to Beethovm in Vienna. Is reputed to 

nave played the " Appassionata Sonata " at first sijjbt fiom 

the anicsraph copy. 
Birclud] (Robert), circa 1740-1819. Lood<Mi music puUisher, 

who bought Beethoven's compoutions. Founder of the 

Circulating Musical Library. 
Birth. Autbonties disagree as to the birth date. The ciutom 

was to baptize on the day following birth ; thus the i6tb 

has been confounded with the natal day. On Beethonen's 

own authority he was bom in the year 1773. 
Bdhm. Who assisted at the first performance of the " Ninth " 

Symphony. 
Betderim. Acquaintance, whom Beethoven nicknamed "Sir 

Falstaff'' 
Brann (Baroness voal To whom Two Sonatas for Piano^ 

op. 14, and the Sonata, op; 17, are dedicated. 
Brauiuafcr. Viennese physician who rc&sed to attend 

Beethoven. 
Bnnnthal (Braun von). Who knew and has described Beet- 
hoven as he appeared in 1826. 
Bieoet (Michel). WriteronBeetboven'ssyniphotues. {HistorU 

dt la Symphonit, 1882.) 
Brentano ^Bettina). One of bis female friends. 
Brentuo (Clemens). Brother of Bettina Brentano. 
Brcatano (Maxitniliana). For whom Beethoven wrote a Ttio 

in Bb, in one movement, and to whom the Pianoforte 

Sonata in E major, op. 109, is dedicated. 
Brenning (Christoph von). "Stofieln" of Beethoven's cone- 

spondencc. 
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_ (ElesDora von). One of the BreuDing family living 
at Bonn, an esteemed correspondent and to whom in 1793 
Beethoven was greatly attached. 

■-' — (Lem von). A friend, in whose album Beethoven 
: the follovring epigram : — , 

Truth for the wisr. 
Beaulv for ■ feeling heor^ 
And both for each otber. 
C (Stephen von). One of the youthfiil friends of Beet- 
hoven. 
idge to w K (Geoi^ Augustus Polgreen), b. 1780; d. 1845. 
African violinist, nicxnajned "die Abyssinian Prince." 
Played the "Kreutzer" Sonata with Beethoven, 
aadhonae fjohn). Translator of Billow's "Notes oa Beet- 
hoven's Sonatas." 
vtiiera and Sisters' birthday Ludwig Maria, April i, 1769 ; 
Caspar Anton Carl, April 7, 1774 j Nikolaus Johaon, Oct 
I, 1776; Ai^ust Frani Georg, Jaa iGi 1781. ; Maria 
Margaretha Josepha, May 4, 1786; and a giii who died 
in four days fh>m birth. 

ae (Count vonX Officer in the Russian service, to whom 
Three Trios, op. 9, and other works are dedicated. 
Bnnnw (Countess vonV To whom the Three Pianoforte 

Sonatas, op. lo, and other works are dedicated. 
Brunswick ^Cotmt Francis von). To whwn the so-called 

'Appassionata' Sonata, op. 57, is dedicated. 
Bnuuwick (Countess Th^iise von). " Unsterbliche Geliebte." 

Pupil c^ Beethoven's (1794) and afterwards his^fiaiuA, 
Bulow (Hans Goido von), b. Jan. 8, 1830 ; d. Feb. 13, 1894. A 

gnai exponent of Beethoven's pianoforte music 
BuoMpTte (N^Mleon), b. 1769 ; d. May 5, 1821. Consul and 
Emperor, to whom the" Eioica" Symphony was originally 
dedicated. 
Baaaaparte (Jerome), b. 1784 ; d. June 34, i860. Brother of 
Napoleon and King a( Wcs^halia, who in 1808 offered 
Beethoven the post of Court Chapel-Master at CasseL 
Bsrw (Dr Karl von), who knew Beethoven. 
Camere (Professor Moritz). Aleamed authority in Munich on 
Beethoven's " Letters" (1864X 
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Catfrtli (Dr J. F.\ who i^iied the declaration of the accimcy 

oftheSchallerboM. 
CiMini (Madam). An acquaintance (rf the composer's. 
CtaiT (Coimteu ron), to whom c^ 63, " Scena ed Aria ; Ah, 

porfido I " is dedicated. 
Ckiiiait (Frani), b. 1784 ; d. 184a. Atutiian violinist and 

compOMT. 
CoUin (H. J. de). Court lecretary and poet, iriio submitted the 

Ubretto oi JSradamanU to BMthoven in 1808 ; and to whom 

op. 63, Overture to " Coriolan,' is dedicated. 
Coatta (Messrs). Bankers in connexion with the n^fotiations 

for and diq;iatch to Eneland of the MSS. of " Wellington's 

Batde Symphony " and " Victory at Vittoria," 
Creaaeoer (Mr), d. 1781. English Charge SAffairti at Bonn, 

who assisted Beethoven's &mily financially. 
CseRi7 (Karl), b. 1791 \ d. 1857. Austrian composer, piamst, 

and writer. Pupil of Beethoven. 
D'Abrantes (Madam). Writer on Beethoven. {Mimmrts ntr 

la RistauratumS 
Danhanaer (F.), d. 1845. Viennese painter and sculptor, irtio 

took a cast of Beethoven's face immediately after death. 
Dannreuther (Edward), b. 1844. Writer on Beethoven. 
DaTiaon (James William), b. Oct 5, 1813 ; d. March 24, i88<;. 

Voluminous commentator on Beethoven. 
Davy (G. W.). Owner of Beethoven's watch. 
Death of father, Dec iS, 1792. 
Death of Beethoven's mother, July 17, 1787. 
Deaaauer Qoseph), b. May 38, 1798 ; d. July 1876. Bohemian 

composer and collector of Beethoveniana. 
DiabellL Austrian music publisher, who bought several of 

Beethoven's compositions and his Broadwood Grand i»ano 

at the sale of effects in Vienna in 1837. 
Oiatrictaatoa (Moriu Graf zu), who attested to the accuracy of 

the SchaUer bust 
Dtatrlchttein (Count von), to whom op, loo^ " Duet," is 

dedicated 
Demanovncs (Baron Zmeskall von). Royal Coutt secretatv 

at Vienna. A good violoncello player, and an eariy fiiraid. 
DBrihl (Alfred). Musical historian. 
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OrowdiA (Baroness). A wealthy fiiend, at whose town 
and countiy residences Beethoven was welcomed. The 
" Thirfae " of Beethoven's coirespondence. 

Droc (Gustave). Authority on the works of Beethoven. 

Elector of Cologne (Prince Frederick Maximilian Archbishop). 
Patron of Beeuoven, and to whom he dedicated his first 
work. 

Eivl^iid (Prince Regent of). Afterwards George IV.— to 
whom Beethoven sent a copy of the " Batde Symphony " 
and "Wellington's Battle of Vittoria," which were never 
acknowledged. 

EtiK (Vamhagen von). Officer in the Vt^elsang Regiment. 

Brdodj (Count Ferdinand von). Amateur and controller of 
Theatre An der Wien. 

Erdody (Countess). Admirer of Beethoven and his music. 

Enterhazy (Prince Nicholas). One of the Austrian royal family 
who maintained an opera and orchestra in Vienna. 

Sjbler Josef Edeler von), b. 1765 ; d. 1846. Austrian 
composer. One of the pall-bearers. 

Hctate. Philosopher — whom Beethoven met at Tfiplitz in 181 1. 

Porti (Anton), b. June 8, 1790 ; d. July 16, 1859. Barytone of 
the Court Theatre, Vienna. 

Frank. Director of the General Hospital, Vienna, who pre- 
scribed for Beethoven. 

Frederick William II. (King of Prussia), to whom op. 5, " Two 
Grand Sonatas," are dedicated. 

Frendenberg (Gottlieb), who walked from Breslau in Silesia 
to Vienna to see Beethoven, who received him very 
cordially. He described Beethoven in j 825 as " in person 
rather small, with a. wild distracted appearance, and grey 

Fries (Count M. von), who ordered a quintet from Beethoven ; 

and to whom op. 33, " Two Sonatas," are dedicated. 
Friniinel(Dr Theodore). Authority on portraits of Beethoven. 
CiUantba (Prince Nicholas Esterbazy de). To whom the Mass 

in C, op. 86, and op. 87, " Grand Trio," is dedicated. 

tin (Prince N.). To whom opus 134, " Overture Weihe 

des Hauses," and other works, are dedicated. He ordered 

dine Quarttta of Beethoven. 
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(CounteUi iwk Giulietta Giucdardi). 

^' (Jobaon Baptist), b. May 8, 1778; d. July 13,1844. 

Gennan compoMr and coodnctor ; ewe of the pul-bearers. 

G«Iind (JoM^ Mib6), b. 1757; d. iSij. Bohemian composer 
and pianist 

Gcrardi (Mdlle. de). To whom one of Beethoven's letters is 
addiessed. 

Giunaataao dd Bio, Principal of the Vienna sdwol in vrhicb 
Beethoven placed Carl, and with whom the composei 
con-npmided respecting his love afiaiis (1816), 

Gincciardi (Giulietta, Comitess). To whom the " Moonlight 
Sonata, op. 37, is dedicate. 

Ginliam (Maoro), b. 1796 ; d. 1820. Italian guitarisL 

Glaaer (M.). A bidder at the Beethoven effects sale, 1827. 

Gteichenstein (Baron von). A promoter of Beethoven's com- 
positions. " My Frieikd," to whom op. 69, " Grand Sonata," 
IS dedicated. 

Gliggl Austrian publisher and acquaintance. 

Goethe (Johann Wolfeang von), b. 1749; d. March 23, 1833, 
Gerinan poet, wnose "Eginoat'' uid lyrics were set to 
music by Beethoven. 

Graeme (Elliot). English writer, and author of " Beethoven, 
a Memoir," published in 18701 

Graham (G. F.}. Author of article on Beethoven in the 
Entyclcpadia Bwitcamica, 8th ed. 

Grilkwner. Head of a Viennese bmily in which Beethoven 
lodged. He wrote Beethoven's funeral oration. 

Gnhr (Herr), b. Oct 17S7; d. July 33, 1848. Who first 
conducted the " Ninth " Symphony out of Austria. 
Frankfort, April I, 1835. 

Gjrawetz (Adalbert), b. 17A3 ; d. 1850. Bohemian composer, 
one of the pall-bearers. 

Habeaeck (Francois AntoineX b. Jan. 33, 1781 ; d. Feb. 8, 
1849L Conductor of the Paris Acad^ie Royale <^ 
Music who forced the " Eroica " upon the French people, 
and conducted the "Ninth" Symphony on its first per- 
formance at Paris Conservatoire Concert, March Z7, 1831. 

HiihneL Sculptor of the statue of Beethoven at Bonn. 

Hake (M.). Who etched a portrait of Beethoven from muks. 
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fP v gttaU (Freihen voq^ A renowned OrieaUlist 
ote for Beethoven. 

o whom op. 319, " Canon," is dedicated. 
HuUnger (Tobias). Founder of the musical publishm; finn 

of Haslin^ei (now Scblesinger), in Vienna (1787-1843I. 

The "Adjutant" and "Adjutant-General" of Beethoven's 

correspondence. 
Haslinger (Hen Carl). Viennese collector of Beethoven's 

scores. 
Hittzfeld (Prince von). Prussian Ambassadw at Vienna to 

whom Beethoven wrote as to the "Ninth" Symphony. 
Hatifdd (Countess of], to whom "Variations" were dedicated. 
Ha^dn, b. March 31, 1732 ; d. May 31, 1809. 
Heutli (Dr Franz von). Who vouched for the truth of the 

Schaller bust 
Heller. The singer at the Electoral Chapel lAmm Beethoven 

disconcerted. 
Henachel (George), b. Feb. 18, 1850. German barytone 

vocalist, composer, and conductor. Possessor of the 

Kligelgen miniature of Beethoven. 
Henoff. Beethoven's man-servant 
HiUer (Ferdinand), b. Oct. 14, 1811 ; d. May 10, 1885. Genaan 

composer, conductor, and writer on Beethoven. 
HofEmeister (Frann Anton), b. 1754 ; d. 1812. G«7nan com- 
poser and publisher of cheap editions of the masters. 

Kapellmeister at Leipzig, iSoo. 
Hdfel, who engraved Letroime's portrait of Beethoven. 
Hogarth (George), b. 1783; d. Feb. i3, 1870. Author— 

" History of the Philharmonic Society," containing in- 
teresting facts relating to Beethoven. 
Holz (Carl). Intimate fhend. 
Hnmmel (Johann Nepomuk), b. 1778; d. 1837. Hungarian 

composer and pianist 
Hnttcnbrenner (Anselm), b. Oct 13, r794 ; d. June 5, j868. 

Hungarian composer at Beethoven's deathbed-side. 
Jahn (Otto), b. 1813 ; d. 1869. German composer and writer. 

Author of article on Beethoven's works in " Greniboten." 
Jetttdea (A.). Poet, some of whose songs, the Ztidtrhvu for 

instance, Beetboveo set to music 
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Kukk (Dr Johaim). Doctor of Laws in Fragile, Beethoven's 
advocate and friend. L^al ^ent for the Kinsky estates. 

Karajan (Dr H. G. V.). Vice-President of the Imperial 
Academy of Science, Vienna, and owner of a M^er. 
portrait of Beethoven. 

Katteadyke (Baron J. M. Huyssen van). Beethoven coUecttn'. 

K^levics (Countess Babette von, Princess Odeschalchi). 
Beethoven dedicated the Sonata in E flat, op. 7, to her. 

Kenler (Herr). Viennese collector of Beethoven relics. 

Kioaky (Princess), to whom op. 94, "An die Hof&un^" is 
dedicated. 

Kinaky (Prince Ferdinand Johann Nepomuk Joseph), b. Dec 
4, 1781 ; d. Nov. 3, 1813. Noble amateur musician, patron 
andgreat admirer of Beethoven's music. Gave iSooflorins 
to the Annuity. 

Kldn (Franz), who made casts of Beethoven's face. 

Kloebcr (Ai^ustus von), who made the chalk drawing of 
Beethoven in his 48tb year. 

KoKhak (Mdlle. Mane). Married Dr Pachler, a lairyer at 
Giati. Believed by Schindler to be the lady to whom 
Beethoven wrote the letter with the words, " Oh God 1 
^ant that I may at last find her who can strengthen me 
in virtue, whom I can legitimately call my own." 

Kotzebne. Author of the " Ruins of Athens." 

Kraft (Anton). An excellent violoncellist with whom Beet- 
hoven played at Prince Lichnowsky's. 

Kreo (Michael). His servant while on Uie visit to his brother 
Johann, the dispfnsinr chemist 

Krentzer (Conradin), b. Nov. 22, 1782; d. Dec. 14, 1849. 
German composer and conductor. One of the pall- 

Krentzer (Rudolph), b. 1766 ; d. 1831. German violinist and 
composer. The person to whom Beethoven dedicated 
the " Kreutzer " Sonata, op. 47. 

Kreutxer Sonata Dedication : " Sonata per il Pianoforte ed un 
Violin obligato, scritta in uno stilo molto concertante, 
quasi come d'un Concerto. Composta e dedicata al sur 
amico R. Kreutier, Membro del Conservatoire di Musica 
in Parigi, Primo Violino dell' Academia delle Arti, e delta 
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Camera Impcnalc, per L. van Beethoven. Opeia 47. A 

Bonn chez K. Simrock, 433." 
Krumpholz (Johann Baplist), b. 1745; d. 1790. Bohemian 

hkrpist and coinposer. Performed also on the inandoline< 

ftir which instrument Beethoven wrote a composition. 
Kiigelgeii (Gerhard von), who painted a miniature of Beet- 
hoven in his 21st year. 
Knhoc (Professor). Writer on Beethoven {Allg. Mmikteitung, 

July 20 ; Aug. 3, 17, 1894). 
Knhkii (Friedrich Daniel Rudolph), b. 1786; d. 1832. German 

pianist and composer. 
lObnel (K.). Partner in the firm of Hofinnster and Kiihnel ; 

Leipsic, 1800 : now Peters, 
Lablache (Lui^), b. Dec 6, 1794 ; d. Jan. 23, 1858. Italian 

ba.55 vocalist, who was singing in Vienna at die time of 

Beethoven's death. 
Lamp! 0> B. Ritter von). Painter of the picture of Th^ise, 

Countess of Brunswick, to whom Beethoven addressed 

love letters. 
LeidesdorC Music publisher at Vienna. 
Lens (Wilbelm von), b. 1809; d, Jan. 1883. Russian writer 

on Beethoven and his con^ositions. 
Letnenr (Jean Francois], h. Feb. 15, 17601 d. Oct 6, 1837. 

Frendi musician who gave judgment on the " C Minor" 

Symphony. 
Letroone (Lonis). Painter of Beethoven's feivourite portrait 
LJchnowsky (Count Moritz). Brother of Beethoven's patron. 

Prince Carl Lichnowsky. 
Lichnowaky (Princess Christiane). Wife of Prince Carl 

Lichnowsky. 
Lichnowaky (Prince Carl von). Patron to whom the Sonata 

Pathdtiqtu, op. 13. and several other works are inscribed. 
IJchtenatein (Princess). To whom is dedicated the Sonata, 

op. 27, No, I. 
Linke. Violoncello player in the Rasoumowsky Quartet 

LinlcT (G.), b. 1795 ; d. Sept 10^ 1865. English composer 
who prepared the "Ninth" Symphony for performance 
in Lcatdon. Exeter Hall, 1852-3. 
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7 0°Mf)i b. 1771 ; d iSiOk Bohemian corapoMr. 
Lint (Fnni), b. Oct 32, iSii ; d. July 31, 1886. Hungarian 
compoicT, [naniit, author, and Abbe, who, munly at his 
o<m con, erected the monument to Beethnen at 



LolAmnts (Prince Frani Joseph Maximilian), b. Dec 7, 

i773i d. Dec. aj, 1816. A generons patnm of Beet- 
hoven, talented amateur, and supporter of the Lobkowitz 

cmKorta. He contributed 700 flarins to the Atuuity for 

Beethoven. 
L cf rWn A friend. 
Lena Petdinand at Hiissis (Prince^ Talented pianist and 

composer who listened to three performances of the 

"Ermca" Sym^ionr in one evening. 
Uwe (Ludwig). Actor whom Beethoven met at TSpliti in 

1811. 
LyMT, who made the Clfiital fi)ll<length sketch in line of the 

master, published in Germany by Schleuiwer. 
Haelael (Jonaan NepomukX b. 1773; d. 1838. German 

mnucian and inventor of the Metronome. Co-conceit 

giver with Beethoven. 
Meldwi. West|dialian Minister of Finance. 
Malhtli Celebrated physician in Vienna, and medical man 

to Beethoven. 
HaGlwaB (Maria FdidU), b. Mar. 14, >8o8 ; d. Sept 23, 1836. 

The famous Spanish cantatrice — who went in coDTolsions 

and was carried from the room, on first bearing the C 

minor Symphony. 
Haieeoi (Madame). Prima donna tn the revival of Fidelia— 

1806. 
Handuar (Heinrich), b i79S ; d. 1861. German composer 

and conductor. 
Harx (Addphe Berahard), k 1799 ; A. 1866. German writer 

and composer. 
Blattdlde (" M," Baroness Gldchenstein). 
■Catthiaoo. An esteemed friend poet Author ofthe" Adelaide^ 

poem, and to whom op. 46 is dedicated. 
BCnomiliaa Priedrich (Aichbish^ and Elector of CoI<^iie). 

Patron to whom Beethoven dedicated his three first 
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t^anofbrte sotutas — tbe E flat major, F minor, and D 

Hwdmiiko Joiepb (King of Bavaria). To whom op. 80^ 

"Fantasia," is dedicated. 
Hayenberf (Freiherr von), who attested to the accuracy of the 

Schaller bust 
Blayer (Carl). A Nuremberg engraver of a portrait of 

Beethoven in the possession of Count WimpSen. 
HiTseder {Joseph), b. Oct 26, 1789 ; d. Nov. 11, 1863. 

Austrian violinist and composer, who attested to die 

likeness of the Schaller bust 
Hdaert (Carl). Owner of the "Wolanek* letter, dated 

Dec. IS, 1802. 
HendelHohn-BarthoIdy (Ladwig Felix], b. Feb. 3, 1809 ; d. 

Nov. 4, 1847. Conductor of the first performance of 

the "Ninth" Symphony at the Gewandhaus Concerts, 

February 11, 183G. 
Hejcf (Herr). Husband of Mozarfs eldest sister-in-law — 

Josepha. He sang the part of Pizarro at the first 

performance of Fiaeiio. 
IfiMer {Mdlle.l, who played Leonore in FideUo, 1806. 
Hilhler (W. F.), who painted Beethoven as he appeared in his 

3Sth year. 
Hello. A Viennese publisher of Beethoven's mnsic. 
HoKhelea (I^naz), b. 1794 ; d. 1870^ Bohemian composer 

and pianist Settled in London 1826-46. Director of 

Ae Philharmonic Society, 1832, and its conduct^ 184$. 

Intimate friend of Mendelssohn. Translated "The life 

of Beethoven, including his Correspondence with his 

Mends" [Schindler]. 
Hoael (Hofrath von), with whom Beethoven corresponded 

as to the value erf' Maelzel's invention — the metronome 

1817, 
■lather's maiden name. Kererich, daughter of a cook. 
Uotte-Fonquri (Baron de la). Director of the Berlin Opera. 
Uosart (Wolfgang Amadeus), b. Jan. 37, 1756 ; d. Dec. $, 1791 . 

First met Beethoven in Vienna, 1787, 
Holler (Dr W. C), who knew Beethoven in i8ia 
Niigeli (Johann Georg). Music publisher. 
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Nwte (Charles), b. 1784 ; d. 1877. English composer and 

pianist. IntnxlQCcr d Beethoven's music into EngUod. 
Neefe (Chnstian Gottlob),b. 1748 ; d 179S. Gennan organist 

and composer. 
Niecks (Friedrich), b. Feb. 3, 1S45. Writer on Beethoven's 

works. 
Niklabei^ (Charles Nikl Noble de), to whom op. 19, 

"Concerto," is dedicated 
NobI (Cari Friedricfa Ludwig), b. 1831 ; d. 1885. German 

writer. Author of " Neue Briefc Beethoven's nebst 

einigen ungedruckten Gelegenheite compositionem." 

Stuttgart : 8vo, 1867. Beethoven depicted by his 

Contemporanes 1" translated by E. Hill, London, 8vo, 

iSSo. German edition, 1877. 
Nottebohm (Martin GusUv), b. Nov. iz, 1817 ; d. Oct 31, 

1882. Germaji writer on Beethoven and his works. 
Oberm^er (Th^r^se). Lady friend of Jobann Beethoven, 

whom be aftenrards married 
Odesclwlcbi (Princess). One of Beethoven's admirers. 
Oliva (Herr von). Connected with Beethoven's legal matters, 

181S. 
Opperadorf (Count Frani von), musical amateur, to whom the 

■< Fourth " Symphony is dedicated. 
Onlibicheff (Count Alexander von), b. 179S; d. 1S58. Noble 

Russian amateur who fell foul of Beethoven and his works. 
Oxenford (John), b. Aug. la, 1813 ; d. Feb. 2i, 1877. English 

dramatist who translated the "Ninth" Symphony for 

performance in London- Royal Academy of Music, 

1835-6. 
Padm (Giovanni), b. Feb. 19, 1796 ; d. Dec. 6, 1867. Italian 

composer and great admirer of Beethoven's woiks. 
Paraqnin. Copyist and counter - bass in the Electoral 

Orchestra. • 

Paaqnalati (Baron). Who kept rooms for Beethoven's use. 
Peters (Carl Friedrich). Gennan music publisher. Founded 

the well-known firm at Leipzig about 1814. 
Pfeiffer. Tenor singer in Bonn Opera, and bandmaster in a 

Bavarian regiment 
Pohl (Carl Ferdinand), h. Sept 6, 1819; d. April 28th, 1887. 
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Writer on Beethoven, (ZhV GeselUch^t der Musikfreunde, 

Vienna, 1871). 
Pole (William, Mas. Doc), bb 1814. Beethoven critic and 

enthusiast 
Polkdro (Giovanni BaptisteX b. 1776; d. August 15, 1853. 

Violinist and chapel master. 
Potttf (Philip Cipriani Hambly), b. 1792 ; d. 1871. English 

pianist and composer. Met Beethoven when studying 

under Ffirster in Vienna. 
Prdndl (Joseph), b. 1758 ; d. Oct 23, 1823. German critic 

and composer. 
Preisinger. Baao profondo who was to have sung the bass 

solos in the " NinUi" Symphony. 
Prior (Geo^). Maker of Beethoven's watch. 
Probit Music publisher at Leipzig, vho issued some ot 



Pronay. One of Beethoven's landlords. 

Pninia (King of), to whom op. 113, "The Ruins of Athens," 



Horn player, 
il (Prince), to whom op. 108, "Twenty-five Scotch 

Songs," is dedicated. 
Rabd. Wife of Vamhagen von Ense, whom Beethoven met 

atTtiplitzin 1811. 
RaUei (Dr FeidinandX b. 1812; d. Mar. 19, 1878. German 

composer. Writer in the Musical World, May 26, iS6a 
Raionmowsky (Prince Andreas Kyrillovitsch), b. i75i;d. 1S36. 

Russian noble, amateur and violinisL To him Beethoven 

dedicated op. 59, three Quartets in F, E minor, and 

C ; also jomtly with Prince Lobkowiti op. 67-08 the 

Symphonies >; and 6. 
Recke (Countess von der). A Berlin lady whom Beethoven 

met at Toplitzin 181 1. 
Reiinann (Dr Heinrich). Writer on Beethoven {Allg. Musik- 

xeituHF, Oct 6, 13, 20, 1893). 
Rriaaig, who wrote the words of the song, "To the Absent 

Lover," set by Beethoven. 
Rdlstab, who knew ^'^ ^^^ described, the appearance ot 

Beethoven 'm jgjj. 
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RMd (John Anthony), b. 1733 ; d. 177s. Gennu engnver 
of Lctroone^s p(»trait of Beetboven. 

Siehl (W. H.). Author of the pamphlet, "The Two Beet- 
hovens," in which the classic and romantic aspects of 
Beethoven's Wwks ate treated. 

Riet (Feidinaad), b. 1784; d. 183S. German luantst, co mpo se r , 
and ctmdnctor. Studied onida Beethoven, and wrote the 
" Biomphische Notiien nber Lndwig van BeeUioven," an 
8vo worfc pablished at Coblenti in 1838, and which was 
translated mto French by M. A. F. L^entil, Paris, 1869. 

RochlltH (Friedrich Johann)^ b. Feb. 12, 1769; d. Dec 16, 18^ 
Who met Beethoven at Baden in 1823, and wrote of him 
in Fiir Frtmnd* der Ttmiunst. 

Rechlita. Writer on Beethoven (Fiir Fntaide dtr Tenkum/y 

SSAel (Heir). Tenor singer at the Theatre " An der Wiea,* 
who sang Florestan's part in FitUUa in 180& 

Rockstro(\^lliamSm)4h),b. 1830; d. July 3, 1895. EngUdi 
musician and writer on Beethoven's muKC in tiie 
"Dictionary of Music and Musicians." 

Rode (Pierre Joseph), b. Feb. 16, 1774; d. Nov. 36, 183a 
Violinist who played with Beethoven in Vienna, wno 
with Beethoven's pupil, the Archduke Rudolf, first played 
the Sonata for Piano uid Violin in G, op. 96, on Jantury 
4, 1813. 

Rdlet (Dr Hermann), K Aug. ac^ 1819 ; d. circa 1870. Stadt- 
archivar of Baden, who as a b^ saw Beetboven in the 
street with his hat slung behind his back. 

Rudolph (Johann Joseph Rainer), b. Jan. 8, 1788 ; d. Jnly 34, 
1831. Archduke of Austria, who, as a youth of sixteen, 
studied under Beethoven. Subscribed 1500 florins to 
Beethoven's Annuity. 

TTimnH (T.) Author of "Travels in Germany," who knew 
Bee^oven in 1820L 

Rnaaia (Empress of), to whom opus 89, " Polonaia^* is 
dedicated. 

SaaL A singer in the revival cS FiJtIio. 

Sabatier-Unger (Caroline), k Oct 38^ 1805 ; d. March 33, 
1877. Hmigaiian contralto vocalist who sang at Beet- 
hoven's concerts. 
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(Charies CamilleX b. Oct 9^ 1835. French 

composer and writer on Beethoven (narmenit tt 

Milodu). 
Salieri (Antonio), b. Aug. 19^ 1750; d. May 12, 1825. Italian 

composer. Played the drums and cannonades at the 

Bavarian Soldiers' Benefit Concert 
Salomon (John Peter), b. Feb. 1745; d. May 38, 1815. German 

ctmductor and composer. In^nsario in London who 

negotiated for Beethoven's scores. 
Savigny (Frau von), nit Brentano^ sister of Clemens and 

Bettina. 
Scbaden fDr). Assisted Beethoven financially, and was the 

recipient of the touching letter announcing the death of 

the musician's mother. 
SchaMer (F.) Viennese sculptor, who made a bust of Beet- 
hoven as he was in 1836. The original is in the possession 

of the Philharmonic Society of London. 
Schenck (Johann), b. 1753 ; d. 1836. Austrian composer who 

instructed Beethoven in harmony, 
■jcht Oohann Gottfried), h. Sept 5„ , 

1823. Conductor at dkc Gewandhaus 1 
Bcnilkr (Johann Cbristoph Friedrich vonX o. nov. 11, 1759 ; 

d. May 9, iSoj. German poet Author of the Ode 

An Die FrentU (1785) set in the "Ninth" Symphony. 
%*''""''i who painted Beeuoven's portrait in 1819. 
Sdundler (Anton), b. 1796; d. Jan. 16, 1864. Austrian writer. 

Author of "Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven,* and 

" Beethoven in Paris." 
ScUenuner, For many years copyist for Beethoven. 
Schlesinger (Monti Adolph), b. Oct 30, 1798 ; d. 1865. 

German publisher of BMthoven's scores. 
SchlMMT (Ludwig), b. 1800 ; d. area i860. German com- 
poser and conductor, who wrote a bold German pamphlet 



hmidt (Professor J. A.), to whom op. 38, "Trio,' is 
dedicated. The [fliysidan who attended Beethoven for 
his deafness. 

kopeahaaer (Arthur), b. 1788 ; d. 1860, German pessimistic 
philosopher. Author tit " The World as Will and Idea." 
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Schott ft Co. Gennan musical publishers who issued some 
of Beethoven's compositions. 

Schubert (Frani Peter), b. Jan. 31, 1797 ; d. Nov. 19, 1828. 
Who dedicated the " Variations on a French ur," op. 10, 
to Beethoven. Schubert was twenty yean the jtmior of 
Beethoven. 

SchnppMuia^ (Ignas), b. 1776; d. 183a Austrian violinist 
and composer. Established the Rasoumowsky Quartet, 
and for some time instructed Beethoven. "My Lord 
Falstaff" i>f the composer's " Letters." 

Schw arze nbe r g (Prince), to whom op. 16, " Grand Quintet," is 
dedicated. 

Schweieer (Joseph Fruherr von). Chamberlain of the Arch- 
duke Rudolph. 

Schweitxer (Baron). Chamberlain of the Archduke Anton, 
and friend of Beethoven. 

Sclo won owitach. Postmaster in CasseL 

Sebald (Mdme. Auguste). Singer, and friend of Beethoven. 

Sebald. A musical &inily fivm Berlin which Beethoven met 
at Tqpliti in 181 1. He fell in love with Amalie- 

Siroff (Aleiander Nikolivitch), b. May u, iBiS ; d. Feb. i, 
1871. Russian composer and critic of Beethoven's music 

Scried (Ignaz Xaver, Ritter vonX b. 1776 ; d. 1841. Austrian 
composer and director. 

Shedlock 0. S.). Writer on Beethoven in "The Pianoforte 
Sonata." 

Siboni (Giuseppe), b. Jan. 27, 1780 ; d. Mar. 29, 1839. Italian 
tenor vocalist at iba Vienna Opera. 

Simiock (Nicolas), b. 17;^ ; d. drea 1&20. Founder of the 
German music publishing house. 

Sina. Second violinist in the Rasoumowsky Quartet party. 

Smart (Sir George Thomas), b. May 10, 1776 ; d. Feb. 33, 
1867. Enelish conductor and teachers-known to Beet- 
hoven, and associated with the production of his music 
in London. 

Smetana. Viennese surgeon who performed a successful 
operation on Beethoven's nephew Cart (i8t6). 

Sonuenfela (Joseph Edien von], to whom op. 38, "Gruid 
Sonata," is dedicated. 
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r (Dr Leopold von), who signed the declaration as 

o the lilceneis of the Schaller bust 
r (Dr). Concerned in the dedication of the "Ninth" 

Symphony. 
Spillef, who has described Beethoven as he was in 1826. 
Spohr (Louis), b. April 35, 1784; d. Oct 16, 1859. German 

composer and violinist 
Stadler (Ahh6 MaximillanX b. Aug. 4, 1748 ; d. Nov. 8, 1833. 

Austrian organist, composer and critic 
Stanford (Charles Villiers, Mus. Doc), b. Sept 30, 1852. 

Irish composer and conductor. Beethoven critic. 
Standenheim. Celebrated physician in Vienna who refused 

at the last to attend Beethoven. 
Steibelt (Daniel), b. 1755; d. 1S23. German pianist and 



r (Dr). Official at the Natural History Museum, 
Vienna, who has spoken on the subject of the birds in the 
" Pastoral " Symphony. 

Stoner (S. A.). Music publisher at Vienna. The " Ueuten- 
ant'Geneisl " of Beemoven's correspondence. 

Stieler. The painter of the 1822 portrait of Beethoven with 
the tree background. 

StoU. An unfortunate poet, and son of a celebrated physician, 
assisted by Beethoven. 

Streicher (Frau von, «A Stein). A Viennese lady who helped 
the composer with his domestic troubles, servants, etc., 1816. 

Stnmpff (J. A.). A London harp-maker and admirer who pre- 
sented Beethoven with Handel's worlcs in forty volumes. 

SOnmayer (Franz Xaver), b. 1766 ; d. 1S03. Austrian com- 
poser and conductor ; friend and companion of Moiart ; 
conductor of the Kamthnerthor Court Theatre, Vienna, in 
'79S- 

Swietcn (Baron van). Son of the medical adviser of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. 

Thayer (Alexander Wheelock), b. 1817. American writer. 
Author of Beethoven's "Life," Beriin, 1866-79. 

Thoouon (George)) b. March 4, 1759; d. Feb. 11, iSji. 
Scottish collgclor and editor, for whom Beethoven wrote 
long setttQb. ao^ accompaniments. 
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k OA'eniel Jotunn), b. April 17, 1774; d. April 3, 
185CX Bohemian composer and piiuuit; acquaintanoe 
of Beethoven. 

Te<wen (John), b. 1836. Eneliah conductor and writei. 
Author of a chronological list ot Beethoven's works in 
the "Musical Directory," 1871. 

Treitactake. Dramatic author who wrote FidMUe. 

Tniftr <Comit Ferdinand). One of the Archduke RudtriiA't 
chamberlains. 

Tadiiichka (Herr), with whom Beethoven corresponded con- 
ceming the welfare of his nephew. 

TBA (Daniel Gottlieb), b. Aug. ic^ 1756 ; d. Ai^. 36, 1813. 
German composer and writer. Halle Musical Society 
Director — who practised various omisrions when con- 
ductin| the Beethoven Symphonies. 

Umlanf (Michael), b. 1781 ; d. 1842. Austrian composer and 
co-conductor with Beethoven. Present at the first per- 
formance of the ** Ninth " Symphony on May 7, 1834, at 
theKarnthnerthorTheatre, Vienna. 

Unger (CarolineX 13> October aS, 1805 ; d. March 23, 1877. 
A great singer who came into contact with Beettioven in 
studying the soprano and contralto parts of his Mats in 



D and Choral Syw^hom. 
Uogv (WiUiam), who etched the p 



Varena. Whom Beethoven met at TSplitz ii 

Verity. An army surgeon who attended Beethoven. 

Vielhonky (Count). A Russian friend. 

VogI (John Michael), k August 10, 1768 ; d. November 19, 

184a Court tenor who sang at the revival of Fiiieiio. 
W^ner (Richard), b. May as, 1813; d. February 13, 18S3. 

German composer and writer on Beethoven. 
Waldstein (Count). Young noble amateur mundan. Eight 
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ytan Bftethoven's senior, and to whom the sonata op. $3 

IS dedicated. 
Wallace (Lady Maxwell), b. circa 1810 ; d. 1878. Translated 

Beethoven's" Letters," i7<)o-i8a6. London, 1866. 3 vols. 
Wawrach. Viennese physiaan who attended Beethoven in 

bis last iUness. 
Wdier {Cari Maria von), b. December tS, 1786 i d. June S, 

1826. Composet of Der FrtiscktUs, etc, who visited 

Beethoven m 1823. A bitter critic of Beethoven's 

Sym^onies. 
Weber (Friedrich Dionys), b. tjjt ; d. Dec. 36, 1842. 

Bohemian teacher and critic 
W^der (Dr) of ^enna. Friend to whom Beethoven wrote 

freauently. 
Weiel (Joseph), b. Mardi 38, 1776 ; A February 3, 1846- 

Hon^pnan composer and cnapel-master. One of the 

pall-bearers. 
WeiamuUer, who sang the part of Rocco In the revival of 

Ftdtlio, 
WeiM (Pram), b. January 18, 1778; d. January 35, 1830. 

Violist in the Rasoumowsky Quartet party. 
WeisMnbacb (Dr Alois], who wrote the poetry of "Der 

glorreichc Augenblick" set by Beethoven. 
Wild (Frani), b. December 31, 1791 ; d. i86a German tenor 

singer. Sang in 1815 Adelaide, the composer accom- 
panying. 
Wilder (M.). Author of "Beethoven; Sa Vie et ses 

Wimpffen (Count). Owner of the Beethoven portrait engraved 

by Mayer, 
Woelfl (Joseph), b. 1772 ; d. 1814. Austrian composer and 

idanJsL 
Wolanek (Ferdinand). A copyist whom Beethoven rated 

^^^ Kvcrely, endorsing one of his letters with the 

phiiue, "Stupid, conceiwd, asinine fellow." 
Welt (OrJ. Qgpnected irith Beethoven's l^al matters, 

Wolfinayer fr„,.-on). "His fiiend," to whom op. 135 
"QwtetV^fdedicated. 
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Wnnib^. Musical conductor U Beethoven's first concNt 
WBrfeL Geimas chapel-master ; one of the pall-bcaren. 
Wnrtti (Herr von). A Viennese banker at whose house the 

" Ennca " Symphony was rehearsed. 
Zelter (Carl Friednch), b. December ii, 1758; d. May 15, 

183a. German composer and writer ; friend of Goethe, 

and depreciator of Beethoven. 
Zmeikall von Domanowecx (Bar<»). Royal Court Secretary 

and violoncello player. An early Viennese friend with 

whom Beethoven corresponded. Advised the composer 

in his domestic afiairs. 
Znldmer (Carl). A Mayence engraver who pirated Beet- 

hovnt's works. 
ZnmboadL Sculptor of the statue of Beethovoi at Vienna. 
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AdeUida, loiig, laS; itory eon- 

cerning, id. 
AlbrechtubeiKei, becomu x pupil 
Of, 7 ; lekvei bim, 8 ; nil 
o^nion of Beethoren, 8, 9 
Amanda, Pastoi, 15, 116 
AmnsraienU of Beethoven, 103 
AnKhUU,46 

Appeaiance, last in puUic, 303 
Appearance, penonal, Jo, 51 

A. BiU' 
Cacei 
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of BecILoven, 387-391 

D. Penmalia and Memoranda, 
393-312 

AffeininuHti . — 
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Cologne's Cliapel, 3 
Dnwty Conductor of the Opera 

Band, 4 
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OScied post of Court Oiapel- 
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Anim, Bettina Ton, 74, lOO, 101, 

III, III 
Aitaria, 91 

Bacm, Dr, 41 



Beethoven and his three itjrlei. 

Lens, 349-350 
Beethoven, Case of. Appendix A, 

363-365 
Beethoven'i "WiD" (so-called). 
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Birth and Parentage, I 
Bonn statue, no 
BrdtLopf & Hiitel, 19, 179 
Brentano, Bettina, 31, 73 
Brentano, Friinlein Maiimiliana, 



Broadwood, Tbomas, 37 
Browne, Countess von, 75 
Bmnswick, Countess llietise von, 

73>75 
Buonaparte, Jerome, 18 
BmsIs, italtut, &•(., ot Beet> 

Bonn statue, tto 
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New Yoik ttatae, no 
ScbaUcT, 109 
VieniM Matae, no 

Cabi^ hii brothei, death at, 33 
CmI, bit ne^Kw, 33 ; adopted 
by Beethoven, 941 expalMoa 
fmm the UnivenUy aod at- 
tempted Hudde, 35 ; hii thank- 
leMneMand hi* DDOe'iKrief, 36; 
natten reach a clhaax, 36, 37 ; 
committed to the caie of Di 
Bach, 41 ; Icttn to, 81, Sa 
Ca*e of Beethonn, ^peodix A, 

Chonbiiu, 85 

Cbuy, Conntem von, 75 

Compotlne, his mannet o^ 136, 

137, 138 
Compotition, hii latt, 303 

at Hanan, aa 
Condnctor, aa a, 130. I4j 
ConntiT iCKnti, 

30, &» 

Ctetienet bmilr, 4 
Criiidtmt: — 
Betlioi, on 4th lymphoDf, 166 

„ on 5th ijmphonj, 170, 

171 
TiOt, 139 
Gnre, Sir Geoige, cm lit ^m- 

phony, 145 ; on 8th lym- 

phony, 190 ; on Beethoven'i 

playine, 13^ 
Kockel, on Beethonn ai a 

teacher, 135 
Leni, "Beethoven et le) trait 

ityles," 349, 350 
Mamu, Aognal, on Wagner, 



Critieiim t t wn tim t ud 
Manna, on BeethoTen'i Initin- 

mentation, 334 
Hendelttohn, on Beethoven'* 

«Tle, 1S6 
" Huiicar Worid," on Bee- 

dioven'* tempenment and 

di*patition, 79 
Naumann, on the Hanofbrte 

Sonataa, 341 
PianofoRe Trio*, the 3 (op. i), 

8 
Rellttab, on the "Uoooli^" 

Sonata, 149 
Richl'i "Two Beethoveu," 

337 
Kie*, on B«elho*eB >i a pianiit, 

Rodntio, on "Tha HooBt td 
OIi»««,"M7 

Schindlet, on the "Qufal" 
aymphcniy, 198 

Snmit, Sir Geoice, <» Bee- 
thoven'* later worin, 338 



^ '13 ..™ .- 
m the "Cboial aym- 

'i99.«3 

n the 9th lymphony. 



Wagner 00 Beethoven'i intfm- 



„,a43 



Work*. 
134 
Ciciny, beoamca.his pBfil, ii 
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DcafiieH, fint rfniptDiia of, 13; 

Etifol tdereiices to, 13, 14, 15; 
: foraftket pUfiog tad «M3- 
dncdog, 15 ; rdeience to in hii 
"will,'" 149 
Death, his, 44, 45 
Dom, Hdiuidi, 334 
Drops; sets in, 41 

Eaklt compositioiis, 133-138 
Euljr tnuning, a 
Eed«n, vui den, pufnl oT, 3 
Elector, Mez Frani, 4 
„ death of, 13 



ERmaim, BaroncM, ji, 75, 193 
EsterhMT, Prince Nicbolu 306 
Ertder,4e 

Fills, 139 
Fidelio, 160, 161 
Fcmdneu fbi joking, 57 
Forebodings, gloomy, 31, 3a, 

33 
Forster, Aloyi, papil o^ 9 
FieDdenbei^, 239 
Fries, Count ran, 183 
PtmenJ, his, 45, 46, 47 

Galitzin, Prince, 194, 301, aoa 

Giiiubacher, 46 

G«Ui>ek,8 

Giin n as l a ai o, FiUnlrai, 136 

Giacdaidi, Conaten ^nltetta, 

73, 75, 148 
Goetb«, 101 
Grave, Beethoven's, 47 
GtiUpuier, fiunil]>, £4 
GrrowcCi, 46 



Handbl, 85 

Haydn, his paf for lessons, 131 

Haydn, pnpil of, 7 

Health, tUling, 33, 34, 4^ 41 

Hiller, meediig with, 43, 43 

Hofimeister, gi 

HoU, Carl, 33, tog 

Hummet, 33, 44, 46 

HUttenbrennei, 44 

Incidints in his life, Appendix 

C, 387-391 
InstnunmtMIoo, Beethoven anl, 

313, 334 

JOKBs, some ol Beelhova's, 



KK}Lavics,Conntc«von,75, laa 
Kinsky, Prince, 9, 18, 3oG ; dMth 

of, 33 
Kinskv, Princess voa, 75, IIC 
Kockel, 135 
Kreutier, 41S 
Krampholi, 156 
Kohlan, 58 ; Joke on, U. 

Last appeuuce in pnblle, 303 
L«st compodtimi, hit, 303 
Z4/Un.— 
Amanda, Pastor, 15, iiG, 1G5 
Anim, Bettina von, 74, 100, 



toi, I 



113 

to Chemtuni, 311, 



Brentano, Bettina, 73, 74 
Breuning, Eleonora 

Stephen von, 1 14 

Bioadwobd, Thomas, 37 
Carl, his brother, 34 



73 



nephew, 8t, & 
^, MTOMSi, 31 



,,,Go«g,^ 
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GtaetiUy, 96, 97 

Giuccurdi, Coanteu, 73 

Kiniky, Princeu, 1 15 

LichUnltein, Piinceis, 115 

RiM,7o,75 

Rio, Giannastuia del, 74 

Scbadm, Dr von, 5 

Scbott,34, 35 

Stiekher, Fran von, 67 

Stmnpff, J. A,, 107, to 

Vuenna, 111 

W<^ler, 17, 35, 73, 1*5 

Zmeskflll, 6s, 66, 67, 77, 78 
Lichnowsky, Count Morib foa, 

■93 
lichnowsky, Prince, 8, 9, 30, 

189, »S> 
licboovskj, Fnaeett, 9, 10, 60, 



Ucttei 



ijfe, [wiodpal inddenU in hii, 

^peodix C, 387, 391 
Lilt, bit pazitj al, 113 
Lilt of worki. Appendix B, 366, 

386 
litigation, with hii brother Carl's 

wiie, 35 ; concerning Prince 

Lobkowiti'i ailowance to him, 

36 
LobkowitE, Prince, g, 18, 130, 

131, 145,169, 174; death of, 36 
Lodger, Beethoven as a, 61, 64 
Love affain, >o, 11, 70-77 
L6we, Lndwig, 76, 77 

Mabuil, 33 

Malfatii, Dr, 41 

Manni, Augnst, 335 

Mast in D (op. 13^) 209, aia. 

Maxims, coocenung art and 



Hayieder, 33 

Memoranda and Penonalia^ 

Appendix D, 393-311 
Mendelssohn, 1^6 
Mease Soleonetle, 309-313. 
Mejtt, 160 

"Moonli^" Sonata, 148, 149 
MoBchel^, 33, 41, 83, tIJ, 301. 

Moiart,5, 86 

Musician, Beethoven the, tl8 

Naqsu, I S3 

Neate, 137 

Neefe, pupil of, 3 

Nick-names apphed by him to hit 
friends, 60 

Nikolaos Johann, hiibiother, 35; 
" land proprietor," 36 ; Beet- 
hoven vuits him respecting bjs 
nephew Carl, 36, 37 ; quane 
with Johann, 38 

Nottebohn, aoi, 343, 344 

Odek:iui.CHI, PiinccM, 73 
Oppersdor^ Count von, 163 
Orchestrm, Beethoven and the, 

313, "♦- 
Otxhtttraintt — 
Mass in C (op. 86), 306 
Mass in D (op. 133} ao^-aii 
Symphony, No. I (op. 31 ), 141, 

143 
SymphoD;, No. a (op. 36), 149 
Svmohonv. No. ■» (^'Eroica^'l 
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OrdUsiratian — tantintud — 
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